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§HE  present  position  of  the  School  urges  us  to  place  before  the 
many  friends,  whose  favour  it  has  won,  a  brief  outline  of  its 
commencement,  purposes,  and  achievements.  The  progress 
and  standing  of  the  School  will  best  be  presented  by  extracts  from 
reports  of  Government  Officers  and  others ;  and  specially  gratified  are 
we  for  the  notes  received  both  from  His  Excellency  Lord  Reay,  the 
Governor  of  Bombay,  and  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Bombay  Army. 

Eighteen  years  ago  we  commenced  our  work  as  Missionary  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  in  the 
Deccan.  The  moment  we  placed  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  people 
for  whom  we  came  to  labour,  we  said  to  ourselves  their  condition 
needs  something  they  do  not  possess  to  raise  them  to  a  position 
having  within  it  the  means  of  self-sustentation,  improvement,  and 
progress. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  by  natural  increase  the  numbers  of  any 
Christian  community  in  so  vast  a  country  as  this  must,  before  many 
years,  far  exceed  the  demand  for  Christian  teachers  and  preachers, 
although  that  demand  would  be  an  ever-increasing  one.  There  was 
already  before  us  looming  up,  with  a  serious  aspect,  a  picture  of 
results  sad  to  look  upon,  for  at  every  large  centre  there  were  congre¬ 
gating  young  men,  educated  up  to  a  certain  prescribed  “  Standard,” 
who  had  entered  Government  schools  with  the  hope  that  as  soon  as 
that  prescribed  course  was  completed,  Government  service  would  be 
obtained,  but  thousands  had  finished  it  and  were  waiting  for  that 
employment  supposed  to  be  at  the  end  ;  but  the  fact  was,  as  might 
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have  been  foreseen,  the  thus  educated  men  increased  by  thousands, 
while  Government  offices  did  not,  and  what  these  thousands  are  yet 
to  do  is  a  problem. 

Then  we  said  the  same  condition  of  things  must  not  befall 
mission  operations. 

It  should  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment  that  every  person  who 
comes  into  the  Christian  community  should  expect  to  have,  after  a 
course  of  schooling,  some  position  as  teacher  or  preacher ;  or  mis¬ 
sion  service  ;  for,  if  all  should  become  teachers,  where  would  be  the 
schools  ?  if  all  should  become  preachers,  where  would  be  the  Christian 
congregations  ? 

But  not  only  so,  the  thing  would  be  as  absurd  as  impossible,  and  as 
impossible  as  absurd.  Again,  to  bring  every  person  in  a  land  like 
this,  who  makes  any  profession  of  having  received  the  Christian 
religion,  which  the  missionary  presents,  into  the  prospective  position 
of  a  supported  member  in  the  new  society,  allowing  him  to  suppose 
that  he  may,  in  some  way  have  service  because  of  his  coming,  or,  in 
any  other  way  that  he  may  receive  his  subsistence  from  the  Mission, 
to  which  he  makes  a  show  of  attachment,  is  to  foster  in  him  a 
spirit  not  of  self-reliance,  heroic  virtue  and  manhood,  but  or  low  and 
sordid  mendicancy. 

If  men  are,  and  are  to  be,  to  a  great  extent,  what  their  education 
makes  them,  then  for  what  position  or  condition  in  life  are  these 
people  to  be  trained?  A  problem,  indeed,  but  the  right  practical 
solution  of  which  is  for  the  betterment  of  the  nation.  The  individual, 
the  community,  are  the  stepping  stones  to  States,  the  States  to  Nations ; 
then  the  partial,  deficient,  and  one-sided  training  of  the  individual 
would  make  a  State  of  similar  character — the  very  opposite  thing 
intended  by  education. 

It  seemed  quite  plain  then  that  Mission  communities,  deficient  in 
the  qualification  of  manly  life,  would  not  only  be  a  constant  expense  to 
the  Missions  and  Home  Boards  without  a  corresponding  compensation 
in  return  from  them,  but  there  was  no  prospect  that  they  would  develop 
into  a  self-supporting,  thrifty,  and  self-reliant  people ;  how  could 
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they  without  the  means?  and  yet  it  was  the-  desire  of  Missions  and 
Home  Boards  that  these  people  should  become  independent  of  all 
foreign  support ;  the  thing  was  eloquently  advocated  by  word  and 
sentence,  but  no  ring  of  steel  nor  blow  of  hammer  sounded  in  the 
wake,  nor  saw,  nor  axe  was  raised  to  dear  the  way.  It  seemed  that 
the  very  means  for  thrift  was  not  at  their  command. 

Moreover,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  commerce  and  industries  are 
sinews  of  every  well-to-do  community ;  and  that  therefore  native 
Christians,  gathered  into  communities  growing  larger  and  larger, 
must  be  inducted  into  these  channels  before  they  can  arrive  at  that 
state  in  which  they  ought  to  be. 

Then,  whether  it  were  or  were  not  something  out  of  the  common 
methods  of  Mission  operations,  it  seemed  that  industrial  training  for 
our  native  Christians  would  be  the  thing  that  would  meet  what  was  so 
desirable  for  the  rising  generation  connected  with  Missions.  It  had 
been  proved  in  the  histories  of  portions  of  the  world  that  rightly 
directed  industry  resulted  in  well-being  to  the  people  of  the  State. 
We  had  reasonable  lines  on  which  to  move,  and  we  moved.  With 
such  thoughts,  feelings  and  facts  stirring  our  soul,  we  did  make  a 
beginning:  modest,  simple,  unpretentious.  We  had  a  small  building 
or  two  erected,  gathered  a  few  boys  and  set  them  at  work.  Yes,  we 
did  make  a  beginning  to  bring  about  a  different  state  of  things,  such 
as  would  tend  to  lead  these  people  to  proper  notions  of  the  social, 
the  moral,  and  the  Christian  life,  and  would  tend  certainly  to  develop 
among  them  that  condition  of  things  which  would  place  them  in  that 
light  in  which  Christian  people  ought  to  appear,  and  which  would 
command  the  confidence  and  esteem— the  self-respect  both  of  each 
other  among  themselves  and  of  outside  communities. 

Reviewing  our  position  we  asked,  is  it  fitting  then  that  Christian 
communities  in  this  land  be  brought  up  in  an  undesirable  condition, 
saying  the  least  we  possibly  could,  when  industrial  training  would 
prevent  it,  other  things  being  equal  ?  We  thought  no,  and  also  we 
thought  every  Mission  and  Home  Board  would  welcome  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  but  that  was  before  the  present  day.  So  we  commenced,  as  we 
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have  said,  a  work  simple  and  feasible,  supported  by  many  a  warm 
friend,  whose  names  to-day  come  into  grateful  remembrance.  Many 
years  have  passed  since  this  humble  beginning  was  made,  but  the 
present  outcome  of  which  will  appear  in  the  following  pages. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  mention  with  warmest  regards  the  names  of 
those  who  so  materially  and  kindly  supported  the  undertaking,  and 
among  those,  the  first  to  whom  the  plan  was  presented,  was  A.  Win¬ 
gate,  Esq.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  kindness  shown  me 
by  John  Moore,  Esq.,  Collector  of  Satara,  Dr.  Mackenzie,  Colonel 
Jacob,  J.  W.  P.  Muir-Mackenzie,  Esq.,  John  Farlie  Muir,  Esq. ;  also 
Judge  Mactier,  E.  Candy,  Esq.,  A.  Shewan,  Esq.,  Colonel  Wahab, 
Major  Bourdillon,  and  later  on,  in  the  new  effort  of  which  we  shall 
speak,  there  were  General  Bayley,  Major-General  Phayre,  in  this 
connection  I  would  not  forget  to  mention  special  favour  from  H.  E. 
Sir  James  Fergusson,  and  if  inadvertently  we  have  failed  to  mention 
other  names,  I  trust  the  same  generous  feeling  may  kindly  overlook 
the  omission. 

Leaving  Satara  and  being  located  at  Sirur  in  1879  about  nine  years 
ago,  and  Mr.  Moore  being  stationed  at  Poona,  we  were  favoured  with 
his  continued  kind  offices,  and  Colonel  LaTouche,  then  Commandant 
at  Sirur,  became  a  most  genial  and  helpful  adviser  in  the  undertaking. 
Government  placed  at  our  disposal  the  large  and  well-built  military 
pendals  at  Sirur,  which  now  is  our  Industrial  School  building,  and 
concerning  which,  further  on,  the  extracts  alluded  to  speak  in  terms 
that  will  gratify  all  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  work. 
This  will  introduce  the  purposes  of  the  School. 

In  1883  we  proposed  to  put  forth  new  effort  for  the  School  and  to 
present  the  matter  in  America,  as  we  were  then  for  the  first  time,  after 
a  residence  of  thirteen  years  in  India,  to  take  furlough.  Rs.  1,045 
been  secured  and  increased  by  Rs.  1 20  from  Lady  Wingate  in  London. 
In  Boston,  Alpheus  Hardy,  Esq.,  Jas.  A.  Dupee,  Esq.,  and  Hamilton 
Hill,  Esq.,  and  Jacob  Sleeper,  Esq., — gentlemen  whose  names  are 
too  well  known  in  that  city  to  need  anything  but  the  simple  mention 
here — gave  me  a  joint  circular  of  commendation.  Also  a  Committee 
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of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  was  specially  appointed  to  meet  me,  and  thus 
my  plans  were  laid  before  Dr.  Webb  of  Boston,  Rev.  M.  Thwing 
of  Cambridge,  and  Dr.  N.  G.  Clark,  the  Foteign  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  whose  large  heart  and  sympathy  for  the  purpose  and  cordial 
manner  gave  great  encouragement  and  hope  in  the  undertaking. 

The  list  of  names  further  on  will  show  the  interest  felt  in  the  work. 
In  the  latter  three  or  four  years  we  have  been  favoured  with  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  Commandant  at  Sirnr,  Colonel  G.  Hogg,  .whose 
note  on  the  School  will  be  read  with  interest ;  also,  with  much  pleasure, 
we  add  that  we  have  the  kind  and  hearty  sympathy  of  the  principal 
European  officers  of  the  Cantonment,  and  Surgeon  A.  K.  Stewart 
has  most  kindly  and  freely  given  valuable  assistance. 

As  I  now  here  introduce  extracts  from  notes  and  reports  from  some 
of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  land,  I  trust  I  do  it  with  reverential 
gratitude  to  Him  who  raised  us  up  such  friends,  and  also  do  we  give 
our  sinceresl  and  warmest  thanks  to  those  who  have  so  Kindly  and 
cordially  sustained  us  in  the  movement.  I  ant  confident  that  the 
elegant  note  from  His  Excellency  Lord  Rcay  and  the  noteworthy 
sentiments  from  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught  will  be 
read  by  all  with  deep  interest. 


From  HIS  EXCELLENCY  LORD  REAY. 

Governor  of  Ihe  Bombay  Presidency. 

“Dear  Mr.  Winsor, 

«  your  School  at  Sirur  is  an  Institution  which,  unfortunately,  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  visit,  and  I  am  not  therefore  in  a  position  to 
offer  any  criticism  ;  but  what  competent  educational  authorities  have 
told  me  of  its  success  enables  me  to  offer  you  my  best  wishes  for  its 
future  usefulness. 

«  My  conviction  that  industrial  education  is  the  great  want  of 
India  is  too  well  known  that  I  should  have  need  to  repeat  it  here  ;  but 
the  fact  that  you  have  been  among  the  pioneers  in  this  Presidency 
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gives  you  an  indefeasible  title  to  the  support  of  the  public  and  the 
friendly  assistance  of  Government. 

“  That  your  efforts  must  be  attended  with  most  beneficial  results 
to  the  people  of  Sirur  and  its  neighbourhood  is  beyond  doubt. 

“  Believe  me, 

“  Yours  truly, 

REAY.” 


From  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  the  DUKE  OF  CONN  A  UGHT. 

When  at  Sirur  in  January  of  this  year  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Deccan 
Industrial  School,  where  I  was  received  bv  the  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Winsor  and  shown  all  over  the  Institution. 

I  was  very  much  struck  with  what  I  saw,  and  especially  with  the 
variety  and  excellence  of  its  machinery.  T.he  work  done  in  the  work¬ 
shops  appeared  to  be  of  an  excellent  and  thorough  character,  and 
showed  that  the  instruction  imparted  to  the  pupils  was  turned  to  good 
account. 

All  the  children  looked  bright  and  happy  and  were  very  clean  and 
healthy  in  their  appearance.  Both  boys  and  girls  joined  in  singing 
the  National  Anthem  in  Marathi. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winsor  on  the  very  practical  Christian 
education  they  are  giving  to  their  children,  who,  I  hope  under  God’s 
blessing,  will  turn  out  both  good  Christians  and  useful  mechanics,  able 
to  make  a  good  livelihood  for  themselves  and  to  set  a  good  example 
by  their  thorough  and  honest  good  work  when  they  leave  the  Institu¬ 
tion  and  establish  themselves  on  their  own  account. 

ARTHUR,  Lt.-Genl., 
Commander-in-Chief,  Bombay  Army. 
Mahablfshrt'ar ,  March  z&ih,  iSSS. 
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From  COL .  EOGG,  Commandant,  Sirur. 

My  dear  Mr.  Winsor, 

I  have,  in  my  capacity  as  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  visited  the 
School  several  times,  and  am  glad  to  find  that  the  idea  which  was 
started  by  you  years  ago,  has  been  so  successfully  realized  that  you 
have  now  in  full  swing  an  excellent  practical  school  of  instruction 
which  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  most  useful  branch  of  the  main  system 
of  education  which  you  have  so  long  carried  on  at  Sirur. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  country  it  is  of  primary  import¬ 
ance  to  instil  into  the  boys  that  the  termination  of  a  school  career 
should  not  be  looked  upon  as  the  commencement  of  a  life  of  ease  ; 
and  it  is  a  good  thing  that  all  young  men,  especially  those  of  the  lower 
and  middle  classes,  should  understand  that,  failing  the  luck  or  the 
brains,  or  both,  to  get  into  Government,  or  what  they  may  consider 
other  suitable  employment,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  in  reserve  the 
knowledge  that  they  have  served  an  apprenticeship  in  some  trade; 
which  with  ordinary  industry  will,  at  all  events,  provide  for  a  respect¬ 
able  means  of  existence.  The  Sirur  boys  are  in  luck  to  have  one 
skilled  in  mechanism  like  yourself  to  direct  their  exertions,  and 
I  hope  your  school  may  turn  out  eventually  to  be  as  successful  as  it 
deserves  to  be- 

Yours  sincerely, 
GEORGE  C.  HOGG. 
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No.  46S3  of  I886-87. 


Poona,  Office  of  the  Educational  Inspector,  C.  D. 

29///  January  18S7. 


From  T.  Ii.  KIRK II AM, 

Educational  Inspector ,  C.  D. 


To  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 


1  have  just  inspected  the  Industrial  School,  and  have  satisfied 
myself  that  all  the  conditions  precedent  to  a  grant-in-aid  as  required 
by  the  rules  are  in  exislence. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  from  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  high 
value  of  the  experiment  which  Mr.  Winsor  is  making,  the  case  is  one 
for  the  most  liberal  assistance  the  rules  will  allow,  and  I  accordingly 
recommend  that  the  grant  be  sanctioned  immediately  and  during  the 
current  financial  year. 

I  have,  &c^ 


(Signed)  T.  B.  ICIRICHAM 

Educational  Inspector,  C.  D. 


Rev.  Dr.  Bissell  of  Ahmednugger,  and  Rev.  J.  E.  Abbott  of  Bom¬ 
bay,  having  been  appointed  Advisory  Committee  by  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Mission,  after  their  visit  in  October  1885,  Mr.  Abbott  published 
the  following  in  the  Dnyamdaya  for  October,  of  which  he  is  the 
English  Editor 

Bombay,  October  29,  1885. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  AT  SIRUR. 

We  have  lately  had  die  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Industrial  School  at 
Sirur,  under  the  charge  of  Rev  R.  Winsor,  of  the  American  Marathi 
Mission.  As  the  need  of  such  schools  is  being  keenly  felt  by  those 
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who  take  an  enlightened  view  of  the  true  wants  of  India,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  school,  its  rules  and  prospects  will  not  fail  of  interest. 

Thirty-two  miles  from  Ahmednugger  and  forty-two  from  Poona  lies 
the  town  of  Sirur,  for 'thirty  years  a  station  of  the  American  Marathi 
Mission,  and  also  a  military  station  occupied  at  present  by  the  Poona 
Horse.  Through  the  kindness  of  Government  a  large  and  admirably 
adapted  barrack  has  been  made  over  to  Mr.  Winsor,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  School,  and  a  grant  of  one-half  the  expenses  for  land  and 
machinery.  During  Mr.  Winsor’s  recent  visit  to  America  many 
leading  business  men  became  interested  in  this  enterprise. 

The  course  of  instruction  extends  over  three  years,  and  comprises  a 
thorough  drill  in  the  manufacture  of  aloe  fibre  matting,  carpentry,  and 
the  use  of  such  machinery  as  lathes,  for  both  wood  and  iron  work, 
scroll,  and  rip  saws,  mortise  and  tenoning  machines.  For  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  rope  matting,  the  aloe  fibre  is  used.  Thirty  acres  of  land 
have  been  purchased  suitable  for  the  growing  of  the  plant,  with  abun¬ 
dant  water  necessary  for  preparing  the  fibre.  Already  30,000  plants 
have  been  set  out.  These  have  been  somewhat  affected  by  the  recent 
drought;  but  will  not  be  permanently  injured. 

This  School  has  been  in  existence  in  a  humble  way  for  several 
years,  but  since  Mr,  Winsor’s  return  it  has  begun  on  a  new  footing. 
Its  rules  in  outline  areas  follows To  begin  with,  there  is  the 
mental  training,  including  four  hours  of  study  following  the  Govern, 
ment  Vernacular  Standards,  from  7  a.  m.  to  1 1  a.  m.  Three  hours 
in  the  afternoon,  from  2  to  5  p.  m.,  are  devoted  to  workshop.  During 
the  first  hour  all  are  engaged  in  yarn  making,  preparatory  to  weaving 
the  matting.  Every  step  of  the  work  has  to  be  mastered,  beginning 
with  carding  the  fibre,  twisting,  plaiting,  and  ending  with  weaving 
into  beautiful  matting  thoroughly  durable,  and  by  some  thought  to 
be  proof  against  white  ants. 

The  boys  then  turn  carpenters  and  are  taught  every  necessary 
branch  of  this  trade.  Mr.  Winsor  has  been  very  fortunate  in  secur¬ 
ing  as  teacher  a  native  carpenter  who  has  served  under  European 
workmen  in  the  Sappers  and  Miners  for  twenty-seven  years,  who 
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understands  his  business,  and  manifests  an  interest  in  teaching  the 
boys.  At  present  the  pupils  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  leans  the 
use  of  the  lathe  and  other  machinery,  but  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at 
this  stage  they  will  be  made  familiar  with  a  branch  of  carpentry  which 
will  give  them  a  position  far  above  that  of  the  common  run  of  native 
workmen. 

This  Industrial  School  is  to  be  opened  to  all  boys  who  shall  be 
deemed  eligible  and  who  are  willing  to  come  under  its  rules  A  fee 
of  three  rupees  per  month  will  be  asked  for  the  support  and  instruction 
of  each  pupil.  Twenty-eight*  boys  are  already  enrolled,  and  are 
making  commendable  progress. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  such  schools  are  greatly  needed.  Hitherto 
the  great  aim  has  been  to  enter  public  service,  but  for  the  good  of  the 
country  other  channels  are  needed  for  the  awakening  intelligence  of 
the  people.  The  Christian  community  stands  in  special  need  of 
industrial  instruction  ;  for  to  place  the  growing  Christian  Church  in 
India  on  a  firm  basis  there  must  be  the  ability  to  sustain  home  institu¬ 
tions  without  dependence  on  foreign  aid.  Every  pupil  who  graduates 
from  this  School  ought  to  be  able  to  earn  a  comfortable  livelihood. 
He  will  understand  the  use  of  improved  tools,  and  will  have  the 
added  advantage  of  having  been  trained  by  competent  teachers. 


From  WILLIAM  WALKER ,  Esq., 

A  member  of  one  of  the  Leading  Business  Firms  of  Ceylon. 

A  GLIMPSE  OF  INDIA  AND  OF  SOME 
MISSION  SCHOOLS.— No.  III. 

To  the  EDITORS ,  “  CEYLON  OBSERVER ,”  COLOMBO . 
On  Board  the  “  Peshawur  ’’  near  Suez, 

1 8 th  Dec.  1886 

Dear  Sirs,— One  of  the  trips  I  took  from  Ahmednagar  was  to 
Sirur,  a  small  village  about  thirty  miles  distant,  on  the  road  to  Poona. 


42  al  the  present  date. 
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There  is  here  a  station  of  the  American  Mission,  under  the  charge  of 
the  active  and  energetic  Rev.  Richard  Winsor,  and  to  me  the  great 
attraction  to  Sirur  was  that  I  might  see  for  myself  the  Industrial 
School  which  he  has  established  and  is  now  successfully  carrying  on. 

The  drive  from  “  Nuggar  ”  to  Sirur  is  most  enjoyable.  It  is  off 
the  railway  track,  but  instead  of  the  rail  we  have  a  splendid  road,  and 
its  long  reaches  in  a  perfectly  straight  line  tell  at  once  that  it  is  no  old 
Indian  thoroughfare,  but  a  modern  military  road,  and  I  need  not  say 
that  it  is  kept  in  fine  order. 

Mr.  Winsor’s  Mission  work  consists  of — 

1.  Church  with  a  membership  of  ...  ...  .».  96* 

And  attendants  or  adherents  ...  ..  175 

2.  Sunday  School,  average  ...  .  100 

3.  Ten  Day  Schools  in  Sirur  and  other 

villages  in  the  neighbourhood  ..  ...  250 

4.  Boys’  Boarding  School...  .  35 

With  Day-scholars .  ?S 

5.  Girls’  Boarding  and  Day  School,  in 

all  (cannot  give  the  figures  separately)  ...  S3 

6.  Industrial  School  .  40 

This  would  seem  to  be  enough  to  keep  one  Missionary  pretty  busy  ; 

no  doubt  Mr.  Winsor  is  a  busy  man  ;  but  he  likes  his  work  and 
thrives  on  it,  and  Mrs.  Winsor  very  actively  and  heartily  shares  it 
with  him. 

As  regards  the  Industrial  School,  it  will  save  me  some  writing  if 
I  give  here  the  description  of  it  which  appears  in  the  Mission  Report 
for  1885.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  visitor. 

(See  article  from  Rev.  J.  E.  Abbott,  page  8  of  this  report.) 

I  am  aware  that  the  preparation  of  the  aloe  fibre  has  been  repeatedly 
attempted  in  Ceylon,  but  I  am  not  certain  as  to  what  success  has 
attended  the  latest  attempts.  One  machine— a  rather  heavy  and 
expensive  one — was,  I  think,  not  considered  a  great  success,  and  my 
impression  is  that  little  progress  has  been  made  in  utilising  the  fibre. 


“  No»-  132. 
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Mr.  Winsor’s  machine  for  separating  the  fibre  from  the  pulp  is 
extremely  simple  and  of  very  small  dimensions.  I  believe  it  is  of 
his  own  design,  and  as  he  may  wish  to  protect  it  I  will  not  attempt  a 
description  of  it  here.  But  the  processes  in  the  preparation  of  the 
fibre  may  be  indicated  thus  : — 

ist.  Soaking  in  water. 

2nd.  Separating  fibre  from  pulp  by  Mr.  Winsor’s  apparatus. 

3rd.  Combing  and  straightening  the  dry  fibre  by  means  of  a  series 
of  iron  combs,  coarser  and  finer. 

4th.  Twisting  the  fibre  into  single  strands  of  about  3-  16th  diameter. 

5th  Plaiting  these  strands  into  a  slightly  flat  plait  of  three  times  two 
strands. 

6th.  Weaving  these  plaits  into  mats  of  an  excellent  and  most 
durable  quality.  The  loom  used  in  this  work  is  very  strong,  but  of  a 
very  simple  make. 

After  this  manufacture  comes  carpenter-work,  and  in  this  branch 
12  boys  are  employed  under  a  very  intelligent  and  competent  native 
carpenter.  The  tools  in  use  are  of  the  best  quality,  and  I  was  a  little 
surprised  to  find  them  so  well  handled  by  boys  who  are  still  mere 
beginners.  They  have  as  yet  been  employed  in  making  wardrobes, 
tables,  boxes,  &c.,  and  they  like  their  work  well.  They  are  employed 
3  hours  each  day  at  industrial  work,  and  4!  hours  at  lessons. 

My  readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  about  half  of  the  boys 
engaged  in  industrial  work  are  .pure  Negroes.  And  thereby  hangs  a 
tale,  of  which  I  had  got  some  hints  before  I  reached  Sirur. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  Government  officials  at  Bom¬ 
bay  were  not  a  little  troubled  by  the  arrival  at  that  port  of  a  small 
cargo  of  Negroes,  which  had  been  captured  off  the  coast  of  Africa 
by  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  cruisers.  In  the  lot  were  19  children  or 
young  persons,  16  boys  and  3  girls.  Some  correspondence  took 
place  between  the  Government  and  Mr.  Winsor,  and  ultimately  it 
was  arranged  that  both  the  boys  and  the  girls  should  be  sent  to  Sirur, 
and  that  the  Government  should  pay  a  small  monthly  fee  for  their 
board  and  instruction.  1  can  scarcely  pass  this  part  of  my  narrative 
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without  the  thought  coming  up.  1  wander  how  many  Governments 
there  are  in  the  world  that  would  have  done  as  our  own  has  done  in 
this  matter  ?  Well  done  our  own  Old  Country  !  We  don't  take  the 
poor  Negro  boys  and  girls  from  the  slaver  simply  to  send  them  back 
to  the  slavers  again :  we-take  them  out  of  the  reach  of  any  such 
danger,  and  we  provide  that  they  shall  be  educated  and  trained  to 
useful  industries,  and  that  we  shall  pay  the  bill  for  it  all  1  There  is 
something  that  is  great  and  gracious  about  the  Old  Country  after  all, 
although  some  of  her  own  sons  at  times  dont  see  it. 

After  seeing  the  Negro  boys  in  the  Industrial  School  I  saw  them 
later  in  the  day  at  their  lessons  along  with  the  Marathi  boys.  And  it 
seemed  evident  to  me  that  the  Negro  boys  were  going  to  beat  the 
Marathis  both  at  work  and  lessons.  Boys  who  about  eight  months  ago 
did  not  know  one  word  of  Marathi  were  now  reading  in  the  second 
book  and  holding  their  places  in  the  class.  Atone  time  I  put  a  question 
in  mental  Arithmetic  to  a  Marathi  class.  It  was  not  at  all  a  difficult 
question,  but  I  had  to  wait  some  time  for  an  answer.  And  the  answer 
did  at  length  come;  but  it  came  from  the  next  room,  scarcely  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  one  I  was  in,  and  it  came  from  a  Negro  boy! 

At  our  examination  of  the  various  classes  in  the  Boys  School  we  had 
several  Marathi  airs,  but  we  were  most  touched  by  a  melody  and 
chorus  by  the  Negroes.  And  we  pleased  them  by  giving  them  some 
simple  music  in  return. 

We  examined  the  Girls'  School  also,  and  were  much  pleased  with 
what  we  saw  and  heard  there.  With  the  help  of  two  native 
assistants  Mrs.  Winsor  is  doing  good  work  among  the  girls.  In 
this  school  we  found  the  three  Negro  girls,  from  1 2  to  i 3  years  of 
age ;  one  of  diem  was  also  reading  the  second  book. 

The  boys  in  the  Industrial  School  are,  as  any  one  may  see,  strong, 
muscular,  young  fellows,  and  they  must,  no  doubt,  swallow  a  good 
quantity  of  rice  or  other  grain  at  each  meal.  But  the  following 
table  which  I  took  from  one  of  Mr.  Winsor's  books  will  show  at 
what  a  moderate  rate  a  healthy  and  vigorous  life  may  here  be 
maintained. 
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Keep  of  19  Negro  Children  for  One  Month  (Month  of 
OrmRF.R  T  presume)  : — 


Rs.  26  13  6 


1  8  9 

306 


Total  Rs.  40  6  6 


/  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  go  farther  into  Mr.  Winsor’s  interesting 
work  at  Sirtir.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Industrial  School  will  in 
many  ways  strengthen  and  prosper  all  the  works  of  the  Mission,  and 
already  it  is  yielding  fruit  in  the  gratitude  of  the  native  people  of  the 
district.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  address  presented 
twelve  months  ago  to  Mr.  Winsor. 

Letter  in  the  Marathi  language  from  the  Aikya  assembled  as 
Ahmednugger,  October  1885. 

The  translation  follows  ; — 


tort  TOfnro  rttr  *nf*r 

TOR  R-rTR-. 

_  fd°  R»~ TORdT  RTTOdf  ^nsirrfT^-  ^jfo- 
>roWrefi  31TW5S-  arpra-  RRrwr  %  rrrSt  arir 
d  FfTd#HHl^r  TOR  3TITOT  ?7R  3T[T  ^  tfRTR  aTRCIR  <KR 

3RTO  toWr  rsrefr  g^raroff  RgrrorrsT  wi- 

^  rTOdlTO  TO  HTTOrftT  anrtfT,  RITOR  3?Rrt  xfr 
3rrTO'  uro  *rrr,  st  irg=r  fawi  sTwrorirepiRr  zm- 
’TOd-  TlSTO  =Trrf. 


arr'ri  TOwfa  whto  arorr  w:  mymrr  w?r 
m  5rr«rrgR  sigvr  toI#  sror  TOaffa  tti.i'f 

*refl'  aerddfr  drat  aror  arpr. 
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1 tto  tot  snw  rr?ff  srrem  to  tot  toto 
tot  to,  3ft  toct  gwsrat ;  tt  tt  tr-nr  t 
»sr«r  arrow  w  tot  *r  tr  to  iRfifr  tot  ror  tttrto 
TOfT  TOT*  TO  TOltr  TOT.  STTt  TO*?  TPJTTar  TOTEfr 
/i-f  TfT$HT  TO  afff,  *TO  Sfr'PIW  ?  TOWF  fTTO  TOTTO 
5U>,  T  srf?r  RW  TT  5f!if  3fpp=qr  TTO  1TK?  TO=T  SfpT. 

ai^ITfTOT,  I  3TOW  TO5fi, 

TRo  T,  RFTO  VA.j  TOST. 

■fie EC  f-vlH  F,I7. 

Rfim/fa. 


[The  Trans/alion.] 


From  THE  A1KYA ,*  Ahmedmigar, 
To  REV.  R.  WINSOR, 


Very  Dear  and  Respected  Sir, 

The  Aikya  assembled  send  their  many  greetings— We  have  great 
pleasure  in  learning  that  since  you  were  stationed  at  Sirur  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  has  so  greatly  improved,  and  that  the  glad  news  of  the 
Gospel  has  been  more  abundantly  diffused. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  expressing,  either  by  word  or  by  letter,  the 
joy  there  is  to  us  all  by  your  having  established  for  the  children  of  the 
Christian  people  of  this  country  an  Industrial  School  to  teach  them 
different  trades.  There  is  very  great  need  to  us  in  this  land  of  such 
a  School.  Our  great  hope  is,  that  well-being  coming  to  many 
children  through  this  School,  the  Church  will  receive  strength.  We 
consider  that  you  have  conferred  upon  us  a  great  favour  by  having 
undertaken  this  excellent  work ;  we  are  under  great  obligation  to  you 
for  all  the  labour  and  toil  you  have  undergone,  and  for  the  trouble 
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in  connection  with  the  Maratha  Mission. 
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you  have  endured  in  this  connection.  Finally,  our  prayer  to 
Almighty  God  is  that  He  may  keep  you  and  yours  in  health  and 
His  name  be  honoured  long  in  this  land. 

(Signed)  TUKARAM  NATHUJI,  Chairman. 
„  BALVANT  CHIMAJI,  Clerk. 
Ahmednagar,  November  27 id,  1885. 


From  W.  A.  EAST,  Esq.,  Collector. 

Poona,  March  2&/h,  1886. 

Dear  Mr.  Winsor, 

I  was  much  pleased  with  what  I  saw  of  your  School  on  my  last 
visit  to  Sirur.  The  discipline  was  evidently  very  good,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  boys  were  working  willingly  and  intelligently.  They  had 
already  made  satisfactory  progress. 

I  consider  the  line  in  which  you  are  working  calculated,  if  followed 
up,  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  ike  people  and  the  country  at  large, 
as  developing  important  industries,  which  at  present  are  too  depen- 
dent  on  foreign  labour  and  capital. 

Believe  me. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  A.  EAST. 

How  Utilized  by  Government. — “A  very  excellent  letter  from  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  received  by  Dr.  fairbank,  Acting  Secretary  of  our 
Mission,  asking  whether  provision  could  be  made  to  give  industrial 
and  moral  education  to  some  liberated  African  children.  As  I  was 
m  charge  of  the  Industrial  Department,  Dr.  Fairbank  sent  the 
correspondence  to  me  and  asked  me  to  reply.  I  said,  in  view  of  my 
past  relations  to  the  slave,  I  was  the  man  to  take  them,  and  wrote  to 
Government  that  the  Mission,  by  the  Industrial  School,  was  in  a 
position  to  afford  that  education  desired  ;  and  on  the  16th  of  January 
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1886,  it  was  our  great  pleasure  to  receive  sixteen  children,  and  soon 
after  three  more— in  all  nineteen — to  be  thus  educated." 

History  of  the  African  Children ; — From  the  District  of  Nagan, 
south  of  the  Island  of  Zanzibar,  these  chidren  were  brought  by  Arab 
merchants,  who  were  conveying  a  cargo  of  slaves  to  Arabia,  but  were 
captured  by  H.  M.Ship  “  Osprey,"  and  were  taken  to  Mascat  for  adju¬ 
dication  in  the  Consular  Court,  it  having  Vice-Admiralty  jurisdiction. 
The  case  was  accordingly  tried  and  the  slaves  were  liberated,  and 
among  them  the  children  above  mentioned,  and  who  represent  four 
different  tribes — viz.,  Mihyas,  Miassa,  Makua,  and  Maguandi— and 
here  they  are  working  away  at  the  language,  new  to  them— the 
Marathi  — which  they  are  now  reading,  which  they  write  nicely,  and  in 
which  they  have  made  commendable  progress.  We  are  thankful  for 
this  unexpected  opportunity  of  thus  utilizing  this  School. 

THE  PURPOSES  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

It  has  fallen  to  the  American  Board  to  do  distinguished  work  as 
that  achieved  in  Turkey,  and  what  has  been  done  in  the  Deccan  has 
not  passed  unnoticed.  Still  when  We  look  at  the  condition  of  Native 
Christians  in  this  country  it  is  to  be  fegretted  that  more  has  not  been 
done  in  the  way  of  making  them  fuller  men  socially. 

A  one-sided  development,  in  whatsoever  direction,  is  a  deformity, 
and  the  vision  of  the  Egyptian  Monarch  of  Joseph’s  time  is  an 
illustration  in  point.  It  is  not  the  most  commendable  method,  while 
teaching  men  the  religion  of  the  Bible  to  leave  their  undeveloped 
social  qualities  to  consume  their  Christianity,  nor  do  we  need  to  say 
that  it  is  unwise  to  make  men  adepts  in  skilful  manipulation  and  fail 
to  give  them  true  moral  training ;  that  would  be  dangerous  to  society. 
We  want  the  full  development  of  the  man,  and  while  as  Missionary, 
holding  the  truth  of  Christ,  to  be  that  which  of  all  else  is  most  vital  to 
man,  and  the  lack  of  which  nothing  on  earth  or  in  heaven  can 
compensate  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  principle,  which  we, 
as  educators,  can  neither  overlook  nor  ignore  without  injur)',  viz. — 
that  for  the  best  interests  of  the  individual,  the  community,  and  the  I 
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State,  it  is  necessary  that  men  be  developed  in  their  true  moral,  social 
and  industrial  capabilities,  so  believing  I  have  been  led  to  renewed 
effort  in  behalf  of  this  School  in  which  there  is  shown  such  a  kind 
enthusiastic  interest  and  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  work  begun 
and  in  progress,  and  viewing  present  achievements  I  can  say  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  industrial  training  will  make  a 
radical  difference  in  the  rising  generation  that  shall  come  within  its 
influence,  and  while  these  youths  are  at  liberty  to  take  the  Bible  in  one 
hand  and  the  saw  and  the  hammer  in  the  other,  we  are  sure  that  by 
the  one  he  may  attain  eminence » in  character,  and  by'  the  other  cut 
his  way  to  distinction  in  the  community  and  weld  the  interests  of  the 
State  to  that  of  his  own. 

There  is  another  entirely  different  question  in  this  connection, 
which  it  might  be  well  to  mention,  and  which  has,  no  doubt,  had  its 
influence  in  strengthening  the  deliberations  formed  by  us  to  enter 
upon  the  new  line  of  education  in  connection  with  our  Mission  work. 
Yes,  as  part  of  it. 

There  is  in  this  land  a  stern  fact  that  faces  every  Missionary  who  pre¬ 
sents  a  pure  Christianity  to  the  Hindu,— one  of  the  severest  and  saddest 
phases  of  human  life,  as  exists  nowhere  else  in  such  degree  and  form. 

It  is  not  at  all  to  the  point  to  say  that  a  low-caste  man  has  nothing 
to  give  up  by  becoming  a  Christian.  The  low-caste  man  holds  just 
as  tenaciously  to  the  system  as  any  high-casteman  does,  and  looking 
at  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Hindu’s  surroundings,  the  one 
has  just  as  much  to  give  up  in  their  view  of  the  case  as  the  other. 

A  Missionary  presents  Christian  truth  and  the  duty  of  a  moral  agent 
in  relation  to  it,  and  calls  upon  men  to  accept  both  truth  and  duty. 
He  knows  that  for  a  Hindu  to  accept  this  is  to  him  a  renunciation  of 
his  all,  his  living  and  his  means  of  living  if  he  has  any,  and  this  in 
every  98  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  all  on  account  of  his  caste,  which 
though  an  execrable  burden,  is  nevertheless  cherished  by  the  power 
of  ancient  custom. 

I  think  every  Missionary  realizes  to  some  degree  at  least  this  most 
harrowing  condition  of  the  man.  The  Missionary  does  not  believe 
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in  putting  such  a  person,  say  an  able-bodied  man,  into  an  infants’ 
nursery  as  it  were  (  no,  he  does  not  believe  in  feeding  and  clothing  him 
while  he  enjoys  the  nursing,  nor  can  he  wisely  and  prudently  do°it. 

Yet  not  to  do  something  for  him  by  which  the  man  himself  can 
secure  subsistence  is  to  drive  him  to  the  inevitable  course  of  either 
abandoning  thoughts  of  duty  towards  God,  or  to  maintain  a 
most  miserable  existence  among  those  who  would  rasp  his  being  out 
of  life.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  a  Missionary  has  had  real  sorrow 
and  distress  at  this  very  condition  of  affairs  ;  but  here  by  the  means 
offered  through  the  Industrial  School  in  the  case  of  every  well  mean, 
ing  man  who  professes  a  desire  to  accept  the  truth,  this  great 
difficulty  is  met.  And  I  can  say  to  such  men,  here  is  an  opportunity 
to  earn  an  honest  livelihood :  here  is  opened  a  way  to  secure  a  re¬ 
spected  position  in  life,  advancement,  and  thrift.  When  we  call  him 
then  to  accept  that  religious  life  as  set  forth  in  the  Gospel,  we  know 
we  call  upon  him  on  the  other  hand  to  relinquish  the  only  means  of 
subsistence  he  has,  which  his  Hindu  associates  will  force  him  to  do 
if  he  adopts  the  new  life  involved  in  Christianity. 

A  School  like  this  is  then  to  us,  in  addition  to  all  its  other  valuable 
results,  such  help  that  I  wonder  it  .  was  not  made  a  part  of  Mission 
work  at  the  very  outset  years  ago.  Those  unacquainted  with  the 
surroundings  of  Hindu  home  life  might  be  excused  for  saying  that 
industrial  training  is  an  exceptional  method  of  Mission  work  ;  and  to 
all  such  I  would  reply  that  the  condition  of  the  people,  as  related  to 
purposes  of  Missions,  is  an  exceptional  one  ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to 
say  such  method  was  not  the  want  in  other  lands,  it  certainly  cannot 
be  said  of  India.  Then,  too,  in  this  last  view  of  the  subject,  we  are 
profoundly  thankful  for  the  great  benefit  it  affords,  helping  us  to  meet 
a  high  responsibility  when  there  seemed  no  appropriate  way  to  do  it, 
paradoxical  as  this  may  appear.  A  man  comes  professing  to  desire 
religious  instruction.  Our  first  enquiry  is,  what  is  his  visible  means 
of  support.  Thus,  or  so,  he  may  reply,  adding,  but  this  I  cannot 
pursue  in  the  midst  of  my  caste  people. 

Then  we  are  prepared  to  say,  "Here,  my  good  man,  here  is  a  work- 
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shop,  here  are  tools,  here  is  work,  and  of  more  kinds  than  one;  go  to 
work,  be  instructed.”  He  who  is  honest  and  true  in  the  profession 
of  seeking  the  latter  has  the  opportunity  which  he  will  gladly  accept 
without  the  sacrifice  of  self-respect. 

He  who  is  not  honest  will  soon  make  himself  scarce.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  we  thus  have  is  of  value  beyond  a  casual  computation. 

THE  COURSE  LAID  DOWN- 

First  Year. 

i  .  Preparing  the  aloe  fibre,  spinning  the  same  into  twine  and  rope 
and  strands  for  matting. 

2.  Planing,  sawing  and  squaring  timber  This  gives  the  boy 
practical  instruction  and  experience  in  the  use  of  the  plane,  the 
gauge,  the  saw,  the  square,  and  the  line  ;  and  if  he  become  at  all 
expert  in  the  use  of  these  in  one  year,  he  will  do  well,  and  will  do 
more  than  native  carpenters  in  years.  For  proof  see  native  carpenter’s 
actual  work  during  a  period  of  5  to  10  or  20  years. 

Second  Year. 

1.  Mortising  and  tennoning. 

2.  Simple  jointing. 

3.  Making  small  articles,  as  boxes,  frames,  tables,  &c. 

Third  Year. 

1.  Dove-tailing  and  tongueing  and  grooving. 

2.  The  several  methods  of  jointing,  lengthwise  and  crosswise, 

and  the  dowel-joint. 

3.  Making  articles  to  scale. 

Fourth  Year. 

1.  Constructive  parts  of  building  made  to  scale. 

2.  Furniture  from  their  own  drawings  and  scales. 

3.  The  use  of  machinery — the  lathe,  rip-saw,  scroll-saw,  and 

fret-saw,  &c.,  &c. 

4 .  Iron  work  as  is  necessary  and  relates  to  framework  of 

buildings. 

Parallel  with  this  course  will  be  that  of  Drawing. 
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First  Year, 

1.  Simple  linear  drawing. 

2.  Drawing  from  plain  models. 

3.  First  steps  in  Geometry. 

Second  Year, 

1  Plain  drawing  from  copies. 

2.  Extended  model  drawing  and  plans  for  actual  work. 

3.  Use  of  simple  drawing  instruments  and  geometry 

continued. 


Third  Year. 

1.  Portions  of  buildings,  as  doors,  window-frames,  trusses, 

&c. 

2.  Construction  of  furniture— the  parts  and  joints. 

3.  Geometry  continued  with  extended  use  of  instruments. 

Fourth  Year. 

1.  Drawings  of  parts  of  buildings  to  scale. 

2.  Ornamental  parts  of  buildings  to  scale. 

3.  Scroll  and  wreath  drawing. 

4.  Plans  to  scale. 

5.  Parts  of  machinery. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  rules  require  half  day  of  3  hours 
in  the  Industrial  School  and  half  day  in  the  Vernacular  School,  which 
with  us  is  4^-  hours.  Yet  the  boys  in  the  Vernacular  Department 
accomplished  in  the  year  the  same  as  those  schools  that  have  no 
industries,  so  that  their  training  in  this  Department  is  a  clear 
gain  in  accomplishment  in  the  same  time. 

A  Question  and  Answer . 

It  is  frequently  asked,  will  the  Industrial  School  pay  ?  This  question 
is  evidently  often  put  forth  without  due  reflection,  and  has  no  doubt  two 
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quite  distinct  and  different  meanings  ;  one  whether  it  will  support 
itself,  meet  all  its  expenses  from  its  own  earnings;  the  other  is,  is  there 
due  compensation,  fitting  results  to  the  outlay  of  labour  and  money 
involving  so  much  care  and  anxiety  ?  In  this  latter  sense  there  is  but 
one  voice  coming  from  all  who  have  seen  the  results,  and  it  is,  it 
i  does  pay.  In  the  other  sense  the  question  is  altogether  a  mistake. 
In  the  first  place,  such  a  school  is  not  a  manufactory  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  sense,  although  it  must  manufacture  articles  in  order  to  give 
instruction  in  practical  work.  The  points  of  difference  are  these — 
A  manufactory  employs  all  skilled  hands,  runs  a  full  day  out  of 
twenty-four  hours  and  six  days  out  of  every  week,  is  not  an  institution 
of  instruction.  An  Industrial  School  is  designed  solely  for  instruction 
does  not  employ  all  skilled  hands,  but  boys  untutored  in  handicraft, 
who  are  to  become  skilled  by  training;  runs  but  a  small  part  of  a  day 
out  of  24  hours,  and  generally  such  part  of  a  day  only  out  of  5  days 
in  a  week. 

No  business  man  in  any  city  of  the  world  ever  designed  to  run 
a  manufactory  on  these  lines  to  make  it  a  commercially  paying  esta¬ 
blishment.  I  have  not  heard  of  the  thorough  business  man  who  ever 
thought  of  it,  or  who  ever  asked  whether  it  would  pay,  for  in  the 
commercial  sense  it  is  simply  impossible  and  never  attempted. 
Should  we  turn  the  Industrial  School  into  simply  a  manufactory  on 
business  principles,  we  could  make  it  commercially  pay  at  once. 
But  our  design  is  a  school  of  instruction,  for  the  training  of  youth,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  it  is  an  institution  designed 
to  meet  its  own  expenses  from  its  own  earnings ;  and  such  an  institution 
as  a  mere  commercial  manufactory  is  not  to  be  thought  of  in  connec- 
tion  with  work  in  which  we  are  engaged,  nor  is  such  our  desire. 
Our  Industrial  School  then,  like  all  other  institutions,  designed  to  give 
partially  free  instruction  to  youth,  must,  like  these  institutions,  have 
sufficient  and  efficient  support  from  without,  and  this  is  all  we  ask 
for  it.  We  have  had  it  thus  far,  and  sincerely  hope  it  will  be  most 
faithfully  continued  to  us,  and  as  to  our  present  wants,  will  the  reader 
kindly  turn  to  pages  30  and  31  oLthis  Report? 
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COMMITTEES. 


The  Committee  to  represent  Government  is  composed  of— 
The  Commandant  at  Sirur  ; 

The  Collector  of  Poona,  with  Rev.  R.  Winsor. 
That  to  represent  the  Mission — 


Rf.v.  L.  Bissell,  d.d.,  Ahmednugger  ; 

„  J.  E.  Abbott,  Bombay ;  and 
,,  R.  Winsor. 

The  School  is  also  subject  to  Government  Inspection— 
T.  B.  Kirkham,  Esq., 

Educational  Inspector ;  and 
Professor  James  Scorgie,  of  the  College  of 
Science,  Poona, 


Examiner  of  the  Technical  Department. 

In  the  preceding  pages  mention  has  been  made  of  Rs.  1,045 
received  prior  to  going  to  America.  A  brief  summary  of  the  same 
is  herewith  presented. 


Rupees. 

Rupees. 

1. 04S 

120 

In  America. — 

Dollars. 

IOO 

ICO 

IOO 

CO 

5° 

H.  P.  Sanford .  ^ 

Rev.  T.  K.  Harlow  and  Friends  .  ) 

270 

770 

1.87  s 

I.Q9S 

Carried 

forward 

3.040 
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Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Brought  forwarc 

3.040 

1885.  After  our  Return  to  India — 

From  East  Medway  Sabbath  School  ... 

n  Government  Balance  of  grant  . . 

„  Dorchestra  Sub-School . . . 

„  Emmanuel  Church,  Montreal  . ’ . 

„  Dr.  A.  K.  Stewart  . 

,,  Two  Friends  . 

„  American  Board... . . 

1,500 

1 11 
129 
180 

30 

2,580 

4.S42 

1886— 

2|^u 

3>°74 

1887- 

From  H,  E.  Lord  Reay  . 

ML  Jvav;"  , 

,,  Government  Grant . 

fi  Rjr, 

„  Emmanuel  Church,  Montreal  . 

’  71 

„  Furniture  made  . 

„  Miscellaneous  . 

7.647 

To  31ST  March  1888.— 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught  . 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Connaught... 

IOO 

200 

Grand  Total 

. Rs 

«S,5°3 

From  JAMES  SC0RG1E ,  .fitywiW, 

College  of  Science ; 

To  Dr.  COOK, 

Principal,  College  of  Science,  Poona , 

Dated ,  30/A  November  1886. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  Deccan 
Industrial  School  at  Sirur,  called  for  in  the  Director  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion’s  letter  No.  3747,  dated,  5th  October  last. 
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2  The  Institution  comprises  the  following  : — 

(a)  A  school  house  in  which  all  the  pupils  receive  instruction 
in  the  vernacular  and  the  more  advanced  in  English. 

(£)  A  work-shop  where  instruction  is  given  in  carpentry  and 
in  the  working  up  of  the  aloe  fibre  into  ropes,  mattings, 
&c. 

(r)  A  large  building  used  as  a  Dormitory. 

U)  A  farm  of  nearly  22  acres* 

3  The  Vernacular  school  is  carried  on  in  a  hired  building 
formerly  used  as  the  Sirur  Charitable  Dispensary. 

The  building,  which  is  enclosed  by  a  compound  in  a  quiet  part  of 
the  town,  is  fairly  well  adapted  for  a  school  house.  It  is  situated 
near  the  Dormitory  and  Mr.  Winsor's  house,  thus  enabling  him  to 
superintend  the  whole  without  much  inconvenience  to  himself. 

The  Mission,  I  understand,  hope,  in  time  to  purchase  the  building, 
and  so  to  improve  it  as  to  make  it  into  a  good  school  house,  and  fail¬ 
ing  that,  they  purpose  building  a  new  school  on  a  site  near  the  present 
one. 

4  The  Workshops  are  held  in  the  pendals,  an  old  barrack  granted 
by  Government,  about  a  mile  from  the  School  and  Dormitory,  but 
very  near  to  the  Farm.  The  building  has  been  adapted  for  its  present 
purpose,  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  1,540,  and  makes  an  excellent  workshop, 
being  both  roomy,  well-lighted  and  ventilated,  and  quite  large  enough 
for  the  present  requirements  of  the  School. 

I  he  Workshops  are  fairly  well  furnished  with  tools.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  larger  tools  and  their  cost  price  : — 


Turning  Lathe . 

Sawing  and  Boring  Machine . . 

Fret  Saw . . 

Tenon  Machine . 

Mortising  Machine  . 

Rip  Saw . 

” 

(  •  Nearly  30  acres  more  have  been  added.) 
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7- 

8. 

9- 


II. 


Portable  Smith's  Forge.. . 

Fibre  Extracting  Machine  .. 

Weaving  Machine  for  matting . 

■■■•  „  323 

Spinning  Machine  (two)  . 

••••  „  34 

Winding  Machine . . 

To  the  above,  it  is  now  proposed  to  add  the  following  new 
tools :  — 


*  i.  Circular  Saw  . . 

*  2.  Band  Saw  . 

*  3.  Scroll  Saw  . . 

4.  Fibre  Machine  . 

5.  Bullock  Gearing  . 

6.  Spinning  Machine 

*  7.  Rope-making  Machine 


Rs.  1 7 1 


114 

486 

ISO 

339 

234 


Total  Rs.  3,060 

5.  The  dormitories  are  in  a  large  building  with  an  open  court¬ 
yard  in  the  middle,  which  has  been  secured  on  a  long  lease  at  a 
very  moderate  rent.  They  are  clean  and  well  kept,  and  the  matrons 
seem  to  have  everything  in  the  best  of  order.  The  boys  take  their 
turn  in  grinding  their  own  grain  ;  they  also  grow  their  own  vegetables 
and  condiments  in  a  garden  attached  to  the  building;  and  they 
assist  generally  in  keeping  the  premises  clean  and  tidy. 

They  are  thus  early  taught  orderly  habits,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  enjoy  all  the  comforts  of  a  good  home. 

6.  The  farm,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  close  to  the  workshops, 
and  consists  of  21  acres  and  30  guntas  It  was  purchased  at  a  cost 
of  Rs.  750,  and  although  the  soil  is  not  of  the  best  description,  it 
seems,  on  the  whole,  well  enough  adapted  for  the  requirements  of  the 
School.  A  small  portion  is  arable  land,  on  which  wheat  and 
other  grain  for  the  use  of  the  school  are  grown,  but  by  far  the 

*  Now  added. 
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greater  portion  is  more  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  aloe  plant 
than  for  grain  crops.  Somewhere  about  eighty  thousand  aloe  plants 
have  been  set  out  on  the  farm ,  chiefly  by  the  boys,  and  all  seem  in  a 
healthy  condition  ;  some  of  these  plants  will  admit  of  being  cut  next 
year,  but  most  will  require  two  years  more  before  they  are  ready  for 
cutting.  I  was  shown  a  quantity  of  Indian  hemp,  which  had  just  been 
cut  down,  the  fibre  of  which  is  soon  to  be  extracted  and  worked  up. 
Some  varieties  of  Manilla  are  being  grown  on  the  farm  as  an  experi¬ 
ment.  The  plants  looked  healthy,  but  it  is  not  expected  that  the  out¬ 
turn  of  fibre  will  be  anything  like  that  from  the  aloe  plant. 

The  farm  assistants  are  accommodated  in  a  small  but  neat  house 
near  the  Workshops,  with  a  court-yard,  in  which  the  farm  tools  and 
implements  are  kept. 

7.  The  number  on  the  roll  at-  the  time  of  my  visit  (24th 
November)  was  42.  Of  these  24  are  Native  Christians,  2  Hindus  and 
16  Africans,  the  latter  being  liberated  slave  children,  belonging 
to  four  different  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Africa  to  the  south  of  the 
island  of  Zanzibar. 

8.  The  average  daily  attendance  at  both  schools  throughout  the 
year  was  a  little  over  96.per  cent.,  which  is  high,  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  pupils  live  on  the  establishment. 

9.  The  average  age  of  the  India  boys  is  about  127  years,  and  that 
of  the  African  boys  about  1 1  years. 

10.  The  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  institution  is  twofold, 
namely,  3  hours  daily  being  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  workshops 
or  on  the  farm,  while  4^  hours  in  the  afternoon  are  given  up  to 
instruction  in  the  Vernacular  and  other  subjects  in  the  School. 

n.  The  teaching  staff  in  the  workshops  or  industrial  branch,  con¬ 
sists  of  an  overseer,  a  foreman  carpenter,  and  two  assistants  for  the 
farm  work.  The  foreman  carpenter  is  a  pensioned  maistri,  from  the 
Sappers  and  Miners,  Poona.  He  possesses  excellent  certificates,  and 
appeared  to  know  his  work  well. 

There  are  at  present  ten  boys  in  the  Carpenter’s  department,  but 
Mr.  Winsor  informed  me  that  he  purposes  transferring  four  of  the 
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African  boys  to  this  branch  as  soon  as  he  can  get  benches  made  for 
them  to  work  at.  Nearly  all  the  Workshop  fittings,  doors,  windows, 
&c ,  have  been  made  by  the  boys.  I  examined  these  and  other 
samples  of  work  shown  as  having  been  done  by  the  boys,  and  was  well 
pleased  with  the  finish  of  them. 

I  set  the  lads  task  work,  such  as  squaring  up  a  piece  of  timber, 
making  a  mortise  and  tenon  joint,  and  dove-tailing  ;  and  considering 
the  short  time  they  have  been  under  instruction,  the  work  was 
executed  in  a  manner  which  reflects  great  credit  on  the  way  the  boys 
have  been  taught.  I  was  also  pleased  with  the  workmanlike  way  the 
lads  handled  their  tools. 

The  value  of  the  work  turned  out  by  this  branch  since  the  School 
was  opened  amount  to  Rs  462-8. 

The  way  the  little  fellows  wotted  up  and  platted  the  aloe  fibre  was, 
as  far  as  I  could  judge,  creditable.  The  discipline  and  order  in  the 
shops,  while  all  were  at  work,  was  good. 

12  With  the  exception  that  the  pupils  attend  the  industrial  branch 
in  the  morning,  the  Vernacular  school  is  similar  to  other  schools  of 
the  same  class,  it  will  therefore  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  say 
much  about  it,  more  especially  as  I  believe  it  has  been  already 
visited  and  reported  upon  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Inspecting 
staff. 

The  studies  range  from  the  1st  to  the  5th  Standard. 

I  was  remarkably  well  pleased  with  the  Head  Master’s  method  of 
leaching,  which  was  intelligent  and  lively.  The  pupils  were  examined 
in  Reading  :  Grammar,  Geography  and  Arithmetic  ;  and  the 
results  were  satisfactory.  The  progress  made  by  the  African  boys  is 
something  very  remarkable. 

They  were  admitted  into  the  School  in  January  last,  and  are  now 
able  to  read  and  understand  the  second  book  in  Marathi,  and  to  write 
Marathi,  a  new  language  to  them — both  in  Balabdh  and  Modi.  They 
also  have  committed  to  memory  the  Multiplication  Tables,  and  can 
do  a  little  Arithmetic,  &c. 

13.  The  instruction  in  school  and  workshops  is,  of  course,  elemen- 
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ary,  as  the  school  is,  I  trust,  only  in  its  infancy ;  but  it  is  sound,  -and 
will  readily  admit  of  extension.  The  school  compares  favourably  with 
the  older  schools  of  the  same  class  which  I  have  had  opportunity  of 
examining  in  this  Presidency.  On  the  whole  the  school  made  a 
favourable  impression  upon  me,  an  excellent  tone  appeared  to  pervade 
the  school,  and  very  cordial  relations  seemed  to  exist  between  Mr. 
Winsor,  the  teacher,  and  the  boys. 


I  have  the  honour,  &c„ 

(Signed)  JAMES  SCORGIE. 

(True  copy) 

(Signed)  T.  COOK,  LL.D., 
Principal, 
College  of  Science. 


A  Drawing  Master  has  been  secured  from  the  Sir  J.  J.  School 
of  Art,  Bombay,  and  boys  under  instruction  passed  a  creditable 
examination  this  year. 

I  should  add  in  connection  with  this  report  that  the  School  is  open 
to  all  Evangelical  Missions  in  the  Deccan  that  may  wish  to  send  boys 
of  proper  character  to  the  School.  Rs.  3  only,  per  mensem,  is  charged 
for  each  such  boy ;  also  to  Hindu  boys  of  all  castes  with  proper 
qualifications,  and  who,  like  the  rest,  shall  attend  the  Vernacular 
school  and  come  under  the  rules  of  the  Institution,  the  same  privilege 
is  extended. 

Professor  Scorgie’s  report  on  the  School  gives  a  very  fair  view  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  and  is  now  doing ;  and  when  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  we  have  more  than  completed  two  full  years  under 
the  new  effort ;  that  we  have  50  acres  of  land  bought  and  paid  for ; 
1,00,000  aloe  plants  set  out ;  a  most  admirably  fitted  up  Institution 
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fully  equipped  with  the  best  machinery  that  we  could  select  both  in 
England  and  America  suitable  for  such  a  school,  it  will  appear— as  it 
has  been  said  by  those  who  have  visited  it — that  a  great  deal  has  been 
done  for  the  amount  expended. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  a  new  building  for  the  pre* 


paration  of  the  fibre  to  cost  .  Rs.  450 

One  for  the  blacksmith’s  shop .  ,,  475 

One  for  the  guard  and  one  shed . .  375 


Rs.  1,300 

In  accomplishing  what  we  have,  we  by  no  means  consider  that  by 
it  our  highest  responsibility  is  met  ;  for  our  first — our  chief  duty — is  to 
make  the  people  acquainted  with  the  truth  and  claims  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  without  which  all  else  is  of  little  value,  but  in  the  path  of 
which  comes  the  truest  and  most  exalted  civilization  and  morality, 
still,  not  without  the  right  and  properly  directed  effort. 

We  should  be  greatly  delinquent  did  we  not  look  well  to  the  true 
spiritual  interests  of  the  youth  committed  to  our  care. 

The  friends  of  the  school  will  rejoice  in  the  progress  made  in  the 
Christian  life.  The  Church  has  received  large  accessions  from  among 
our  youth,  and  concerning  this  the  Annual  Mission  Report  speaks 
more  fully  from  time  to  time. 

The  discipline,  and  order,  and  moral  tone  among  us  and  spoken  of 
in  the  preceding  pages,  must  be  considered  as  the  outgrowth  of  this. 


WHAT  REMAINS  TO  BE  DONE. 

The  thing  that  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to  raise  an  Endowment 
Fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the 
salaries  of  the  principal  instructors.  A  sum  of  Rs.  25,000  at  4^  per 
cent,  will  furnish  Rs.  1,125  per  annum.  This  is  not  a  large  sum, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Institution  is  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  able  to 
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do  what  it  is  now  doing  at  so  moderate  an  outlay,  and  that  it  aims  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  times  demanded  from  all  educators, 
whether  religious  or  secular,  who  have  the  training  of  youth,  commend 
the  proposal  to  the  friends  of  the  School.  We  therefore  solicit  at  this 
time  from  the  readers  of  this  report,  from  the  friends  of  the  school, 
and  from  the  public,  so  far  as  the  subject  is  presented  to  them,  their 
kind  gifts  to  meet  this  necessity. 

The  annual  outlay  necessary  to  keep  the  school  in  its  onward  pro¬ 
gress  is  as  follows : — 

Head  carpenter,  per  mensem,  Rs.  40 ;  per  annul 
Drawing  teacher  „  Rs.  40 ;  „ 

Two  overseers  at  Rs.  10  each  per  mensem ;  „ 

Two  guards  at  Rs.  6  and  Rs.  4  respectively  „ 

Rent  for  dormitories  and  workmen  „ 

One  blacksmith  at  Rs.  30  per  mensem ;  „ 

One  mali  or  head-gardener  at  Rs.  15  w 

Total  per  annum 

The  remainder,  viz.,  Rs.  935,  and  that  required  for  incidentals,  such 
as  repairs  to  buildings,  keep  of  oxen,  &c„  we  expect  to  raise  by  grants 
and  work. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  express  our  conviction  that  one  in  charge  of 
so  much  work,  as  is  shown  by  the  preceding  accounts  to  be  ours, 
should  not  have  the  additional  burden  and  anxiety  and  care  of 
securing  year  by  year  by  personal  solicitation  the  funds  needed. 

The  thing  then  proposed  will  meet  all  we  desire.  We  do  not 
know  what  more  can  be  said  or  is  needed  to  be  said.  We  trust  all 
is  so  clearly  set  forth  as  to  need  nothing  further  to  secure  the  hearty 
and  generous  support  of  all.  Lest  any  one  might  think  that  so  many 
will  give  that  there  will  be  no  need  of  his  particular  gift,  I  would  say 
that  it  shall  be  my  pleasure  to  report  to  any  desirous  to  know  the 
sums  received  each  month  till  the  whole  amount  is  made  up. 

There  will  be  some,  doubtless,  into  whose  hands  this  Report  may 
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come  quite  able  to  contribute  the  whole  amount,  many  who  could  give 
the  half,  and  so  on. 

Finally,  I  must  record  my  devout  gratitude  to  God,  whose  special 
providence  has  been  so  graciously  vouchsafed,  and  my  heartfelt 
thanks  to  the  many  and  warm  friends  who  have  so  very  kindly 
assisted  us. 

The  following  persons  are  authorized  to  receive  moneys  donated 
for  this  School : — 

In  Inbifl* 

The  AGENT  OF  THE  CHARTERED  MERCANTILE  BANK 
OF  INDIA,  LONDON,  AND  CHINA, 

The  COLLECTOR  OF  POONA, 

The  COMMANDANT  at  SIRUR  ;  or  Rev.  R.  WINSOR  at  SXRUR. 

En  &jmlron» 

Messrs.  KING,  KING  &  Co. 

In 

L.  S.  WARD,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  American  Beard  of  Com¬ 
missioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  Boston,  Mass. 


R.  WINSOR. 


/ 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION  AND  THE 
ANNUAL  MEETING. 


Till  second  annual  meeting  of  this 
Association  has  just  closed  its  session  in 
Selma,  Alabama.  This  society  has  at¬ 
tracted  but  little  notice  as  yet.  Still  it 
represents  a  work  which,  if  pushed, 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  import, 
ant  factors  in  the  elevation  of  the 
Negroes  of  the  South. 

One  of  our  prominent  educators  writes 
“The  Negro  problem,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  How  to  reach  the  Masses.  Towns 
and  cities  already  have  more  privileges 
than  they  use  properly."  This  is  em¬ 
phatically  true  of  our  Black  Belt  cities. 
They  already  have  many  and  good 
schools,  more  than  the  people  appreciate 
or  fill.  There  is  no  special  demand  or 
occasion  for  new  work  in  the  cities. 
Not  so  in  the  country.  Here  the  great 
masses,  nine-tenths  at  least,  of  the  black 
population  reside,  with  almost  no  advan¬ 
tages  for  spiritual  or  intellectual  improve¬ 
ment.  How  to  reach  these  musses  with 


the  Bible  and  the  spelling  book  is  the 
great  problem  which  has  seemed  hope¬ 
less  of  solution  until  the  organization  of 
this  Association  just  mentioned.  Indeed 
the  poverty,  ignorance,  and  degrada¬ 
tion  of  these  country  districts  is  such 
that  ordinary  missionary  methods  seem 
hopeless.  The  field  is  very  different  from 
heathen  countries.  Probably  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  the  population  are 
professing  Christians  of  the  evangelical 
type  than  in  the  most  favored  portions 
of  the  Northern  States,  but  their  re¬ 
ligion  is  of  such  a  character — so  ignorant 
so  superstitious,  so  little  in  harmony 
with  the  Scriptures  or  with  common 
morality  that  it  is  a  question  if  it  does 
not  hinder  rather  than  help  the  uplifting 
of  the  people.  Many  of  the  country 
preachers  throw  their  whole  influence 
by  precept  and  example  against  educa¬ 
tion  and  Biblical  teaching. 

Cimstian  education  and  the  plain  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  word  and  truth  of  God 
must  be  the  great  remedy;  but,  as  in  all 
chronic  complaints  of  long  standing,  the 
cure  will  necessarily  be  gradual  and  the 
remedy  must  be  applied  to  the  whole 
system.  Not  only  the  mental  and  moral 


natures  need  cultivating,  but  errors  of 
physical  habit  and  industrial  training 
must  receive  attention.  The  almost 
universal  whiskey  and  tobacco  habits 
which  curse  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the 
people  of  both  sexes,  the  wrong  dietetic 
and  sanitary  customs,  the  laziness  and 
thriftlessness,  the  want  of  economy  and 
forethought,  the  licentiousness  and 
Sabbath  breaking,  the  lack  of  truthful¬ 
ness  and  common  honesty  which  so 
universally  prevail — all  these  long  estab¬ 
lished,  deep-seated  customs  of  error  and 
sin  must  be  attacked.  Many  of  these 
are  the  legacy  of  slavery  and  ignorance. 
Many  more  have  roots  still  in  the  renting 
and  advance  credit  systems  by  which 
the.  lands  in  the  country  districts  are 
almost  universally  worked,  and  in  the 
oppressions  which  they  facilitate.  Little 
can  be  accomplislied  in  attacking  these 
without  some  such  change  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  system  as  the  methods  of  this  Assoc¬ 
iation  contemplate.  At  the  same  time 
every  educational  and  missionary  influ¬ 
ence  receives  more  immediate  attention 
and  has  more  permanent  effect  on  the 
people,  proceeding  from  the  new  basis. 

The  Industrial  Missionary  Association 


of  Alabama  begins  by  buying  the  large 
plantations  on  which  the  people  are 
located,  with  a  view  to  dividing  into 
small  holdings  and  encouraging  the 
people  to  buy  their  own  homesteads. 
Meanwhile  it  protects  them  as  far  as 
possible  against  unscrupulous  commis¬ 
sion  merchants  and  sharpers,  teaches 
them  improved  methods  of  agriculture 
and  the  use  of  improved  implements, 
and  thus,  carries  on  a  Christian  business 
in  their  midst,  and  for  their  good,  using 
all  its  rents  and  the  profits  in  selling 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  Cliris- 
tian  schools  and  an  intelligent  teaching 
of  God’s  word.  In  this  way,  not  only 
are  the  people  helped  right  where  they 
feel  the  need  of  help  most,  and  in  the 
most  efficient  way  by  giving  them  op¬ 
portunities  to  help  themselves,  but  then- 
confidence  is  gained  and  their  interest 
awakened,  so  that,  they  will  listen  to  the 
scriptural  teaching  they  would  other¬ 
wise  neglect.  At  the  same  time  they 
practically  support  the  whole  work,  for 
it  is  the  aim  of  the  Association  not  to 
use  tlie  funds  entrusted  to  its  care  di¬ 
rectly  in  missionary  work,  unless  so 
requested  by  the  donors,  but  only  the 


income  from  the  investment,  as  above 
mentioned,  feeling  that  the  increased 
influence  thereby  acquired  with  the 
people  and  the  opportunities  thus  afford¬ 
ed  for  self  help  will  enable  the  same 
amount  of  money  to  go  much  farther, 
reach  more  people,  and  do  more  good 
than  if  spent  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  report  of  the  business  department 
shows  a  profit  of  over  twenty  percent  on 
the  cash  investment  last  year,  which 
has  enabled  the  Association  to  support 
as  its  missionary  work  two  country 
churches  and  Sabbath-schools  and 
one  weekday  school.  Over  three  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  have  been  collected  and 
invested,  the  Association  now  owning 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  land. 
This  land  forms  a  foundation  for  work 
and  an  influence  for  good  in  the  uplift¬ 
ing  of  the  people  which  can  scarcely  be 
estimated. 

When  we  consider  the  ten  thousand 
difficulties  that  confront  every  begin¬ 
ning,  and  especially  of  so  unique  an 
enterprise,  we  cannot  but)  think  that  the 
above  is  a  grand  showing  for  the  first 
twelve  months  existence  of  an  Associ¬ 
ation  starting  with  no  means  and  with 


no  rich  patrons — no,  we  should  not  sajr 
that,  for  what  richor  or  more  influential 
patron  could  be  desired  than  the  Father 
Almighty,  who  gives  vitality  to  the 
precious  seed  sown  and  sure  success  to 
those  who  labor  on  in  faith  and 
patience,  even  in  the  most  neglected 
corners  of  his  great  vineyard. 

To  answer  some  questions  let  me  say 
that  none  of  the  stock-holders  of  this 
Association  can  receive  any  dividends 
or  profits  whatever,  as  according  to  the 
charter  all  the  income  must  be  employed 
in  the  work  of  the  Association.  None 
of  the  officers  or  directors  receive  any 
salaries  or  compensation,  except  for 
actual  work  done,  upon  report  of  same 
and  approval  by  the  proper  authorities. 
It  is  simply  a  method  of  directing  Chris¬ 
tian  energies  and  employing  Christian 
money  in  missionary  work,  not  only 
especially  in  harmony  with  the  whole 
spirit  and  direction  of  modern  Christian 
thought,  but  made  necessary  by  the 
peculiar  difficulties  that  confront  mis¬ 
sionary  and  educational  work  in  the 
country  regions  of  the  South. 

C.  B.  C.  Selma,  Ala.,  Jan.  4.  1890. 
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■Bombay ,  January  5€7t,  1893. 

The  members  of  the  Decennial  Missionary  Conference  of  India,  assembled 
in  Bombay,  overwhelmed  by  the  vastness  of  the  work  contrasted  with  the 
utterly  inadequate  supply  of  workers,  earnestly  appeal  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Europe,  America,  Australasia,  and  Asia. 

We  re-echo  to  you  the  cry  of  the  unsatisfied  heart  of  India.  With  it  we 
pass  on  the  Master's  word  for  the  perishing  multitude  u  Give  ye  them 
to  eat.”  An  opportunity  and  a  responsibility  never  known  before  confront  us. 

The  work  among  the  Educated  and  English-speaking  classes  has  reached 
a  crisis.  The  faithful  lobourS  of  godly  men  in  the  Class  Room  need  to  be 
followed  up  by  men  of  consecrated  culture,  free  to  devoted  their  whole  time 
to  aggressive  work  among  India’s  thinking  men.  Who  will  come  and  help  to 
bring  young  India  to  the  feet  of  Christ  ? 

Medical  Missionaries  of  both  sexes  are  urgently  required.  We  hold  up 
before  Medical  students  and  young  Doctors  the  splendid  opportunity  here 
offered  of  reaching  the  souls  of  men  through  their  bodies. 

The  Women  of  India  must  be  evangelised  by  women.  Ten  times  the 
.present  number  of  such  workers  could  not  overtake  the  task.  Missionary 
ladies  now  working  are  so  taxed  by  the  care  of  converts  and  enquirers 
already  gained  that  often  no  strength  is  left  for  entering  thousands  of 
unentered  but  open  doors.  Can  our  sisters  in  Protestant  Christendom  permit 
this  to  continue  ? 

India  has  fifty  millions  of  Muhammadans— a  larger  number  than  are  found 
in  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  far  more  free  to  embrace  Christianity.  Who 
will  come  to  work  for  them  ? 

Scores  of  Missionaries  should  be  set  apart  to  promote  the  production  of 
Christian  Literature  in  the  languages  of  the  people. 

Sunday  Schoolsf  into  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  India's  children 
can  readily  be  brought  and  moulded  for  Christ,  furnish  one  of  India’s 
greatest  opportunities  for  yet  more  workers. 

Indxistrial  Schools  are  urgently  needed  to  help  in  developing  a  robust 
character  in  Christian  youths  and  to  open  new  avenues  for  honest 
work  for  them.  These  call  for  capable  Christian  workers  of  special 
qualifications. 


The  population  of  India  is  largely  rural.  In  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  villages  there  is  a  distinct  mass  movement  toward  Christianity.  There 
are  millions  who  would  speedily  become  Christians  if  messengers  of  Christ 
could  reach  them,  take  them  by  the  hand  and  not  only  baptize  but  lead 
them  into  all  Christian  living.  Most  of  these  people  belong  to  the  Depress¬ 
ed  Classes.  They  are  none  the  less  heirs  to  our  common  salvation,  and, 
whatever  admixture  of  less  spiritual  motives  may  exist,  God  Himself  is 
stirring  their  hearts  and  turning  their  'thoughts  toward  the  things  which 
belong  to  His  Kingdom. 

In  the  name  of  Christ  and  of  these  unevangelized  masses  for  whom 
■Be  died  w'e  appeal  to  you  to  send  more  labourers  at  once.  May  every 
Church  hear  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  saying,  “Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul 
for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them  !”  In  every  Church  may  there 
be  a  Barnabas  and  Saul  ready  to  obey  the  Spirit’s  promptings  ! 

Pace  to  face  with  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  millions  in  this  land,  for 
whom  in  this  generation  you  as  well  as  we  are  responsible,  we  ask,  Will  you 
not  speedily  double  the  present  number  of  labourers  ? 

Will  you  not  also  lend  your  choicest  pastors  to  labour  for  a  term  of 
years  among  the  millions  who  can  be  reaehad  through  the  English  tongue  ? 

Is  this  too  great  a  demand  to  make  upon  the  resources  of  those  saved  by 
omnipotent  love  ?  At  the  beginning  of  another  century  of  Missions  in  India 
let  us  all  “  Expect  great  things  from  God — attempt  great  things  for  God.  ’ 

For  the  reflex  blessings  to  yourselves,  as  well  as  for  India  s  sake,  we 
beseech  you  to  “  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  Churches.”  The  mani¬ 
festation  of  Christ  is  greatest  to  those  who  keep  His  commandments,  and 
this  is  His  commandment — 

“Go  YE  INTO  ALL  THE  WOULD  AND  PREACH  THE  GOSPEL  TO  EVERY  CREATE  RE. 

A.  MANWARING, 

J.  L.  PHILLIPS,  M.  D., 

Secretaries,  Decennial  Conference. 


A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
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TWO  UNSOLVED  MISSION  PROBLEMS. 

BY  REV.  N.  G.  CLARK,  D.D.,  FOREIGN  SECRETARY. 

[A  paper  from  the  Prudential  Committee  for  presentation  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  Worcester, 
October  if,  /8gj. J 

Many  problems  that  came  up  for  consideration  on  the  opening  of  the  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary  work  have  been  settled  by  practical  experience,  yet  there  are  some  still  waiting 
solution,  two  of  which  will  be  suggested  in  this  paper.  One  of  these  relates  to  the  use 
and  limits  of  industrial  education  in  the  mission  field ;  the  other  to  unity  in  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  gospel  message  to  the  unevangelized  world. 

I.  We  will  first  consider  the  use  and  limits  of  industrial  education  in  the  mission 
field.  The  necessity  of  education  in  general  as  a  means  of  raising  up  a  native  agency 
to  take  up  and  carry  forward  the  work  of  the  missionary  is  everywhere  recognized.  It 
is  a  missionary  principle  that  education  must  follow  the  gospel,  not  precede  it.  Efforts 
have  sometimes  been  made  to  win  sympathy  and  respect  by  the  introduction  of  educa¬ 
tion  as  preparatory  to  the  reception  of  the  gospel.  It  has  been  supposed  in  some 
countries  that  the  native  mind  was  not  capable  of  receiving  spiritual  truths  without 
preliminary  training,.  This  experiment  was  tried  largely  in  the  early  history  of  the 
India  missions,  —  especially  in  the  Marathi  Mission, —  where  thousands  of  youth  were 
brought  into  schools  and  large  expense  was  incurred  without  any  spiritual  results.  In 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  farmers  and  mechanics  were  sent  out  with  the  earlier  missionaries, 
but  their  efforts  were  of  no  avail  as  preparing  the  way  for  the  gospel.  This  experiment, 
in  one  form  or  another,  has  been  attempted  in  many  mission  fields  by  different  Boards, 
but  with  little  success.  More  important  than  any  result  achieved  in  the  lines  proposed 
has  been  the  lesson  learned  that  civilization  in  any  form  does  not  precede,  but  follows 
the  gospel.  It  is  through  education  that  the  new  life  is  not  originated,  but  developed, 
and  takes  possession  of  the  whole  man,  and  a  Christian  community  naturally  becomes 
an  educated  community.  A  mere  intellectual  training,  however,  is  not  sufficient.  It  is 
not  well  to  bring  young  men  and  young  women  from  their  heathen  or  unchristian 
homes  to  receive  simply  this  ;  the  result  is  not  favorable  to  their  personal  character ;  it 
lowers  their  estimate  of  manual  labor,  and  unfits  them  to  engage  in  it  whether  as  a 
means  of  livelihood  or  of  benefiting  their  fellows.  The  best  work  yet  done  by  any 
native  pastors  or  preachers  has  been  done  by  men  who  were  trained  to  industrial  habits 
and  pursuits  at  the  Bebek  Seminary  by  Dr.  Hamlin.  The  young  men  whom  he  brought 
together  were  all  taught  some  useful  occupation  in  connection  with  their  studies. 
These  men  have  made  their  mark  wherever  they  have  gone  throughout  the  Turkish 
empire;  they  have  been  the  strongest  men,  whether  as  pastors  or  business  laymen, 
to  be  found  in  the  Christian  communities. 

The  report  comes  from  Samokov  of  the  better  character,  the  more  independent 
spirit,  the  greater  self-reliance  shown  by  the  young  men  connected  with  the  institution 
there  who  spend  a  part  of  the  time  in  the  printing  office  and  the  carpenter’s  shop. 
They  not  only  are  enabled  to  pay  a  part  of  their  expenses  while  attending  school,  but 
are  attaining  a  manliness  and  dignity  of  character  which  will  make  them  marked 
men  hereafter.  The  same  lesson  is  taught  in  the  experience  of  colored  men  and 
Indians  at  Hampton,  Carlisle,  and  Santee  Agency. 

It  is  said  that  the  work  of  the  missionary  society  is  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  that  all 
time  and  labor  spent  on  secular  pursuits  is  foreign  to  its  high  purpose.  If  man  were 
simply  .a  spiritual  and  not  a  social  being,  if  he  were  freed  from  all  claims  which  his 
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home,  his  neighborhood,  and  his  country  impose  upon  him,  or  if  he  had  no  physical 
and  social  nature  to  be  cultivated,  the  development  of  which  is  hardly  less  necessary 
than  that  of  the  spiritual  nature,  the  case  were  different  and  the  objection  might  hold ; 
but  when  we  remember  that  Christianity  is  for  the  whole  man,  and  not  for  a  part  of 
him,  the  question  assumes  a  different  form.  If  industrial  education  and  manual  labor 
such  as  shall  discipline  the  hand  and  eye  are  coming  to  be  regarded  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe  as  essential  to  the  best  development  of  intellectual  character  in  our 
schools,  and  as  fitting  men  better  for  their  work  in  life,  how  much  more  is  it  true  on 
missionary  ground,  especially  among  uncivilized  races  where  life  among  the  masses  is  a 
straggle  for  existence.  Such  education  is  only  to  be  introduced  in  subordination  to  the 
mission  purpose,  to  raise  up  self-reliant,  self-respecting  men  and  women,  who  shall 
introduce  the  arts  of  civilized  life  and  prepare  the  way  for  self-supporting  Christian 
communities.  This  is  the  great  purpose  of  industrial  education.  Its  need  was  forcibly 
suggested  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  native  pastors  and  preachers  of  the  Marathi 
Mission.  The  question  raised  was,  what  can  be  done  for  those  of  the  young  men  and 
women  trained  in  our  mission  schools  who  are  not  needed  to  become  helpers  in  the 
missionary  work  ;  what  shall  be  done  to  prevent  their  lapsing  back  into  their  old  ways 
as  they  return  to  their  native  villages  and  naturally  fall  into  the  modes  of  life  which 
belong  to  their  heathen  condition?  It  was  the  sentiment  of  this  body  of  thoughtful 
men  that  some  industrial  education  should  be  connected  with  our  mission  schools; 
that  all  who  should  go  out  from  these  schools  should  be  prepared  not  only  to  earn  an 
honest  livelihood  by  their  own  labor,  but  to  instruct  others  in  the  trades  and  occupa¬ 
tions  with  which  they  had  become  acquainted,  and  so  to  be  helpful  to  their  people. 

At  present  in  some  of  the  older  missions  every  advance  in  our  missionary  work  adds 
new  burdens  to  the  mission  treasury.  Yet  there  must  be  a  limit  somewhere  to  what 
the  churches  at  home  can  do ;  and  that  limit  will  fall  far  within  the  limit  of  work 
needed  in  the  foreign  field.  A  recent  statement  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  is 
in  point.  The  call  in  their  different  fields  is  for  500  new  laborers;  they  dare  not 
venture  on  sending  more  than  fifty.  A  great  part  of  the  field  opening  before  them 
must  therefore  for  the  present  be  neglected.  The  vigorous  efforts  of  that  noble  Society 
are  well  known,  and  it  would  seem  that  they  are  reaching  the  limit  suggested  sooner 
than  others.  The  American  Board  has  already  reached  it  in  several  of  its  mission 
fields,  notably  in  India  and  in  Turkey;  and  yet  the  vast  outlying  district  remains 
comparatively  untouched,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  reaching  it  at  present. 
Communities  partially  enlightened  and  ready  to  receive  the  gospel  message  cannot  be 
reached,  and  great  opportunities  lying  at  hand  must  be  abandoned.  Hence  the  need 
of  industrial  education,  helping  our  Christian  communities  to  help  themselves  and  to 
carry  on  the  work  we  have  begun. 

The  unskilled  labor  of  the  masses  is  so  unproductive  as  to  secure  only  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life,  leaving  them  quite  unable  to  support  even  their  own  institutions. 
The  poverty  is  such  that  until  new  industrial  methods  shall  take  the  place  of  the 
unskilled  labor  and  traditional  ways  handed  down  for  centuries  from  one  generation  to 
another  there  is  little  hope  of  self-supporting  institutions.  Despite  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  on  the  part  of  missionaries  to  promote  self-support,  despite  the  self-denial 
practised  by  many  of  our  native  Christians,  it  still  remains  true  that  any  advance,  even 
in  our  older  fields,  is  only  possible  by  increased  expenditure  from  our  mission  treasury, 
and  that  the  work  is  no  nearer  independence  than  twenty  years  ago.  Nothing  is  more 
painful  to  a  mission  secretary  than  to  receive  year  after  year  substantially  the  same 
estimates  for  necessary  expenses  to  keep  up  the  work,  not  to  speak  of  any  advance. 

Let  education  then,  including  industrial  education,  keep  even  pace  with  the  preaching 
of  the  Word  and  a  Christian  civilization  will  mark  the  progress  of  the  gospel.  In  order 
to  carry  out  this  idea,  no  large  expenditure  need  be  incurred  beyond  the  supply  of 
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necessary  buildings  and  equipment.  After  this  these  institutions  should  be  self- 
supporting,  the  time  of  the  students  being  divided  between  study  and  work.  The  first 
outlay  will  soon  be  offset  by  diminished  running  expenses  of  the  schools,  while 
eventually  the  people  will  be  able  to  undertake  the  support  of  their  own  institutions. 
Intelligent  and  skilled  labor  will  soon  make  a  prosperous  Christian  community. 

This  question  of  industrial  education  has  been  steadily  coming  to  the  front  for  some 
years  past.  Missionaries  of  the  American  Board,  without  the  endorsement  or  formal 
encouragement  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  and  with  slight  expenditure  of  mission 
funds,  have  begun  industrial  schools  at  several  points  with  a  view  to  forwarding  the 
best  interests  of  their  work,  as  at  Samokov,  Bardezag,  and  Marsovan  in  the  Turkish 
missions ;  at  Ahmednagar  and  Sirur  in  the  Marathi  Mission ;  at  Tillipally  in  Ceylon ; 
at  Amanzimtote  in  the  Zulu  Mission:  and  in  Western  Africa.  For  the  present,  indus¬ 
trial  education  is  limited  rather  to  what  is  known  as  self-help ;  that  is,  to  enable  young 
men  who  might  otherwise  fail  of  an  education  to  earn  their  own  support ;  and  the 
cost  incurred  thus  far  has  been  met  largely  by  individuals  specially  interested  in  this 
form  of  effort.  Similar  experiments  are  in  progress  in  much  the  same  style  in  the 
missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  Presbyterian  Board. 
The  results  have  been  most  happy  in  the  development  of  individual  character. 
But  a  broader  view  looks  to  preparing  the  way  for  self-supporting  Christian  com¬ 
munities.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  of  England  has  had  this  matter  under 
consideration,  and  an  elaborate  report  was  presented  three  years  since.  Among  other 
statements  considered  was  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone,  who  made  it  clear  that 
in  his  diocese  the  Society  would  fail  in  its  duty  if  it  confined  the  education  of  children 
to  book  learning,  thus  stimulating  one  side  only  of  the  African  character,  and  failing 
to  instill  into  them  an  appreciation  of  and  respect  for  honest  manual  toil.  Among  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  Committee  were  the  following :  — 

“  That  it  is  desirable  that  missionaries  assigned  to  Africa  or  to  uncivilized  portions  of 
the  mission  field  should  have,  if  possible,  some  industrial  training  before  proceeding  to 
the  mission  fieid. 

“  That  while  the  Committee  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  evidence  to  show  that 
industrial  training  should  form  a  factor  in  educational  work  in  all  the  C.  M.  S. 
Missions, «yet  they  consider  that  there  are  certain  places  in  which  such  training  should 
form  a  part  of  the  regular  teaching  in  the  mission  schools.” 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Speer,  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  he  cites  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Shed,  of  Persia,  as  follows,  practically  covering  industrial  education 
in  both  forms,  whether  for  the  individual  or  for  the  community :  — 

“There  is  a  subject  that  by  the  opening  of  the  college  weighs  heavily  on  my  .heart 
and  on  all  thoughtful  lovers  of  the  people.  It  is  how  to  save  the  young  men  from 
demoralization.  ...  To  earn  a  respectable  living  is  very  difficult  and  often  impossible. 
Industrial  education  seems  to  be  the  only  means  toward  the  solution  of  the  question. 
It  is  possible  for  us  to  have  a  department  of  instruction  at  the  college  devoted  to 
industrial  arts  and'  then  accept  all  the  boys  who  wish  to  come  and  pay  their  way. 
Then  put  them  into  a  course  of  industry  as  well  as  intellectual  study,  so  that  they  will 
have  a  well-grounded  education  in  common  science,  morals,  and  the  Bible,  and  a  good 
foundation  for  character,  and  a  trade  with  which  to  earn  their  bread.  The  sentiment 
in  our  evangelical  church  will  strongly  support  such  an  effort.  The  native  brethren 
urge  us  to  try  some  such  method,  to  make  labor  respected  and  profitable.  All  the 
missionaries  feel  that  we  must  do  something  or  our  Church  and  Christian  community 
will  greatly  suffer.” 

Mr.  Speer  also  refers  to  the  condition  of  the  work  in  various  missions  of  his  Board 
very  like  to  those  detailed  above.  He  says :  — 

“  It  seems  quite  clear  to  me  (i)  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  healthy,  influential  church 
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in  mission  lands  its  members  must  be  self-supporting;  (2)  as  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity  grows,  the  proportion  whom  the  missionaries  can  employ  will  become  less ;  (3) 
the  others  must  be  taught  some  means  of  self-support.  (4)  Industrial  work  can  in 
many  instances  become  self-supporting.  Other  schools  cannot.  (5)  There  can  be  no 
question  of  the  evangelistic  influence.  (6)  One  important  and  present  advantage  in 
some  cases  is  that  money  now  paid  to  heathen  workers  can  be  honestly  earned  by 
Christian  artisans.  (7)  When  the  break  comes  in  some  of  the  mission  fields,  as  it 
surely  will  come  before  many  years,  it  will  be  an  advantage  beyond  all  value  to  have  a 
large  number  of  men  not  professional  preachers,  who  will  be  truly  missionaries,  and 
who  will  help  to  shape  the  new  life.” 

It  is  evident  that  industrial  education  must  be  adapted  to  the  condition  of  different 
mission  fields,  and  will  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  degree  of  civilization  found  in 
each.  It  must  be  limited  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  Christian  community,  and  from 
first  to  last  be  kept  under  direct  Christian  influence  in  order  to  the  best  result.  Its 
value  to  the  missionary  as  a  means  of  influence  on  the  native  community  has  been 
illustrated  in  the  splendid  career  of  Bishop  Pattison  of  Melanesia,  of  Dr.  Paton  of 
the  New  Hebrides,  and,  if  possible,  still  more  remarkably  in  Mackay  of  Uganda.  As 
a  means  of  self-Tielp  and  discipline  in  character  to  young  men  in  training  for  Christian 
work  it  has  already  proved  itself  of  the  greatest  service.  What  it  is  to  be  as  a  means 
of  developing  Christian  communities  may  mark  the  next  stage  in  the  progress  of  the 
missionary  enterprise. 

II.  We  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  problem  proposed  —  a 
possible  unity  in  the  presentation  of  the  gospel  to  the  unevangelized  world  by  so  many 
denominations  and  schools  of  theology.  While  all  are  agreed  in  the  great  essentials 
of  gospel  truth,  each  denomination  naturally  presents  it  in  a  form  peculiar  to  itself ; 
and  when,  as  in  some  instances,  thirty  or  forty  different  denominations  are  laboring  in 
the  same  field,  it  is  obvious  that  the  native  mind  is  often  greatly  perplexed,  and  an 
undue  prejudice  is  excited  against  the  gospel.  Aside  from  the  form  in  which  the  truth 
is  presented  by  each  denomination  from  a  doctrinal  point  of  view,  its  own  peculiar 
forms  of  church  government  naturally  find  expression  in  the  new  churches  that  each 
may  gather ;  hence  a  multitude  of  churches  representing  all  the  varieties  of  denomina¬ 
tional  life  at  home  spring  up  on  foreign  soil,  often  to  the  bewilderment  of  thoughtful 
natives  and  oftener  still  leading  to  unprofitable  discussion  and  waste  of  time  and 
strength  on  matters  of  comparatively  small  moment  as  contrasted  with  the  supreme 
object  of  missionary  endeavor.  There  was  truth,  though  not  the  whole  truth,  in  the 
objection  made  by  Mozoomdar  to  Christianity  in  India  when  he  said  that  India  wanted 
an  ‘'Oriental  Christ”;  the  East  required  a  different  Christ  —  one  that  should  be 
“  naturalized,”  so  to  speak,  to  the  country.  The  different  denominational  forms  and 
creeds  had  led  him  to  this  false  conception  of  Christ,  and  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
hearty  acceptance  of  the  gospel.  What  he  needed,  of  course,  was  not  an  Oriental  or 
an  Occidental  Christ,  but  the  Christ  of  Revelation,  whom  God  has  set  forth  to  be 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world ;  yet  his  objection  revealed  a  defect  in  our  modern  method 
of  presenting  the  Christ. 

Now  when  we  consider  the  great  variety  of  character  and  of  culture  among  the 
civilized  races,  and  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  race  among  “nature  peoples,”  it  is 
obvious  that  the  conceptions  of  divine  truth  presented  by  missionaries  must  be  almost 
infinitely  diversified.  We  accept,  as  the  very  condition  and  ground  of  all  missionary 
effort,  the  fact  that  it  is  man  everywhere  that  is  to  be  reached,  whether  in  a  civilized  or 
uncivilized  condition  ;  that  it  is  man,  not  as  sharing  in  peculiarities  of  race  or  culture, 
but  man  in  his  essential  character,  in  his  spiritual  being,  which  underlies  all  possible 
varieties  of  race  or  forms  of  culture ;  and  we  claim  that  the  gospel  is  adapted  to  every 
race  and  to  every  condition  of  the  human  family  and  that  the  spiritual  nature  of  man 
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must  respond  to  the  spiritual  truths  of  the  divine  revelation.  We  hold  that  the  spiritual 
nature,  however  covered  up,  however  debased,  must  respond  unless  the  light  which  is 
in  it  — its  God-given  heritage  —  has  become  darkness,  and  all  possibility  of  reception 
of  divine  truth  has  ceased  to  be. 

Till  then  we  expect  a  response  to  our  message.  Is  it  not  becoming,  therefore,  that 
that  message  should  be  simplified  so  as  to  express  the  essential,  vital  truth  and  nothing 
more  — just  as  we  strip  off  all  incidents  and  accidents  from  the  man  to  arrive  at  his 
true  spiritual  condition  —  to  the  spirit  that  is  in  him  ?  This  is  the  unsolved  problem  - 
to  present  the  essential  truth  of  the  gospel  stripped  of  all  that  belongs  to  denominational 
peculiarity  or  ritual;  all  that  belongs  to  the  philosophical  opinions  and  speculations 
peculiar  to  race.  Is  it  not  possible  to  lay  aside  all  these  accretions  and  arrive  at  the 
simple  substance  of  the  gospel,  which  is  the  divinely  appointed  means  for  the  regenera¬ 
tion  of  human  souls?  Suppose  it  were  possible,  for  example,  to  determine  upon  some 
common  ground  for  the  thirty-one  different  missionary  societies  working  in  Japan,  or 
for  the  sixty  or  more  in  India ;  some  one  common  statement  of  the  message  of  life,  so 
that  wherever  a  missionary  was  found,  wherever  a  church  was  organized,  all  should  be 
in  agreement  as  to  the  first  principles  of  the  truth ;  that  each  missionary  should  be 
found  in  harmony  with  every  other  missionary,  each  believer  in  harmony  with  every 
other  believer  in  that  which  is  a  primal  necessity ;  each  missionary,  therefore,  rejoicing 
in  the  success  of  every  other  as  a  part  of  the  common  work  to  the  glory  of  a  common 
Lord.  The  feeling  that  would  prompt  to  such  united  action  is  often  expressed  more  or 
less  fully  in  conferences  of  missionaries  of  different  denominations.  In  such  con¬ 
ferences,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  the  one  dominant  thought  is  Christ  and  his 
cause ;  all  local  denominational  peculiarities  are  dropped,  and  men  meet  in  a  spirit  of 
Christian  brotherhood  that  if  only  carried  out  to  the  full  in  the  manner  above  suggested 
would  result  in  clearing  away  much  that  interferes  with  the  progress  of  the  gospel. 
A  suggestion  of  what  might  be  exhibited  on  a  far  wider  scale  is  furnished  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  our  Japan  Mission,  in  which  missionaries  of  different  denominations  have 
worked  together  as  brethren,  knowing  only  Christ  and  his  cause.  The  results 
accomplished  are  the  best  illustration  of  what  may  be  effected  by  such  unity  of 
effort. 

It  is  the  complaint  of  many  thoughtful  Christian  men  in  our  native  churches  abroad 
that  we  are  endeavoring  to  introduce  not  simply  Christianity,  but  an  American  type  of 
it,  to  establish  our  own  forms  of  doctrine  and  church  order ;  whereas  due  regard  should 
be  had  to  the  constitution  of  the  native  mind.  Whether  we  are  conscious  or  not  of  hav¬ 
ing  given  occasion  for  it,  the  objection  is  well  taken.  It  is  but  natural  that  men  living 
under  our  institutions,  rejoicing  in  what  the  gospel  has  done  for  our  own  country  and 
regarding  our  type  of  Christianity  as  the  most  advanced  in  the  world,  should  desire  to 
introduce  American  ideas  in  church  and  state;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  all 
nations,  of  whatsoever  race,  language,  temperament,  or  peculiarity  of  any  sort,  shall 
ultimately  come  and  worship  before  God  in  the  sublime  unity  of  a  divine  life  and  a  divine 
purpose,  we  must  not  insist  upon  pressing  unduly  the  forms  of  thought  of  one  country 
upon  the  intellectual  life  of  another.  We  doubt  if  God  would  be  as  much  honored  in 
introducing  our  American  Christianity  around  the  world,  splendid  as  it  is  and  our 
special  joy  and  hope,  as  in  having  each  nation  with  its  own  peculiar  characteristics 
brought  into  union  with  him.  He  is  to  be  honored  in  all  these  peculiarities  and  possi¬ 
bilities  that  belong  to  each  particular  race.  All  these  are  to  be  Christianized,  or  rather 
spiritualized  —  made  to  show  their  fullest  power  and  grandest  possibilities  through  the 
divine  life  which  has  come  into  the  world.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  a  development 
of  Christianity  may  not  yet  appear  among  some  races  which  shall  be  of  a  far  higher 
type  than  has  yet  been  realized.  There  may  be  a  wealth  of  spiritual  power  and  spiritual 
life  yet  to  be  brought  out  in  Mongol  or  Hindu  or  African,  of  which  we  have  as  yet  no 
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adequate  conception,  and  which  shall  be  to  the  glory  of  the  divine  grace.  Any  solution 
of  the  question  now  suggested  may  be  quite  impracticable,  yet  this  problem  may  well 
have  its  place  in  our  thoughts,  and  to  some  extent  at  least  modify  our  methods  in 
the  foreign  work.  The  nearer  we  can  approach  the  solution  the  better.  The  more 
absolute  the  harmony  of  purpose  and  aim  cherished  in  our  various  mission  fields 
by  all  who  bear  the  Christian  name,  the  sooner  will  be  the  triumph  of  the  gospel. 
In  the  divine  economy  of  providence  and  of  grace,  and  especially  under  the  present 
dispensation  of  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit,  we  should  expect  that  the  simplest  and 
most  vital  truths  of  the  gospel  would  find  a  response  in  the  common  spiritual  nature  of 
mankind  of  whatever  condition  or  clime. 

The  Bible  itself  is  the  most  wonderful  illustration  in  all  literature  of  truth  so  pre¬ 
sented  as  to  admit  of  being  translated  into  ever)'  language  spoken  among  men  with  the 
least  possible  loss.  This  fact  shows  the  possibility  of  presenting  vital  truths  in  such  a 
way  as  to  reach  man  everywhere.  The  next  step  is  the  selection  of  such  facts  and 
truths  as  will  sum  up  in  the  briefest,  simplest,  clearest  form  the  essentials  of  divine 
revelation.  These  all  centre  in  the  cross  of  Christ.  Under  the  ministration  of  the 
Spirit  shall  we  not  expect  that  this  sublime  revelation  of  the  love  of  God  will  prove 
itself  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  everyone  that  believeth,  Jew  or  Gentile,  bar¬ 
barian,  Scythian,  bond  or  free?  Is  not  this  the  doctrine  taught  us  by  our  Lord  when 
he  said:  “  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me”?  Is  it 
not  the  doctrine  of  Paul  as  he  preached  of  Christ  and  him  crucified  at  Antioch  and 
Corinth  and  other  centres  of  old-world  civilization?  What  other  doctrine  has  had  such 
power  in  modern  mission  fields?  It  was  the  story  of  Christ’s  sufferings  that  stirred  the 
hearts  of  the  Greenlanders  after  five  years  of  fruitless  labor  on  other  lines.  It  was  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  that  stayed  up  the  hearts  of  Christians  in  the  early  centuries  of 
persecution  even  unto  death.  It  was  this  that  sustained  in  recent  times  the  Christians 
of  Madagascar  during  twenty-five  years  of  bitterest  persecution,  with  no  teachers,  no 
books,  but  only  the  remembrance  of  Christ’s  sufferings  in  their  behalf,  to  hold  them 
firm  in  their  loyalty  to  him.  It  is  “the  old,  old  story”  that  has  stirred  the  hearts  of 
thousands  in  times  of  great  revival  on  mission  fields  among  the  Hawaiians,  the  Karens 
of  Burma,  the  Nestorians  of  Persia. 

Have  we  not  in  these  instances  a  suggestion  as  to  what  should  be  the  one  message 
to  which  all  else  should  be  subordinate  —  the  message  for  every  missionary  of  every 
denomination  the  world  over?  Let  all  subsequent  instruction  be  given  in  due  time  in 
order  to  the  fulness  of  the  Christian  life,  to  the  highest  and  worthiest  Christian  civili¬ 
zation,  until  man  shall  stand  forth  redeemed  in  all  his  powers,  to  the  praise  of  God  and 
the  glory  of  his  grace.  Let  the  life  that  is  in  Christ  have  its  free  development  and  take 
on  a  form  for  itself  according  to  the  characteristics  and  intellectual  endowment  of  each 
separate  people.  Let  no  creed  or  form  of  church  organization  or  ritual  be  imposed.  At 
most  the  missionary  will  suggest  methods  until  such  time  as  the  native  church  shall 
attain  its  majority.  Let  there  be  no  more  jealous  rivalry  of  denominational  interest, 
no  more  waste  of  men  or  means  in  building  up  separate  sects,  but  one  gospel,  one 
Christian  life,  one  united  movement  on  the  part  of  all  evangelical  denominations.  Then 
would  the  great  offence  of  Christianity— the  multiplicity  of  sects  and  creeds  — be  done 
away ;  then  would  the  Church  be  one  in  her  mission  enterprise ;  then  would  she  rise 
and  shine,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  being  risen  upon  her.  No  more  parliaments  of 
religions,  but  conferences  of  the  Christian  world!  The  Church 

"  Elect  from  every  nation, 

Yet  one  o'er  all  the  earth, 

Her  charter  of  salvation, 

One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  birth." 


.  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
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Many  problems  that  came  up  for  consideration  on  the  opening  of  the  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary  work  have  been  settled  by  practical  experience,  yet  there  are  some  still  waiting 
solution,  two  of  which  will  be  suggested  in  this  paper.  One  of  these  relates  to  the  use 
and  limits  of  industrial  education  in  the  mission  field ;  the  other  to  unity  in  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  gospel  message  to  the  unevangelized  world. 

I.  We  will  first  consider  the  use  and  limits  of  industrial  education  in  the  mission 
field.  The  necessity  of  education  in  general  as  a  means  of  raising  up  a  native  agency 
to  take  up  and  carry  forward  the  work  of  the  missionary  is  everywhere  recognized.  It 
is  a  missionary  principle  that  education  must  follow  the  gospel,  not  precede  it.  Efforts 
have  sometimes  been  made  to  win  sympathy  and  respect  by  the  introduction  of  educa¬ 
tion  as  preparatory  to  the  reception  of  the  gospel.  It  has  been  supposed  in  some 
countries  that  the  native  mind  was  not  capable  of  receiving  spiritual  truths  without 
preliminary  training.  This  experiment  was  tried  largely  in  the  early  history  of  the 
India  missions,  — especially  in  the  Marathi  Mission, —  where  thousands  of  youth  were 
brought  into  schools  and  large  expense  was  incurred  without  any  spiritual  results.  In 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  farmers  and  mechanics  were  sent  out  with  the  earlier  missionaries, 
but  their  efforts  were  of  no  avail  as  preparing  the  way  for  the  gospel.  This  experiment, 
in  one  form  or  another,  has  been  attempted  in  many  mission  fields  by  different  Boards, 
but  with  little  success.  More  important  than  any  result  achieved  in  the  lines  proposed 
has  been  the  lesson  learned  that  civilization  in  any  form  does  not  precede,  but  follows 
the  gospel.  It  is  through  education  that  the  new  life  is  not  originated,  but  developed, 
and  takes  possession  of  the  whole  man,  and  a  Christian  community  naturally  becomes 
an  educated  community.  A  mere  intellectual  training,  however,  is  not  sufficient.  It  is 
not  well  to  bring  young  men  and  young  women  from  their  heathen  or  unchristian 
homes  to  receive  simply  this  ;  the  result  is  not  favorable  to  their  personal  character ;  it 
lowers  their  estimate  of  manual  labor,  and  unfits  them  to  engage  in  it  whether  as  a 
means  of  livelihood  or  of  benefiting  their  fellows.  The  best  work  yet  done  by  any 
native  pastors  or  preachers  has  been  done  by  men  who  were  trained  to  industrial  habits 
and  pursuits  at  the  Bebek  Seminary  by  Dr.  Hamlin.  The  young  men  whom  he  brought 
together  were  all  taught  some  useful  occupation  in  connection  with  their  studies. 
These  men  have  made  their  mark  wherever  they  have  gone  throughout  the  Turkish 
empire;  they  have  been  the  strongest  men,  whether  as  pastors  or  business  laymen, 
to  be  found  in  the  Christian  communities. 

The  report  comes  from  Samokov  of  the  better  character,  the  more  independent 
spirit,  the  greater  self-reliance  shown  by  the  young  men  connected  with  the  institution 
there  who  spend  a  part  of  the  time  in  the  printing  office  and  the  carpenter’s  shop. 
They  not  only  are  enabled  to  pay  a  part  of  their  expenses  while  attending  school,  but 
are  attaining  a  manliness  and  dignity  of  character  which  will  make  them  marked 
men  hereafter.  The  same  lesson  is  taught  in  the  experience  of  colored  men  and 
Indians  at  Hampton,  Carlisle,  and  Santee  Agency. 

It  is  said  that  the  work  of  the  missionary  society  is  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  that  all 
time  and  labor  spent  on  secular  pursuits  is  foreign  to  its  high  purpose.  If  man  were 
simply  a  spiritual  and  not  a  social  being,  if  he  were  freed  from  all  claims  which  his 
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home,  his  neighborhood,  and  his  country  impose  upon  him,  or  if  he  had  no  physical 
and  social  nature  to  be  cultivated,  the  development  of  which  is  hardly  less  necessary 
than  that  of  the  spiritual  nature,  the  case  were  different  and  the  objection  might  hold  ; 
but  when  we  remember  that  Christianity  is  for  the  whole  man,  and  not  for  a  part  of 
him,  the  question  assumes  a  different  form.  If  industrial  education  and  manual  labor 
such  as  shall  discipline  the  hand  and  eye  are  coming  to  be  regarded  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe  as  essential  to  the  best  development  of  intellectual  character  in  our 
schools,  and  as  fitting  men  better  for  their  work  in  life,  how  much  more  is  it  true  on 
missionary  ground,  especially  among  uncivilized  races  where  life  among  the  masses  is  a 
struggle  for  existence.  Such  education  is  only  to  be  introduced  in  subordination  to  the 
mission  purpose,  to  raise  up  self-reliant,  self-respecting  men  and  women,  who  shall 
introduce  the  arts  of  civilized  life  and  prepare  the  way  for  self-supporting  Christian 
communities.  This  is  the  great  purpose  of  industrial  education.  Its  need  was  forcibly 
suggested  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  native  pastors  and  preachers  of  the  Marathi 
Mission.  The  question  raised  was,  what  can  be  done  for  those  of  the  young  men  and 
women  trained  in  our  mission  schools  who  are  not  needed  to  become  helpers  in  the 
missionary  work  ;  what  shall  be  done  to  prevent  their  lapsing  back  into  their  old  ways 
as  they  return  to  their  native  villages  and  naturally  fall  into  the  modes  of  life  which 
belong  to  their  heathen  condition?  It  was  the  sentiment  of  this  body  of  thoughtful 
men  that  some  industrial  education  should  be  connected  with  our  mission  schools ; 
that  all  who  should  go  out  from  these  schools  should  be  prepared  not  only  to  earn  an 
honest  livelihood  by  their  own  labor,  but  to  instruct  others  in  the  trades  and  occupa¬ 
tions  with  which  they  had  become  acquainted,  and  so  to  be  helpful  to  their  people. 

At  present  in  some  of  the  older  missions  ever)'  advance  in  our  missionary  work  adds 
new  burdens  to  the  mission  treasury.  Yet  there  must  be  a  limit  somewhere  to  what 
the  churches  at  home  can  do ;  and  that  limit  will  fall  far  within  the  limit  of  work 
needed  in  the  foreign  field.  A  recent  statement  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  is 
in  point.  The  call  in  their  different  fields  is  for  500  new  laborers;  they  dare  not 
venture  on  sending  more  than  fifty.  A  great  part  of  the  field  opening  before  them 
must  therefore  for  the  present  be  neglected.  The  vigorous  efforts  of  that  noble  Society 
are  well  known,  and  it  would  seem  that  they  are  reaching  the  limit  suggested  sooner 
than  others.  The  American  Board  has  already  reached  it  in  several  of  its  mission 
fields,  notably  in  India  and  in  Turkey;  and  yet  the  vast  outlying  district  remains 
comparatively  untouched,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  reaching  it  at  present. 
Communities  partially  enlightened  and  ready  to  receive  the  gospel  message  cannot  be 
reached,  and  great  opportunities  lying  at  hand  must  be  abandoned.  Hence  the  need 
of  industrial  education,  helping  our  Christian  communities  to  help  themselves  and  to 
carry  on  the  work  we  have  begun. 

The  unskilled  labor  of  the  masses  is  so  unproductive  as  to  secure  only  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life,  leaving  them  quite  unable  to  support  even  their  own  institutions. 
The  poverty  is  such  that  until  new  industrial  methods  shall  take  the  place  of  the 
unskilled  labor  and  traditional  ways  handed  down  for  centuries  from  one  generation  to 
another  there  is  little  hope  of  self-supporting  institutions.  Despite  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  on  the  part  of  missionaries  to  promote  self-support,  despite  the  self-denial 
practised  by  many  of  our  native  Christians,  it  still  remains  true  that  any  advance,  even 
in  our  older  fields,  is  only  possible  by  increased  expenditure  from  our  mission  treasury, 
and  that  the  work  is  no  nearer  independence  than  twenty  years  ago.  Nothing  is  more 
painful  to  a  mission  secretary  than  to  receive  year  after  year  substantially  the  same 
estimates  for  necessary  expenses  to  keep  up  the  work,  not  to  speak  of  any  advance. 

Let  education  then,  including  industrial  education,  keep  even  pace  with  the  preaching 
of  the  Word  and  a  Christian  civilization  will  mark  the  progress  of  the  gospel.  In  order 
to  carry  out  this  idea,  no  large  expenditure  need  be  incurred  beyond  the  supply  of 
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necessary  buildings  and  equipment.  After  this  these  institutions  should  be  self- 
supporting,  the  time  of  the  students  being  divided  between  study  and  work..  The  first 
outlay  will  soon  be  offset  by  diminished  running  expenses  of  the  schools,  while 
eventually  the  people  will  be  able  to  undertake  the  support  of  their  own  institutions. 
Intelligent  and  skilled  labor  will  soon  make  a  prosperous  Christian  community. 

This  question  of  industrial  education  has  been  steadily  coming  to  the  front  for  some 
years  past.  Missionaries  of  the  American  Board,  without  the  endorsement  or  formal 
encouragement  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  and  with  slight  expenditure  of  mission 
funds,  have  begun  industrial  schools  at  several  points  with  a  view  to  forwarding  the 
best  interests  of  their  work,  as  at  Samokov,  Bardezag,  and  Marsovan  in  the  Turkish 
missions ;  at  Ahmednagar  and  Sirur  in  the  Marathi  Mission ;  at  Tillipally  in  Ceylon ; 
at  Amanzimtote  in  the  Zulu  Mission:  and  in  Western  Africa.  For  the  present,  indus¬ 
trial  education  is  limited  rather  to  what  is  known  as  self-help ;  that  is,  to  enable  young 
men  who  might  otherwise  fail  of  an  education  to  earn  their  own  support ;  and  the 
cost  incurred  thus  far  has  been  met  largely  by  individuals  specially  interested  in  this 
form  of  effort.  Similar  experiments  are  in  progress  in  much  the  same  style  in  the 
missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  Presbyterian  Board. 
The  results  have  been  most  happy  in  the  development  of  individual  character. 
But  a  broader  view  looks  to  preparing  the  way  for  self-supporting  Christian  com¬ 
munities.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  of  England  has  had  this  matter  under 
consideration,  and  an  elaborate  report  was  presented  three  years  since.  Among  other 
statements  considered  was  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone,  who  made  it  clear  that 
in  his  diocese  the  Society  would  fail  in  its  duty  if  it  confined  the  education  of  children 
to  book  learning,  thus  stimulating  one  side  only  of  the  African  character,  and  failing 
to  instill  into  them  an  appreciation  of  and  respect  for  honest  manual  toil.  Among  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  Committee  were  the  following :  — 

“  That  it  is  desirable  that  missionaries  assigned  to  Africa  or  to  uncivilized  portions  of 
the  mission  field  should  have,  if  possible,  some  industrial  training  before  proceeding  to 
the  mission  field. 

“  That  while  the  Committee  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  evidence  to  show  that 
industrial  training  should  form  a  factor  in  educational  work  in  all  the  C.  M.  S. 
Missions,  yet  they  consider  that  there  are  certain  places  in  which  such  training  should 
form  a  part  of  the  regular  teaching  in  the  mission  schools.” 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Speer,  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board,  he  cites  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Shed,  of  Persia,  as  follows,  practically  covering  industrial  education 
in  both  forms,  whether  for  the  individual  or  for  the  community  :  — 

“There  is  a  subject  that  by  the  opening  of  the  college  weighs  heavily  on  my  heart 
and  on  all  thoughtful  lovers  of  the  people.  It  is  how  to  save  the  young  men  from 
demoralization.  ...  To  earn  a  respectable  living  is  very  difficult  and  often  impossible. 
Industrial  education  seems  to  be  the  only  means  toward  the  solution  of  the  question. 
It  is  possible  for  us  to  have  a  department  of  instruction  at  the  college  devoted  to 
industrial  arts  and  then  accept  all  the  boys  who  wish  to  come  and  pay  their  way. 
Then  put  them  into  a  course  of  industry  as  well  as  intellectual  study,  so  that  they  will 
have  a  well-grounded  education  in  common  science,  morals,  and  the  Bible,  and  a  good 
foundation  for  character,  and  a  trade  with  which  to  earn  their  bread.  The  sentiment 
in  our  evangelical  church  will  strongly  support  such  an  effort.  The  native  brethren 
urge  us  to  try  some  such  method,  to  make  labor  respected  and  profitable.  All  the 
missionaries  feel  that  we  must  do  something  or  our  Church  and  Christian  community 
will  greatly  suffer.” 

Mr.  Speer  also  refers  to  the  condition  of  the  work  in  various  missions  of  his  Board 
very  like  to  those  detailed  above.  He  says  :  — 

“  It  seems  quite  clear  to  me  (i)  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  healthy,  influential  church 
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in  mission  lands  its  members  must  be  self-supporting;  (2)  as  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity  grows,  the  proportion  whom  the  missionaries  can  employ  will  become  less ;  (3) 
the  others  must  be  taught  some  means  of  self-support.  (4)  Industrial  work  can  in 
many  instances  become  self-supporting.  Other  schools  cannot.  (5)  There  can  be  no 
question  of  the  evangelistic  influence.  (6)  One  important  and  present  advantage  in 
some  cases  is  that  money  now  paid  to  heathen  workers  can  be  honestly  earned  by 
Christian  artisans.  (7)  When  the  break  comes  in  some  of  the  mission  fields,  as  it 
surely  will  come  before  many  years,  it  will  be  an  advantage  beyond  all  value  to  have  a 
large  number  of  men  not  professional  preachers,  who  will  be  truly  missionaries,  and 
who  will  help  to  shape  the  new  life.” 

It  is  evident  that  industrial  education  must  be  adapted  to  the  condition  of  different 
mission  fields,  and  will  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  degree  of  civilization  found  in 
each.  It  must  be  limited  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  Christian  community,  and  from 
first  to  last  be  kept  under  direct  Christian  influence  in  order  to  the  best  result.  Its 
value  to  the  missionary  as  a  means  of  influence  on  the  native  community  has  been 
illustrated  in  the  splendid  career  of  Bishop  Pattison  of  Melanesia,  of  Dr.  Paton  of 
the  New  Hebrides,  and,  if  possible,  still  more  remarkably  in  Mackay  of  Uganda.  As 
a  means  of  self-help  and  discipline  in  character  to  young  men  in  training  for  Christian 
work  it  has  already  proved  itself  of  the  greatest  service.  What  it  is  to  be  as  a  means 
of  developing  Christian  communities  may  mark  the  next  stage  in  the  progress  of  the 
missionary  enterprise. 

II.  We  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  problem  proposed  —  a 
possible  unity  in  the  presentation  of  the  gospel  to  the  unevangelized  world  by  so  many 
denominations  and  schools  of  theology.  While  all  are  agreed  in  the  great  essentials 
of  gospel  truth,  each  denomination  naturally  presents  it  in  a  form  peculiar  to  itself; 
and  when,  as  in  some  instances,  thirty  or  forty  different  denominations  are  laboring  in 
the  same  field,  it  is  obvious  that  the  native  mind  is  often  greatly  perplexed,  and  an 
undue  prejudice  is  excited  against  the  gospel.  Aside  from  the  form  in  which  the  truth 
is  presented  by  each  denomination  from  a  doctrinal  point  of  view,  its  own  peculiar 
forms  of  church  government  naturally  find  expression  in  the  new  churches  that  each 
may  gather ;  hence  a  multitude  of  churches  representing  all  the  varieties  of  denomina¬ 
tional  life  at  home  spring  up  on  foreign  soil,  often  to  the  bewilderment  of  thoughtful 
natives  and  oftener  still  leading  to  unprofitable  discussion  and  waste  of  time  and 
strength  on  matters  of  comparatively  small  moment  as  contrasted  with  the  supreme 
object  of  missionary  endeavor.  There  was  truth,  though  not  the  whole  truth,  in  the 
objection  made  by  Mozoomdar  to  Christianity  in  India  when  he  said  that  India  wanted 
an  "Oriental  Christ”;  the  East  required  a  different  Christ  —  one  that  should  be 
“  naturalized,”  so  to  speak,  to  the  country.  The  different  denominational  forms  and 
creeds  had  led  him  to  this  false  conception  of  Christ,  and  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
hearty  acceptance  of  the  gospel.  What  he  needed,  of  course,  was  not  an  Oriental  or 
an  Occidental  Christ,  but  the  Christ  of  Revelation,  whom  God  has  set  forth  to  be 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world  ;  yet  his  objection  revealed  a  defect  in  our  modern  method 
of  presenting  the  Christ. 

Now  when  we  consider  the  great  variety  of  character  and  of  culture  among  the 
civilized  races,  and  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  race  among  “nature  peoples,”  it  is 
obvious  that  the  conceptions  of  divine  truth  presented  by  missionaries  must  be  almost 
infinitely  diversified.  We  accept,  as  the  very  condition  and  ground  of  all  missionary 
effort,  the  fact  that  it  is  man  everywhere  that  is  to  be  reached,  whether  in  a  civilized  or 
uncivilized  condition;  that  it  is  man,  not  as  sharing  in  peculiarities  of  race  or  culture, 
but  man  in  his  essential  character,  in  his  spiritual  being,  which  underlies  all  possible 
varieties  of  race  or  forms  of  culture ;  and  we  claim  that  the  gospel  is  adapted  to  every 
race  and  to  every  condition  of  the  human  family  and  that  the  spiritual  nature  of  man 
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must  respond  to  the  spiritual  truths  of  the  divine  revelation.  We  hold  that  the  spiritual 
nature,  however  covered  up,  however  debased,  must  respond  unless  the  light  which  is 
in  it  —  its  God-given  heritage  —  has  become  darkness,  and  all  possibility  of  reception 
of  divine  truth  has  ceased  to  be. 

Till  then  we  expect  a  response  to  our  message.  Is  it  not  becoming,  therefore,  that 
that  message  should  be  simplified  so  as  to  express  the  essential,  vital  truth  and  nothing 
more  —  just  as  we  strip  off  all  incidents  and  accidents  from  the  man  to  arrive  at  his 
true  spiritual  condition  —  to  the  spirit  that  is  in  him  ?  This  is  the  unsolved  problem  — 
to  present  the  essential  truth  of  the  gospel  stripped  of  all  that  belongs  to  denominational 
peculiarity  or  ritual;  all  that  belongs  to  the  philosophical  opinions  and  speculations 
peculiar  to  race.  Is  it  not  possible  to  lay  aside  all  these  accretions  and  arrive  at  the 
simple  substance  of  the  gospel,  which  is  the  divinely  appointed  means  for  the  regenera¬ 
tion  of  human  souls?  Suppose  it  were  possible,  for  example,  to  determine  upon  some 
common  ground  for  the  thirty-one  different  missionary  societies  working  in  Japan,  or 
for  the  sixty  or  more  in  India ;  some  one  common  statement  of  the  message  of  life,  so 
that  wherever  a  missionary  was  found,  wherever  a  church  was  organized,  all  should  be 
in  agreement  as  to  the  first  principles  of  the  truth ;  that  each  missionary  should  be 
found  in  harmony  with  every  other  missionary,  each  believer  in  harmony  with  every 
other  believer  in  that  which  is  a  primal  necessity ;  each  missionary,  therefore,  rejoicing 
in  the  success  of  every  other  as  a  part  of  the  common  work  to  the  glory  of  a  common 
Lord.  The  feeling  that  would  prompt  to  such  united  action  is  often  expressed  more  or 
less  fully  in  conferences  of  missionaries  of  different  denominations.  In  such  con¬ 
ferences,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  the  one  dominant  thought  is  Christ  and  his 
cause ;  all  local  denominational  peculiarities  are  dropped,  and  men  meet  in  a  spirit  of 
Christian  brotherhood  that  if  only  carried  out  to  the  full  in  the  manner  above  suggested 
would  result  in  clearing  away  much  that  interferes  with  the  progress  of  the  gospel. 
A  suggestion  of  what  might  be  exhibited  on  a  far  wider  scale  is  furnished  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  our  japan  Mission,  in  which  missionaries  of  different  denominations  have 
worked  together  as  brethren,  knowing  only  Christ  and  his  cause.  The  results 
accomplished  are  the  best  illustration  of  what  may  be  effected  by  such  unity  of 
effort. 

It  is  the  complaint  of  many  thoughtful  Christian  men  in  our  native  churches  abroad 
that  we  are  endeavoring  to  introduce  not  simply  Christianity,  but  an  American  type  of 
it,  to  establish  our  own  forms  of  doctrine  and  church  order ;  whereas  due  regard  should 
be  had  to  the  constitution  of  the  native  mind.  Whether  we  are  conscious  or  not  of  hav¬ 
ing  given  occasion  for  it,  the  objection  is  well  taken.  It  is  but  natural  that  men  living 
under  our  institutions,  rejoicing  in  what  the  gospel  has  done  for  our  own  country  and 
regarding  our  type  of  Christianity  as  the  most  advanced  in  the  world,  should  desire  to 
introduce  American  ideas  in  church  and  state;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  all 
nations,  of  whatsoever  race,  language,  temperament,  or  peculiarity  of  any  sort,  shall 
ultimately  come  and  worship  before  God  in  the  sublime  unity  of  a  divine  life  and  a  divine 
purpose,  we  must  not  insist  upon  pressing  unduly  the  forms  of  thought  of  one  country’ 
upon  the  intellectual  life  of  another.  We  doubt  if  God  would  be  as  much  honored  in 
introducing  our  American  Christianity  around  the  world,  splendid  as  it  is  and  our 
special  joy  and  hope,  as  in  having  each  nation  with  its  own  peculiar  characteristics 
brought  into  union  with  him.  He  is  to  be  honored  in  all  these  peculiarities  and  possi¬ 
bilities  that  belong  to  each  particular  race.  All  these  are  to  be  Christianized,  or  rather 
spiritualized  —  made  to  show  their  fullest  power  and  grandest  possibilities  through  the 
divine  life  which  has  come  into  the  world.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  a  development 
of  Christianity  may  not  yet  appear  among  some  races  which  shall  be  of  a  far  higher 
type  than  has  yet  been  realized.  There  may  be  a  wealth  of  spiritual  power  and  spiritual 
life  yet  to  be  brought  out  in  Mongol  or  Hindu  or  African,  of  which  we  have  as  yet  no 
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adequate  conception,  and  which  shall  be  to  the  glory  of  the  divine  grace.  Any  solution 
of  the  question  now  suggested  may  be  quite  impracticable,  yet  this  problem  may  well 
have  its  place  in  our  thoughts,  and  to  some  extent  at  least  modify  our  methods  in 
the  foreign  work.  The  nearer  we  can  approach  the  solution  the  better.  The  more 
absolute  the  harmony  of  purpose  and  aim  cherished  in  our  various  mission  fields 
by  all  who  bear  the  Christian  name,  the  sooner  will  be  the  triumph  of  the  gospel. 
In  the  divine  economy  of  providence  and  of  grace,  and  especially  under  the  present 
dispensation  of  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit,  we  should  expect  that  the  simplest  and 
most  vital  truths  of  the  gospel  would  find  a  response  in  the  common  spiritual  nature  of 
mankind  of  whatever  condition  or  clime. 

The  Bible  itself  is  the  most  wonderful  illustration  in  all  literature  of  truth  so  pre¬ 
sented  as  to  admit  of  being  translated  into  every  language  spoken  among  men  with  the 
least  possible  loss.  This  fact  shows  the  possibility  of  presenting  vital  truths  in  such  a 
way  as  to  reach  man  everywhere.  The  next  step  is  the  selection  of  such  facts  and 
truths  as  will  sum  up  in  the  briefest,  simplest,  clearest  form  the  essentials  of  divine 
revelation.  These  all  centre  in  the  cross  of  Christ.  Under,  the  ministration  of  the 
Spirit  shall  we  not  expect  that  this  sublime  revelation  of  the  love  of  God  will  prove 
itself  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  everyone  that  believeth,  Jew  or  Gentile,  bar¬ 
barian,  Scythian,  bond  or  free?  Is  not  this  the  doctrine  taught  us  by  our  Lord  when 
he  said :  ■■  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me  ’’ ?  Is  it 
not  the  doctrine  of  Paul  as  he  preached  of  Christ  and  him  crucified  at  Antioch  and 
Corinth  and  other  centres  of  old-world  civilization?  What  other  doctrine  has  had  such 
power  in  modern  mission  fields?  It  was  the  story  of  Christ’s  sufferings  that  stirred  the 
hearts  of  the  Greenlanders  after  five  years  of  fruitless  labor  on  other  lines.  It  was  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  that  stayed  up  the  hearts  of  Christians  in  the  early  centuries  of 
persecution  even  unto  death.  It  was  this  that  sustained  in  recent  times  the  Christians 
of  Madagascar  during  twenty-five  years  of  bitterest  persecution,  with  no  teachers,  no 
books,  but  only  the  remembrance  of  Christ’s  sufferings  in  their  behalf,  to  hold  them 
firm  in  their  loyalty  to  him.  It  is  “  the  old,  old  story"  that  has  stirred  the  hearts  of 
thousands  in  times  of  great  revival  on  mission  fields  among  the  Hawaiians,  the  Karens 
of  Burma,  the  Nestorians  of  Persia. 

Have  we  not  in  these  instances  a  suggestion  as  to  what  should  be  the  one  message 
to  which  all  else  should  be  subordinate  -  the  message  for  every  missionary  of  every 
denomination  the  world  over?  Let  all  subsequent  instruction  be  given  in  due  time  in 
order  to  the  fulness  of  the  Christian  life,  to  the  highest  and  worthiest  Christian  civili¬ 
zation,  until  man  shall  stand  forth  redeemed  in  all  his  powers,  to  the  praise  of  God  and 
the  glory  of  his  grace.  Let  the  life  that  is  in  Christ  have  its  free  development  and  take 
on  a  form  for  itself  according  to  the  characteristics  and  intellectual  endowment  of  each 
separate  people.  Let  no  creed  or  form  of  church  organization  or  ritual  be  imposed.  At 
most  the  missionary  will  suggest  methods  until  such  time  as  the  native  church  shall 
attain  its  majority.  Let  there  be  no  more  jealous  rivalry  of  denominational  interest, 
no  more  waste  of  men  or  means  in  building  up  separate  sects,  but  one  vospel  one 
Christian  life,  one  united  movement  on  the  part  of  all  evangelical  denominations.  Then 
would  the  great  offence  of  Christianity— the  multiplicity  of  sects  and  creeds  — be  done 
away ;  then  would  the  Church  be  one  in  her  mission  enteiprise ;  then  would  she  rise 
and  shine,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  being  risen  upon  her.  No  more  parliaments  of 
religions,  but  conferences  of  the  Christian  world !  The  Church 

"  Elect  from  every  nation, 

Yet  one  o'er  all  the  earth, 

Her  charter  of  salvation, 

One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  birth." 
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marks.  A  charge  of  32  marks  in  addition  is  made  for  attending  the  exercises 
in  the  chemical  laboratory,  and  of  17  marks  for  attending  the  same  in  the 
electro-technical  laboratory.  Materials  used  are  to  be  paid  for  extra.  The 
library  consists  of  a  large  and  rare  collection  of  all  kinds,  and  can  be  used 
by  the  students  free  of  charge. 

The  sugar  technicians  follow  for  the  first  five  terms  (of  six  months  each) 
the  lectures  and  exercises  in  common  with  the  students  of  technical  chem¬ 
istry.  Their  plan  of  studies,  per  week,  is  the  following  : 


Studies. 

Winter  term. 

Summer  term. 

Lee- 

Exer- 

Lee- 

c'iscs. 

First  year  [two  terms'). 

S 

♦ 

2 

3 

|^.'  f  rnrh'#,,>ry 

6 

6 

2 

3 

5 

6 

3 

; 

Second  year  [two  terms). 

a 

3 

3 

» 

3 

6 

6 

Analytical  chemistry . 

Stoichiometric  calculations . 

> 

Analysis  of  measures . 

3 

Third  year. 

First  term : 

Second  term  : 

6 

T  1  L  1  rh-mi-?'— 

1 

a  -  1.  1 

E 

The  second  term  of  the  third  year  is  specially  provided  for  sugar  tech¬ 
nicians.  The  “technical-chemical  analysis”  is  here  extended  to  all  prod¬ 
ucts  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  from  the  raw  material  to  the 
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various  stages  in  the  processes  of  manufacturing,  and  to  all  by-products. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  present  methods  of  manufacturing  sugar. 

Under  “special  methods  for  manufacturing  sugar,”  the  following  sub¬ 
jects  are  taught:  History  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  with  special  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  various  plants  which  are  of  local  or  general  importance;  de¬ 
tailed  treatment  of  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  the  production  of  the 
juice,  diffusion  and  saturation,  filtration  of  the  juice  through  bone  black,  and 
the  various  methods  of  mechanical  filtration ;  evaporation,  working  up  of  the 
residues,  and  the  gaining  of  second  products ;  refining  of  sirups  and  residues ; 
transformation  of  raw  into  refined  sugar  by  the  various  methods  of  refining; 
statistics;  Government  taxation  and  bounty. 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet  covers  the  following  subjects:  Varieties 
of  sugar  beets,  soil  and  climate,  treatment  and  working  of  the  soil,  sowing 
and  cultivation  of  the  beet,  gathering  of  the  crop  and  preserving  the  roots, 
seed-growing,  enemies  (both  animal  and  vegetable)  and  diseases  of  the  sugar 
beets,  how  to  make  use  of  the  residues  and  waste  of  the  factory,  payment 
for  sugar  beets  according  to  the  percentage  of  sugar. 

Agricultural  chemistry  comprises  the  following  topics:  The  atmosphere, 
its  composition  and  influence  upon  the  soil  and  the  growing  of  plants;  the 
soil,  its  origin,  composition,  qualities,  and  division;  the  various  parts  of  the 
plants,  nourishment  of  the  plants  and  absorption,  manuring  and  the  various 
kinds  of  fertilizers,  both  natural  and  artificial. 

Numerous  excursions  are  made  to  factories  and  beet  farms  to  practically 
demonstrate  the  objects  of  the  lectures. 

There  is  another  technical  sugar  school  in  Brunswick  called  the  “School 
for  Sugar  Industry,”  which  is  also  susidized  by  the  Government,  and  which 
was  formerly  the  leading  sugar  school  in  Germany.  To  enter  this  school,  a 
high-school  training  is  not  required,  and  it  is  therefore  frequented  mostly  by 
persons  who  have  practically  worked  in  sugar  factories  and  desire  to  acquire 
the  scientific  part  in  a  condensed  form.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  the 
requirements  demanded  from  a  sugar  technician  nowadays  are  higher  than 
those  furnished  in  the  School  for  Sugar  Industry,  and  that,  therefore,  poly- 
technical  schools,  such  as  the.  Technical  High  School,  where  the  student 
receives  a  more  thorough,  broader  education,  are  the  institutes  of  the  future. 

JULIUS  MUTH, 

Consul. 

Magdeburg,  June  ij,  1894 . 


CHEFOO  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

My  attention  was  called  to  the  Chefoo  Industrial  School  when  recently 
in  Chefoo  on  business  connected  with  the  United  States  consular  agency  at 
that  port.  It  was  then  my  good  fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Rev. 
G.  S.  Hays,  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  the  founder  of  this  school. 
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A  cursory  review  of  the  work  being  carried  on  at  the  school,  under  the 
energetic  management  of  Mr.  Hays,  will  no  doubt  be  instructive,  as  well  as 
gratifying,  to  those  of  our  citizens  who  are  interested  in  mission  work  and 
profitable  to  those  of  our  country  who  watch,  for  commercial  purposes,  the 
progress  of  any  budding  industry  or  industries. 

In  an  article  by  Mr.  Hays,  in  the  March  number  of  the  Chinese  Re¬ 
corder,  the  reasons  that  led  him  to  institute  this  school  are  explained.  In 
speaking  of  the  importance  we  attach  to  manual  training  in  our  home 
schools  and  colleges  as  a  means  of  developing  the  well-rounded  man,  help¬ 
ful  to  himself  and  to  others,  Mr.  Hays  puts  the  question : 

If  this  be  true  to  any  considerable  extent  in  Christian  lands,  how  much  more  is  it  true  in 
such  a  land  as  China?  And  why  specially  true  in  China?  The  answer  is  patent  to  all  who 
have  given  the  subject  an  hour’s  honest  thought. 

The  Chinaman  does  not  rely  on  self,  but  on  his  parents,  on  his  ancestors,  on  his  pastor, 
on  the  church.  He  has  no  courage  in  the  face  of  difficulties.  As  a  mechanic  he  has  little 
skill*  The  grains  of  truth  and  honesty  necessary  to  the  healthy  and  successful  artisan  have 
not  taken  root  in  his  mental  and  moral  make-up.  He  has  no  inventive  genius.  It  were  a 
sin  for  him  to  harbor  so  irreverent  an  article.  The  inventions  were  all  completed  and  per¬ 
fected  for  him  several  hundred  or  thousand  years  ago. 

To  sum  up,  the  Chinaman  is  helpless,  through  centuries  of  lack  of  training,  and  apparently 
so  by  nature.  He  is  Stuck  in  the  mud  and  mire  of  fixed  traditions. 

The  question  is,  how  to  pull  him  out,  set  him  on  his  feet,  and  teach  him  to  exercise  his 
legs  until  they  become  strong  and  able  to  bear  him. 

This  state  of  social  existence  in  China,  as  described  by  Mr.  Hays,  led 
him  not  only  to  consider  if  it  were  not  the  duty  of  the  missionary  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  better  the  material  condition  of  the  people  to  whom  he  is  sent, 
but  also  to  conclude  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  missionary  work  and  teach¬ 
ing  to  unfit  rather  than  to  fit  the  Chinaman  for  earning  a  living.  Under  this 
head,  Mr.  Hays  says : 

Boys  and  girls  are  taken  from  their  homes  early  in  life,  and,  without  effort  on  their  own 
part,  are  provided  with  books,  food,  and  clothing  in  mission  schools  for  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
until  they  are  educated  away  from  the  hard  life  they  would  otherwise  have  led.  They  study 
western  sciences,  commit  roll  after  roll  of  classics,  but  they  never  learn  to  chop  off  a  finger 
nail  or  roll  up  a  sleeve  and  go  to  work. 

Put  one  of  them  in  a  school,  prop  him  up  securely  on  all  sides,  furnish  him  with  pupils, 
furnish  him  with  a  satisfactory  salary,  and  all  goes  on  harmoniously.  But  take  away  the 
props,  and  down  he  goes  like  Huniply  Dumpty.  Such  an  education  goes  for  nothing,  and 
worse  than  nothing.  Such  a  man  is  not  a  factor  in  the  civilization  and  evangelization  of  the 
land;  he  is  entirely  too  aristocratic  to  attend  markets  and  associate  with  dull  clods  of  farmers. 

If,  after  years  of  educating,  the  pupil  is  unfitted  to  shift  for  himself,  then  the  church  has 
done  him  an  irreparable  wrong,  in  that  her  representatives  have  unfitted  the  man  to  manage 
for  himself. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  ideas  that  led  Mr.  Hays,  as  a  means  of  coun¬ 
teracting  the  inertia  fostered  by  teaching  that  tends  to  make  the  Chinaman 
even  more  helpless  as  a  member  of  society  than  he  otherwise  would  have  been, 
to  introduce  something  in  the  way  of  manual  training  into  the  educational 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  making  this  assertion,  M  r.  Hays  is  speaking  of  the  natives  of  the  Shantung 
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work  carried  on  by  his  mission  at  Chefoo.  This  step  evidently  was  under¬ 
taken  none  too  soon,  as  Mr.  Hays  says: 

Our  pupils  were  sick.  Bundled  up  in  thickly  wadded  garments;  sleeping,  studying,  and 
reciting  in  badly  ventilated  rooms;  eating  such  quantities  of  grease  and  strong  food  as  only  a 
Chinaman  can  undertake  to  digest,  and  withal  taking  no  exercise  whatever,  they  were  strangely 
affected  about  the  regions  of  the  stomach,  throat,  and  lungs.  Many  were  consuming  quarts 
of  medicine,  some  were  spitting  blood,  and  a  large  majority  were  afflicted  with  a  pronounced 
type  of  dyspepsia. 

Industrial  work  was  consequently  begun  to  counteract  this  state  of  things. 
In  the  beginning,  the  pride  of  the  Chinaman  had  to  be  overcome.  The 
idea  of  manual  labor  was  at  first  regarded  by  the  pupils  as  an  indignity,  and 
threats  were  made  that  they  would  leave  in  a  body;  but,  undaunted  by  this 
insubordination,  Mr.  Hays  proceeded  to  formulate  and  organize  his  scheme. 

The  boys  were  told  that  they  might  work  an  hour  and  a  half  each  day 
with  wages,  or  exercise  for  the  same  time  daily  without  wages.  The  ma¬ 
jority  preferred  the  wages.  Several  acres  of  land  were  secured,  and  the  boys 
were  put  to  work  digging  wells,  carrying  earth,  laying  out  grounds,  plant¬ 
ing  trees  and  flowers,  and  sowing  crops  of  beans,  corn,  and  wheat. 

Canning  fruit.  The  late  Dr.  Nevins,  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  at 
Chefoo,  had  successfully  introduced  foreign  fruits  into  the  province  of  Shan¬ 
tung.  The  time  had  come  when  the  growers  of  these  fruits  were  suffering 
evident  loss  through  much  of  the  fruit  going  to  waste.  Mr.  Hays  therefore 
conceived  the  idea  of  starting  a  canning  industry  with  his  staff  of  pupils. 
Economical  furnaces  were  built  for  stewing  the  fruits;  men  were  trained  to 
stew  and  sweeten  them  and  perform  the  necessary  details  of  putting  them 
into  cans  labeled  and  ready  for  the  market.  At  present,  the  canning  force 
consists  of  thirty  or  more  schoolboys,  who  pare  and  cut  fruit  an  hour  and  a 
half  daily;  two  men,  with  an  assistant  coolie  in  training,  who  give  their 
whole  time  to  canning  fruits  and  jams;  and  two  tinners. 

A  tool  was  invented  for  stamping  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  tins,  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  strong  and  reliable.  The  tins,  as  well  as  the 
jams,  are  made  on  the  mission  premises.  These  preserved  fruits  are  finding 
a  ready  market  among  the  foreign  residents  of  Chefoo,  Tien-Tsin,  and  Peking, 
as  they  are  recognized  to  be  of  superior  quality,  unadulterated,  and  cheaper 
than  foreign  preserves. 

Photography.  The  Shantung  promontories  are  beautiful  and  picturesque. 
Mr.  Hays  had  given  considerable  attention  to  photography.  His  plant  in 
the  shape  of  cameras,  lenses,  sensitizing  and  toning  outfits,  developing  pans, 
mount  paper  and  chemicals,  etc.,  was  turned  over  to  the  industrial  school; 
also  a  fine  stock  of  negatives,  illustrating  almost  every  phase  of  life  in 
Shantung,  methods  of  travel,  utensils,  weddings,  processions,  Chinamen  on 
the  go  and  at  a  standstill,  and  women  and  children  in  the  house  and  in  the 
school.  The  boys  took  readily  and  earnestly  to  this  pleasant  occupation. 
They  have  been  taught  to  silver  paper,  print,  tone,  fix,  wash,  mount,  and 
make  negatives,  and  several  of  them  retouch  and  color  the  photographs. 
No  traveler  leaves  Chefoo  without  taking  with  him  a  stock  of  these  interest- 
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ing  views.  During  the  past  five  months,  photography  has  brought  into  the 
school  over  $400. 

Lace-making. — A  novel  feature  of  this  school,  lately  added,  is  the  teach¬ 
ing,  by  the  wife  of  Mr.  Hays,  of  the  art  of  silk,  handmade  pillow,  or  tor¬ 
chon  lace-making  to  Chinese  women  and  girls.  The  process  has  been  slow 
and  tedious,  but,  from  the  many  excellent  specimens  shown  me  of  the  work 
done  by  the  women,  I  should  judge  that  the  art  has  been  successfully  insti¬ 
tuted.  The  lace  shows  fine,  conscientious  workmanship.  According  to 
widths — ranging  from  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  inches — it  can  be  made 

in  any  color  and  of  any  design  at  from  35  to  65  cents  (Mexican)  per  yard. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  lace  should  find  a  ready  market  in  our  country, 
and  I  trust  that  the  notice  given  here  to  this  budding  industry  may  attract 
the  attention  of  some  of  our  importers.  Lace-making,  if  encouraged,  will 
undoubtedly  give  employment  to  thousands  of  poor  and  needy  native  women, 
who  are  necessarily  idle  for  several  months  of  each  year.  A  room  has  been 
added  to  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  women  during  the  winter 
days  and  teaching  them  lace-making. 

At  present,  it  seems  that  the  work  being  done  in  this  school  is  all  in  the 
direction  of  meeting  and  supplying  foreign  demand.  This  is  but  natural,  as 
the  school  is  under  the  direction  of  foreigners,  who  see  and  appreciate  their 
own  needs.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Chinese  youth  now  being  taught 
that  manual  labor  is  anything  but  degrading  will  in  time  discover  occupa¬ 
tions  that  will  be  beneficial  to  the  Chinese  themselves.  Unless  this  is  the 
result  of  their  teaching,  the  existence  of  the  present  undertaking  is  ephemeral, 
in  that  it  will  flourish  only  so  long  as  it  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
foreigners.  Labor  fraught  with  enduring  results  is  bound  in  the  long  run  to 
appeal  to  the  Chinese  as  worthy  of  any  effort  expended. 

SHERIDAN  P.  READ, 

Consul. 

Tien-Tsin,  April  28,  1894. 
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The  railways  of  Australia  practically  represent  the  assets  for  the  national 
debts  of  each  colony,  and  to-day  would  probably  realize,  if  they  were  to  be 
disposed  of,  the  full  amount  of  the  national  indebtedness.  It  is,  however, 
improbable  that  the  people  concerned  will  ever  allow  these  great  possessions 
to  pass  into  private  hands,  believing  that  they  should  be  retained  to  open  up 
and  develop  the  resources  of  the  colonies  and  aid  in  the  material  progress  of 

Australia.  .... 

It  is  agreed,  however,  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  railway  administra¬ 
tion  should  be  separated  from  politics.  The  construction  and  direction  of 
new  lines  may  well  be  left  to  Parliament  to  determine,  but  the  management 
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of  the  lines  and  control  of  the  railways’  daily  working,  it  is  held,  are  matters 
for  skilled  and  capable  railway  managers,  untrammeled  by  the  exigencies 
that  political  considerations  would  often  cause  to  influence  the  political 
mind. 

The  statutes  of  the  colonies  placing  the  railways  under  the  existing  com¬ 
missioners — Victoria  in  1883,  South  Australia  in  1887,  New  South  Wales  in 
188S,  and  Queensland  in  1888— have,  to  a  large  extent,  provided  for  the 
management  of  the  railways  on  commercial,  as  separate  from  political, 
lines.  Each  railway  system  is  under  the  control  of  three  commissioners,  who 
have  had  large  powers  to  administer,  free  from  political  interference;  and 
those  best  able  to  judge  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  system  has  worked  well. 
The  Parliament  of  Victoria,  however,  has  recently  thought  it  well  to  amend 
the  act  passed  in  1883  by  limiting  the  power  of  the  [railway  commissioners 
and  giving  to  the  railway  minister  of  the  day  greater  power  to  interfere  in 
the  management  of  the  lines.  Sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  demon¬ 
strate  whether  the  change  is  a  wise  one,  but  fears  are  expressed  that  the 
change  will  not  work  well.  Experience  in  railway  management  can  only 
be  acquired  by  years  of  study  and  practical  work,  and  the  political  manager, 
however  anxious  to  do  good,  may  at  any  time,  through  lack  of  experience 
and  railway  knowledge,  do  much  harm.  In  the  other  colonies  the  result  of 
the  railway  working  under  the  capable  commissioners  that  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  has  been  most  satisfactory,  and  the  people  are  content  to  leave  the 
conditions  generally  as  they  are  at  present. 

Turning  to  the  existing  railways,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  assume  good 
proportions  on  the  face  of  Australia,  and  it  is  a  necessity  in  this  continent, 
perhaps  more  than  in  any  other,  that  railways  should  be  spread  over  the  land 
to  open  it  up  to  settlement.  Unfortunately,  the  interior  is  without  reliable 
river  courses  ;  the  rivers  that  do  exist  are  too  shallow  and  uncertain  to  allow 
of  perfect  dependence  being  placed  on  them  at  all  times,  and  the  railways 
must  come  in  to  give  a  continuous  and  reliable  means  of  communication 
between  the  inland  plains  and  the  seacoast.  This  explains  the  continual  de¬ 
mand  for  new  lines  of  railway  as  the  only  reliable  means  of  internal  develop¬ 
ment;  and,  though  it  would  be  distinctly  unwise  to  attempt  to  diminish  any 
of  the  safeguards  that  have  been  adopted  for  the  prevention  of  expenditure 
upon  commercially  hopeless  lines,  a  too  close  scrutiny  of  the  immediate 
ability  of  new  routes  to  be  made  remunerative — bearing  in  mind  that  the 
railways  are  not  only  the  main  arteries  of  industrial  communication,  but  the 
real  pioneers  of  settlement,  developing  the  immense  resources  of  inland 
Australia  wherever  they  trend— should  not  be  allowed  to  weigh  too  heavily 
against  their  construction.  A  reliable,  ready,  and  not  too  expensive  means 
of  communication  with  the  seaboard  is  as  necessary  to  the  settler  and  pro¬ 
ducer  as  even  the  land  itself. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  colonies  will  show  that  colonial  legislators 
have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  importance  of  railways.  In  every  direction 
are  long  lengths  of  trunk  lines  evidencing  this  fact.  The  completion  of  the 
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©lit  of  the  shadow  of  Right 
The  world  moves  into  light; 

-9t  is  daybreak  everywhere. 

— Longfellow. 
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ROEH M  &  SON, 


* 
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MAKERS  OF  THE  FINEST  GRADES  OF 

«-Fn>iernify  jewelry,-- 

DETF.OIT,  MICHIGAN. 

Mention  Mndisonensis  when  writing. 


BRUNO'S- 


BANJOS.  GUITARS  \Y_ 
AND  MANDOLINS.  ’N 

H  ighest  Grades  at  Lowest  Prices. 


J.  E.  GRANT.  97. 

<5.  jf.  Blumin, 


j  practical 
1  Matcbmaltcr  m'6 
j  3ewelcr. 

©ptical  ©cot's,  Silverware,  &c. 


BONBONS  and  CHOCOLATES 


Novelties  in  Taney  Baskets  &  Borfboanieres 
SUITABLE  FOR  PRESENTS. 

863  BROABW.'Y,  bet.  i7ih  &  iSth  Sts 
SS0  Breadway,  eor.  Liberty  St. 

21  West  42(i  Street,  near  StS  Avo. 


(-“ANDIES  carefully  packed  and  shipped  to  all  part9 
of  the  country,  by  mail  or  express. 

USE  O UR  COCOA  and  CHOCOLATES 

FOR  FATING  AND  DRINKING. 

SO LD  BY  ALL  GROCERS. 

—31K5- 


OFFICIAl  ANNOUNCEMENT 

ewasoaGILLOTT’S  PENS 

CHICAGO  EXPOSITION, 

AWARD  :  ‘'For  excellence  of  Fteel  used 
In  their  manufacture.  It  being  line  grained  and 
clastic  ;  superior  wnrkmnnsnip,  especially  shown 
bv  tint  careful  grinding  which  leaves  the  pens 
free  from  defects  The  tempering  is  excellent 
and  the  action  of  the  liuished  p«  ns  perfect.” 

(Signed)  FRANZ  VOGT, 

(  H.  I.  lvIMBU.I.,  Individual  Judoe. 
Approved  :■<  Tree’ l  Dejtari mental  Com. 

(Joe..  Hoy i)  Tiiachkr, 

Chairman  Exec.  Com.  on  Aicards. 


601  E.  F.,  303,  404,  004  E.  F.,  and  others. 
Apply  to  yonr  dealer  for  them. 


A  BRILLIANT  STUDENT. 

Head  of  the  class,  perfect  recitations  and  examinations, 
envied  by  all.  To  attain  such  honor  a  good  memory  is 
necessary.  The  new  physiological  discovery— Memory 
Restorative  Tablets  -quickly  and  permanently  in¬ 
crease  the  memory  two  to  tenfold  and  greatly  augment  in¬ 
tellectual  power.  Difficult  studies,  lectures,  etc.,  easily 
mastered;  truly  marvelous,  highly  endorsed,  your  success 
assured.  Price,  ji.oo,  postpaid.  Send  for  circular. 

MEMORY  TABLET  CO.,  114  5th  Ave  ,  N.  Y. 


New  York. 


NEW  BOOK  STORE, 

A.  H.  STOCK.  PROP.. 

Text- Books  ami  Stationery. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO 

ORDINARY  BOOKS. 


At  present  located  next 
door  to  Hotel  Hamilton. 

‘\n  /icn/ar  alfrnliau  I'/X/i  IT  I  Ti  lt  II  OKK  in  alt  hanrhts. 


Anv  hook  wanted  will  he  obtained  promptly  and  at 
the  lowest  price.  SHORES  BUILDING,  Broad  St  , 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
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No.  2  Smith  Block,  Hamilton. 

Stock  HSTe^-utr  s. rad  "Varied. 

iRDERS  TAKEN  FOR  BADGES  AND  COT  FLOWERS. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  repairing  of 
Badges,  Watches  and  Jewelry.  Engrav¬ 
ing.  Correct  and  scientific  fitting  of  the 
•s  with  glasses. 


tific  filling  oj  me  s  \ 


E.  B.  GASKELL., 

-  -  DEALER  IN  -  - 

HARDWARE,  STOVES, 

AND  TINWARE, 

o  Table  and  Pocket.  Cutlery,  o 

Corner  Broad  and  Madison  Streets, 

HAMILTON,  -  -  NEW  YORK. 


H.-  U.-  HILL. 


*  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Class  FHotogxsplier  fox  ’02,  ’03,  and. ’©4. 


jpi-ge^rxt  for 


PCocIs.lc 


accessories 

added.  Dealer  in 

IT r a.m<ss,  i  e:\x7-s,  e:t<3 


Daxsis  Block;, 


Han/iltoij,  H.  Y. 


Students  of  Colgate  Henry  Clay  JUNIOR  Camera. 


University  and  Academy. 

Gentlemen:  Having  recently  purchased  new  machinery,  we  are 
better  prepared  to  make  new  work  and  do  repairing,  than  ever 
before  at  Lower  Prices. 

Cordovan,  Dongola,  French  Calf  and  Gentlemen's 
Shoes,  either  in  Lace,  Congress  or  Button, 
at  prices  varying  from  $3.50  to  $6.00. 
Thanking  you  for  past  patronage,  we  remaiu 
Respectfully  yours, 

H  W  McGRAW 


Of  course  it’s  good.  Most  as  good 
as  our  $55  henry  Clay.  Can’t 
specify  here.  Only  quote  price. 

4x5  size . $30 

5x7  size . $38 

SCOVILL  &  ADAMS  CO., 

4.23  Broome  Street,  -  New  York. 
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COLGATE  UNIVERSITY, 

Hamilton,  TSTew  York. 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Special  Courses. 

CURRICULUM  BROAD  AND  LIBERAL. 

High  Standards.  Moderate  Expenses. 


The  Classical  Course  is  well-balanced  in  its  prescribed  studies,  and  offers,  after  the  Winter 
Term  of  Sophomore  year,  liberal  provision  for  electives.  There  are  two  courses  in  Letters  and 
Philosophy  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  and  two  courses  in  Letters  and  Science 
lending  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Two  years’  work  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  isopen 
both  to  regular  and  special  students  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Physical  Training: — Ample  grounds  for  out-door  sports.  During  the  College  year,  1894- 
95,  a  large  modern  Gymnasium,  fully  equipped  will  be  opened.  The  exercises  will  be  in  charge  of 
a  specialist  in  Physical  Training. 

Fall  Term,  September  13,  1894;  Winter  Term,  January  3,  1895 ;  Spring  Term,  April  4, 
1895  ;  Commencement,  June  20,  1895, 

For  catalogue  address  “  Registrar  of  Colgate  University;”  on  financial  matters,  William  R. 
Rowlands,  Treasurer  of  the  University. 

Correspondence  in  regard  to  admission  to  the  College  should  be  addressed  to  Professor  N.  L. 
Andrews,  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty. 

The  Calendar  of  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary  and  of  Colgate  Academy  corresponds  with  that  of  Colgate 
University.  As  to  the  Theological  Seminary,  address  Dr.  H.  S.  Loyd,  Corresponding  Secretary.  Craduates  of  Col 
gate  Academy  are  admitted  to  Colgate  University  without  examination. 


COLGATE)  ACADEMY, 

£I£IjyiILTO|y,  N-  Y. 

USTEEW  GYMNASIUM,  **  *■ 

cottage:  dormitories. 

IMPROVED  COURSE  of  STUDY:  BEST  MODERN  METHODS. 

For  illustrated  Catalogue,  address  the  Principal.  C.  H.  Thurber,  A.  M. 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
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PIANOS!  PIANOS! 

Banjos,  #  Guitars,  Mai/doliijs, 

- AND - 

MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE 

OF  a:.!,  kinds. 

•~~o,  The  Finest  Instruments  Made. 
Largest  Stock  to  Select  From. 

Fine  5  f&fionery,  P°ckef  f c. 

R.  C.  BURTON, 


L.  M.  ROYCE, 


—DEALER  IN — 


166  and  168  Genesee  St., 


UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Groceries,  *  *  Crockery, 

"Wall  Paper, 

STUDENT  ISM  PS,  FIXTURES,  #o. 

SMITH  BLOCK,  BROAD  STREET, 

Hamilton.  New  York. 

w.  wsuL.sansy 

MANUFACTURER  of 

BOOTS  &  SHOES, 

Repairing  neatly,  cheaply  and  promptly  done. 

Lebanon  Street,  -  -  HAMILTON,  N.  Y. 


SM 


.  tj£vme5_l°lel, 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

RATES  $2.00  AND  $2.50  PER  DAY. 

SMITH  &  WHITE,  Proprietors. 


V.  Piotrow, 


*  '  *  , MERCHANT  TAILOR. 


-jPl3STXO  DEALER  I3ST— 


GENTS  FURNISHING  GOODS, 


FULL  STOCK  OF* 


NECKWEAR,  COLLARS, 
CUKES  SHIRTS 
UNDERWEAR.  ETC 


Lebanon  Street, 


Hamilton,  New  York. 
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"MIiLi  apd  Winter  0pBi?ir?g, 

1  T.  E.  Scon  f  Son’s, 

Autistic  Tailors. 

A  full  line  of  the  latest  novelties  for  Gentlemen's  Garments  al¬ 
ways  on  hand,  including  Overcoats,  Trousers  and  Faucy  Vestings 
of  all  the  latest  shades  nnd  colors,  which  will  be  made  up  in  first- 
class  style  at  reasonable  prices. 

First-Class  Mackintoshes  Made  to  Order. 

T.  EL  Scott  <5*  Son, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FINE  WOOLENS , 

38  Genesee  Street,  -  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

MIi 

J.  G.  ABEL’S 

CASH  DEPARTMENT  STORE  IS  HEAD¬ 
QUARTERS  FOR 

STATIONERY  AND  STUDENTS’  SUPPLIES, 

BLANK  BOOKS  AND  PADS, PENCILS,  INK, 

COMBS,  BRUSHES,  PURSES,  KNIVES,  &e. 

Buy  tlie  Colgate  Pads.  Buy  Note  Paper  by  the 
pound,  20c. 

STAND  AND  HANGING  LAMPS.  CROCKERY,  GROCERIES, 

CONFECTIONERY  AND  FRUIT. 

5c.  and  ioc.  Novelties.  Call  and  see  us  next  to  P.  0. 

j^ARK  ^jSuSE, 

W.  G.  LIPPITT,  Proprietor. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  BANQUETS,  PARTIES 
AND  ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR 

ATHLETIC  TEAMS. 

ICE  CREAMS,  FRUIT  ICES, 

QajhiyvI) 

Rensselaer  ESTf|{*B 
Polytechnic 
a sch'ol of  Institute, 

ENGINEERING  Troy,^,Y. 

Local  examinations  provided  for.  Send  for  a  Catalogue 

UTICA.  IXTTjPcCjPl. 

MODEL  RESTAURANT. 

ICECREAM  SODA,  FRUIT  CONFECTIONS, 

S.  L.  HOWE,  A.  3., 

Private  Instructor  ip  JVIatfyematics, 

ALSO  AGENT  FOR 

the  SECURITY  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSOCIATION 

Office  at  MRS.  HUNl ,  2d  house  back  of  ME.  Church. 

f\.  G.  SANFORD, 

JEWELRY  AND  OPTICAL  GOODS, 

Broken  lenses  refitted.  Watches  and  Badges 
repaired. 

Fine  Chstotn  TailoritM- 

EHRSAM  &  FITCH, 

- UTICA,  N.  Y. - 

Will  show  a  large  assortment  of  Cloths  for  Suitings.  Overcoatings, 
Pant  Patterns  nnd  Fancy  Vestings. 

136  Genesee  St.,  -  -  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

The  Fisk  Teachers’  Agencies, 

Everett  0.  Fisk  &  Co.,  Props. 

j  Ashburton  Place. .  Boston ,  Mass 

70  Fifth  Avenue, . New  York.N.  )'. 

106  Wabash  Avenue. . Chicago.  III. 

jj  Church  Shed , . Toronto ,  Gin, 

/. n  is  S.  Sirring  Street ,  -  -  -  Los  .T  ngcles.  Cat 

.SoST\vf/lh  Street,  -  ....  Washington,  D.  C. 
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EDITORIAL. 


'THE  news  that  Mr.  A.  E.  Lockhart,  ’91,  went 
*  down  with  the  Elbe  to  a  watery  grave  will 
be  read  with  grief  by  all  who  knew  him.  The 
thought  that  he  was  returning  to  his  native  land 
in  order  to  begin  his  lite  work  after  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  his  post-graduate  course  in  Germany  gives 
added  pathos  to  his  death.  Whether  the  engulf¬ 
ing  wave  drew  him  swiftly  down,  or  whether  he 
was  left  to  struggle  for  a  few  awful  moments  in 
the  icy  waters  his  friends  can  never  know,  but 
they  have  the  assurance,  by  the  quiet  dignity  of 
his  upright  student  life,  that  he  died  like  a  Chris¬ 
tian  college  man.  Were  all  his  years  of  prepa¬ 
ration,  therefore,  spent  in  vain  ?  It  cannot  be. 
I11  a  better  country  where  there  shall  be  no  more 
sea  a  larger  life  awaits  him. 

‘•Else  earth  is  darkness  at  the  core 

And  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is.” 


rFHE  Missionary  Convention  makes  it  timely 
1  again  to  remind  the  students  of  their  duty  to 
the  Cossum  Fund.  At  such  a  time  of  crisis  in 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  Missionary  Union  it  is 
especially  desirable  that  we  contribute  to  the 
Fund  to  the  full  extent  of  our  ability.  The  Sem¬ 
inar}'  has  pledged  over  $250;  the  other  de¬ 
partments  of  the  University  ought  not  to  fall 
behind.  It  is  as  clearly  the  duty  of  Colgate  to 
support  Cossum  in  China  as  to  support  our  ath¬ 
letic  interests. 

A  RRANGEMENTS  for  a  baseball  game  with 
■*  Harvard  have  been  made  possible  by  per¬ 
sonal  subscriptions  from  students  who  appreciate 
the  advantages  which  accrue  to  Colgate  by  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  diamond  the  teams  of  prominent  col¬ 
leges.  There  is  no  surer  way  to  win  recognition 
in  the  college  world.  The  Harvard  game  will 
be  a  commendable  example  of  college  loyalty  on 
the  part  of  all  those  who  bear  the  expenses  of 
the  trip.  If  this  spirit  pervaded  our  University 
all  our  financial  problems  in  connection  with  our 
athletics  would  find  a  speedy  solution. 

\T/E  devote  the  greater  part  of  our  space  in  this 
’’  issue  to  the  Inter-Seminary  Missionary  Al¬ 
liance  Convention.  Although  some  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  and  speakers,  including  Dr.  Gracey,  and 
Dr.  Boggs,  of  India,  were  prevented  by  the 
snow  storm  from  reaching  Hamilton,  the  sessions 
were  interesting  and  profitable.  The  thoughtful 
message  of  President  Harper,  the  helpful  pres¬ 
ence  of  Dr.  Jessup,  the  instructive  lecture  by  Dr. 
Moore,  the  inspiring  address  of  Dr.  Marshall, 
and  the  soul-enriching  sermon  of  our  own  Dr. 
Clarke,  together  with  able  discussions  of  mission¬ 
ary  topics  by  delegates  made  a  convention  which 
ought  to  deepen  the  sense  of  responsibility  and 
enlarge  the  heart  of  all  who  attended. 
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A  T  this  season  of  the  year  circulars  are  received 
through  the  mail  addressed  to  students  and 
signed  “Yours  Confidentially.”  The  purpose 
of  the  circular  is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  undersigned  “are  ready  to  supply  the  busy 
students  ol  the  country  with  all  kinds  of  literary 
productions  at  the  very  lowest  rate.”  The  men 
engaged  in  this  unsavory  business,  by  their  own 
admission,  are  branded  as  enemies  of  the  public 
good.  That  they  glory  in  their  shame  reveals 
the  depth  of  their  depravity.  They  proudly  an¬ 
nounce  the  success  of  their  attempts  to  under¬ 
mine  the  young  manhood  of  American  colleges 
by.  the  statement  that  “they  are  no  strangers  to 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  country  and 
their  work  is  becoming  more  and  more  of  a 
necessity  to  the  student.”  The  wide  extent  of 
their  criminal  operations  is  seen  by  the  un¬ 
blushing  statement  that  during  the  past  sixteen 
years  their  business  has  increased  from  a  mere 
local  institution  to  the  limits  of  the  English 
speaking  world.  Like  other  beasts  of  prey  they 
have  no  pity.  The  process  of  debauching  stu¬ 
dents  is  begun  as  early  in  their  career  as  possible 
by  the  flattering  offer  to  furnish  High  School 
orations  and  essays  from  prices  ranging  from 
three  to  eight  dollars;  when  the  student  reaches 
college  prices  for  work  furnished  are  correspond¬ 
ingly  higher.  The  infamous  character  of  this 
business  is  seen  in  the  “confidential”  statement 
that  they  make  a  specialty  of  medical,  mathemat¬ 
ical  and  law  theses,  “upon  which  we  have  built 
the  foundations  of  our  enormous  business.”  This 
statement  means  that  for  the  sake  of  gain  this 
firm  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  flood  these  im¬ 
portant  professions  with  incompetent  men  Such 
a  business  is  a  menace  to  the  public  welfare. 
“Green  goods”  men  and  “bunco-steerers”  are 
respectable  in  comparison.  We  doubt  not  that 
gentlemen  of  these  latter  professions,  from  a 
sense  of  moral  superiority,  would  decline  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  members  of  this  Ohio  firm. 
The  Madisonensis  gladly  gives  them  this  free 
advertisement  while  it  entertains  the  hope  that 
when,  amid  the  execratious  of  all  honorable  men, 
they  pass  to  Hades  they  may  there  be  doomed 
by  Rhadamanthus  to  read  through  endless  ages 
the  “low-priced  sermons”  with  which  at  the  rate 
oi  fifty  cents  each  they  offer  to  replenish  the 
“barrel”  of  needy  theologs. 


POLGffCG  YGR86. 


A  Valentine. 


f  \  charming  maid,  with  soft  blue  eyes, 

— /  With  face  so  sweet  and  form  so  fair, 

My  heart  is  tangled  in  your  hair, 

My  soul  is  lost  within  those  eyes. 

O,  prithee,  Love,  wilt  thou  he  mine — 

My  Valentine? 

C.  U.,  -95. 


Snow-birds. 


Tn7  HENCE?  and  whither  do  ye  go? 

Pretty  children  of  the  snow ; 

And  why  seek  this  northern  clime 
In  the  dreary  winter  time, 

While  your  brothers  fly  away 
To  the  Southland?  Do  ye  stay 
Here  with  us  to  lend  your  cheer 
To  this  dreary  lime  of  year? 

Truly  we  should  love  you,  then, 

Heller  than  vour  brethren.  *  Anon. 


Haec  Olim  Meminisse  Juvabit. 

V  hen  the  evening  gathers  round  me, 

And  the  Sabbath  day  is  done; 

As  I  sit  amid  the  twilight, 

At  the  sinking  of  the  sun; 

Then  an  image  conies  before  me, 

And  it  gives  my  heart  a  thrill: 

’Tis  the  image  of  the  paper  sack 
I  carried  on  the  hill. 

There  were  crackers,  cheese  and  doughnuts, 
Also  biscuits  hard  as  tack; 

Oftentimes  a  stray  banana, 

But  of  meat  there  was  a  lack. 

Shall  I  speak  of  cake  and  toothpick, 

How  with  care  we  used  to  pack, 

How  the  food  was  jammed  together, 

In  that  little  paper  sack  ? 

Then  the  boys  who.  roomed  around  me, 

Now  in  fancy  I  can  see; 

As  they  gathered  in  my  cozv  room 
To  eat  their  lunch  with  me. 

When  the  simple  meal  was  ended. 

Then  the  boys  would  gather  round; 

Letting  old  familiar  voices 
In  an  evening  hymn  resound. 

Ah  those  days  that  are  no  longer, 

Days  that  never  will  come  back. 

When  I  sat  in  old  East  College 
With  my  little  paper  sack 

Though  you  offer  me  great  treasures 
Gladly  would  I  give  them  back. 

Could  I  pass  a  single  evening 
With  that  little  paper  sack. 

J.  M.  T.,  ’9S. 
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Albert  Edwin  Lockhart. 

The  news  of  the  tragic  death  of  our  friend  and 
classmate,  Albert  E.  Lockhart,  will  bring  sorrow 
to  many  readers  of  the  Madisonensis.  The 
high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  and  the  gra¬ 
cious  influence  that  his  personality  exercised 
over  the  lives  of  many  of  us  make  it  difficult  to 
realize  that  the  possibilities  of  that  influence  are 
at  an  end,  and  that  the  familiar  form  is  lost  for¬ 
ever. 

Many  people  in  Hamilton  remember  Lockhart 
as  a  boy.  He  was  born  at  Camillus,  in  1869, 
where  his  father,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Lockhart,  was 
pastor;  but  later  they  removed  to  this  village, 
and  resided  here  several  years.  But  for  the  most 
of  us  acquaintance  with  him  began  when  he  came 
from  Lockport  in  ’87,  and  entered  college  with 
the  class  of ’91 .  His  preparation,  completed  at 
an  early  age,  augured  well  for  the  future.  He 
joined  us  not  as  a  matured  man,  but  as  a  youth 
of  lovable  disposition,  noble  character,  and  splen¬ 
did  capabilities.  With  time  and  discipline  his 
character  rounded  into  all  that  was  most  manly 
and  beautiful.  High  ideals,  a  broad  sympathjq 
wide  range  of  interest,  gentleness,  amiability, 
charity  were  all  his.  His  affectionate  disposition 
was  broad  in  its  scope,  giving  pleasure  to  many. 
Yet  not  every  one  knew  or  understood  him.  He 
confided  in  few,  but  those  who  knew  him  best 
well  understood  his  admiration  for  the  things 
that  are  noble  and  beautiful  and  the  influence  it 
had  upon  his  Christian  life. 

Our  brother  entered  college  without  a  definite 
aim,  beyond  the  acquisition  of  an  education;  but 
.his  taste  soon  led  him  to  an  especial  interest  in 
science,  and  he  found  his  greatest  pleasure  in  the 
study  of  chemistry.  After  graduation  with  the 
class  of  ’91'  he  continued  his  laboratory  studies  a 
year  with  Professor  MacGregory,  and  the  next 
year  took  up  his  course  abroad.  Several  months 
were  spent  at  Gdttengen,  Germany,  in  studying 
the  language;  he  then  entered  the  university  at 
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Strasburg  and  remained  two  semesters;  from 
there  he  removed  to  Heidleberg  where  his  scien¬ 
tific  studies  were  completed.  And  it  is  just  at 
the  close  of  these  three  years  of  post  graduate 
study,  that  he  is  called  upon  to  relinquish  the 
duties  of  life. 

His  work  was  not  characterized  by  drudgery 
but  by  a  keen  interest  in  the  subjects  that  ap¬ 
pealed  to  his  taste.  He  was  never  too  much  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  his  own  interests  to  think  of  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  others.  His  genial  nature  appreciated 
society,  for  which  it  also  eminently  fitted  him. 
As  a  member  of  the  Beta  Theta  Pi  fraternity  he 
was  highly  honored  and  dearly  loved;  as  a  class¬ 
mate  he  held  a  warm  place  in  all  hearts;  as  a  man 
he  was  respected  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

Could  the  ill  fated  Elbe  restore  what  is  lost  we 
should  be  glad,  but  we  believe  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  faith  can  make  easy  even  such  an  end. 
And  with  those  to  whom  our  brother  was  dearest, 
we  join  in  believing  that  his  will  be  the  happy 
reward  of  one  who  delighted  in  making  all  others 
happy. 

E.  W.  Smith. 

Resolutions  of  Sympathy. 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God,  in 
His  infinite  wisdom,  to  remove  by  death  on 
January  30,  1895,  our  beloved  brother,  Al¬ 
bert  E.  Lockhart,  of  the  class  of ’91,  be  it 

Resolved ,  That  we,  the  members  of  Colgate 
chapter,  the  Beta  Theta  of  Beta  Theta  Pi,  ex¬ 
press  our  sorrow  at  the  loss  which  we  have  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  death  of  our  brother  and  alumnus. 
And  be  it 

Resolved ,  That  we  extend  to  the  bereaved  fam¬ 
ily  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in  this  peculiar  dis¬ 
pensation  of  the  Divine  Will.  And  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
sent  to  the  afflicted  family  and  that  they  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Beta  Theta  Pi  and  Madisonensis. 

W.  H.  Brown,  ’96. 

A.  B.  Aldrich,  ’97. 

W.  W.  Grant,  ’98. 

Committee. 
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Inter-Seminary  Missionary  Alliance. 
EIGHTH  ANNUAL  DISTRICT  CONVENTION  HELD 
AT  HAMILTON,  FEBRUARY  7-IO.. 

The  opening  session  of  the  convention  of  the 
Inter-Seminary  Missionary  Alliance  was  held  in 
the  Baptist  church,  Thursday  evening,  February 
7.  Mr.  L.  C.  H.  Biggs  presided.  The  meeting 
was  opened  by  a  praise  service,  led  by  Mr.  G.  A. 
Briggs.  The  Rev.  C.  S.  Savage  invoked  the  di¬ 
vine  presence.  Dr.  Burnham  then  welcomed  the 
delegates  to  Colgate.  He  said  he  welcomed  them 
because  they  loved  the  same  Ford,  because  they 
were  striving  for  the  broadening  of  missionary 
work,  because  they  believed  that  our  Lord  was 
the  world’s  Lord.  He  welcomed  them  to  this 
spot  as  hallowed  ground,  .where  the  first  efforts 
of  the  Baptists  had  been  put  forth  for  ministerial 
and  missionary  work. 

The  Rev.  I.  Pierson,  of  the  Congregational 
church,  then  welcomed  the  visitors  in  behalf  of 
the  village.  Dr.  Burnham  had  welcomed  them 
to  the  "Hill;”  he  welcomed  them  to  the  plain. 
Hamilton  was  a  village  of  learning,  and  to  such 
a  village  be  bade  them  hearty  welcome.  He  wel¬ 
comed  the  delegates  for  what  they  were,  recruits 
for  a  great  campaign;  for  their  constituency,  the 
religious  institutions  of  the  East;  for  what  they 
would  be,  God’s  missionaries  to  the  heathen. 
With  a  hearty  "  God  bless  you”  he  bade  them 
welcome. 

After  a  solo,  sung  in  a  pleasing  manner  by  Mr. 
I).  H.  Clare,  C.  U.,  ’95,  Dr.  Burnham  fittingly 
introduced  Dr.  Harper,  president  of  Chicago 
University. 

Dr.  Harper  spoke  on  the  subject,  "What  are 
the  problems  of  the  day,  and  how  shall  we  re¬ 
gard  them  ?”  He  spoke  in  part,  as  follows: — 

What  are  people  thinking  about?  Is  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  discover  any  one  group  of  problems  which 
may  be  said  to  occupy  the  largest  share  of  atten¬ 
tion  ?  It  cannot  be  said  that  problems  of  educa¬ 
tion  form  the  prevailing  subject  of  thought,  since 
an  examination  of  the  situation  shows  a  general 
apathy  in  reference  to  the  real  value  of  education, 
and  an  indifference  to  the  proper  methods  of  edu¬ 


cational  work.  Perhaps  it  is  the  intellectual 
questions  which  relate  to  theology,  science  and 
literature.  But  after  all,  few,  comparatively,  are 
interested  in  theological  disputations,  or  in  scien¬ 
tific  investigations,  or  even  in  the  great  w'orks 
of  literature.  Perhaps  questions  relating  to  re¬ 
ligion  and  to  religious  life  occupy  the  forefront. 
But  we  cannot  believe  that  any  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  those  who  are  connected  with  the  great 
religious  systems  concern  themselves  in  the  least 
about  questions  and  problems  of  religious  life. 
Is  it  not  true  then  that  social,  or  political-social 
questions  are  those  which  receive  the  greatest 
share  of  attention  ?  Treating  these  groups  of 
questions  together,  I  desire  to  formulate  a  few' 
propositions  for  consideration. 

1.  In  reference  to  these  questions  there  is  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places,  the  widest  possible 
divergence  of  thought  on  the  part  of  those  w'ho 
think. 

2.  Upon  the  results  of  the  discussion  of  these 
questions,  great  and  important  interests  depend, 
and  upon  those  who  engage  in  the  discussion, 
and  indeed  upon  those  w'ho  merely  think  about 
these  questions,  a  tremendous  responsibility  rests. 

3.  The  most  serious  difficult}'  which  presents 
itself  is  not  that  men  think  and  speak  differently 
in  reference  to  these  problems,  but  not  enough 
men  think,  and  further,  that  many  who  think  do 
not  think  properly. 

4.  Just  as  the  improper  conduct  of. church 
members  is  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  growth 
of  the  church,  so  many  men  are  deprived  the 
enjoyment  of  that  higher  life  which  ought  to 
come  from  the  settlement  of  these  questions,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  wrong  and  mistaken  attitude  as¬ 
sumed  toward  the  questions  themselves  and  by 
the  disputants  tow'ards  each  other. 

5.  The  thing  most  needed  is  the  adoption  of 
the  proper  spirit  and  attitude  of  mind  w'hich 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  w'hat  we  believe  to 
be  the  law  of  God. 

6.  It  is  reasonably  to  be  expected  that  men 
and  women  of  disciplined  minds  should  adopt 
the  right  attitude  in  dealing  with  these  questions. 

What  now',  is  the  attitude  which  should  be 
cultivated  ? 

1.  First  of  all,  let  us  exercise  caution  in  ac- 
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cepting  and  in  declaring  opinions.  The  exercise 
of  caution  is  not  an  exhibition  of  timidity.  It 
ought  not  to  leave  the  mind  in  disquietude.  It 
is  not  an  act  of  cowardness.  To  exercise  caution 
is  to-day  the  scholarly  thing,  the  wise  thing. 
It  was  the  attitude  of  mind  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  We  must  cultivate,  however,  openness  of 
mind.  We  see  too  many  instances  of  men,  even 
teachers,  whose  minds  are  closed  to  many  truths 
which  would  make  life  fuller  and  broader  if  they 
would  but'aecept  them.  To  the  mind  but  slightly 
open,  light  will  come;  but  from  the  mind  only 
slightly  closed,  the  most  precious  truths  are  con¬ 
cealed.  This  openness  of  mind  must  be  striven  for, 
because  in  just  so  far  as  it  is  attained,  one  places 
himself  in  position  to  receive  the  great  truths 
and  to  find  the  best  methods  to  carry  on  the 
work  which  has  been  given  him  to  do. 

3.  There  must  also  be  cultivated  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  investigation.  Much  old  truth  must 
be  restated.  There  is  still  new  truth  to  be  dis¬ 
covered.  New  methods  must  be  found  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  old  problems,  and  unless  we  find  new 
ways  we  shall  be  moving  around  in  a  circle. 
New  methods  of  religious  work,  new  methods  of 
educational  work  must  be  discovered.  The  facts 
for  the  study  of  the  problem  have  not  all  been 
collected.  All,  to  be  sure,  cannot  engage  in 
searching  for  these,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  every  truth  is  new  to  the  man  who  has  not 
before  grasped  it  and  appropriated  it  to  himself, 
and  in  this  sense  every  man  must  be  the  discov¬ 
erer  of  new  truth. 

4.  The  questions  must  be  approached  with  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  spirit.  The  specializ¬ 
ing  tendency  of  the  times  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  broader  spirit  of  conviction.  The  world 
needs  generalization  as  well  as  specialization. 
The  narrow  spirit  is  fatal  to  all  real  progress. 
There  must  be  breadth  and  comprehensiveness. 

5.  The  spirit  of  the  times  should  be  construc¬ 
tive  as  opposed  to  destructive.  Much  activity  is 
controlled  by  a  spirit  essentially  destructive.  For 
this  reason  confusion  reigns,  motives  are  misin¬ 
terpreted;  there  is  no  effort  made  to  discover  the 
true  spirit.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  destruction  is  often  a  necessary  companion 
of  construction.  In  order  to  build  we  must  first 


destroy.  This  was  true  of  the  commission  given 
to  Isaiah  and  of  that  given  to  Jeremiah.  But  we 
must  not  abandon  old  methods  or  break  them 
down  unless  we  have  new  methods  to  take  their 
place.  We  should  not  call  in  question  the  be¬ 
liefs  of  men  unless  we  are  ready  to  substitute 
something  better.  Let  the  work  of  destruction 
be  done  if  necessary,  but  let  it  be  done  without 
the  spirit  of  destruction.  This  was  the  policy  of 
Jesus  Christ  who  “came  not  to  destro)'  but  to 
fulfil’’  and  yet  performed  the  greatest  piece  of 
destructive  work  which  the  world  has  seen.  If 
now,  this  spirit  of  caution,  openmindedness,  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  breadth,  this  spirit  of 
charity  and  love  were  to  control  all  men,  what 
would  be  the  result  ?  A  settlement  in  large 
measure  of  all  our  difficulties,  the  discovery  of 
higher  principles  of  life  and  living  together  in 
peace  and  harmony  such  as  the  world  has  not 
yet  seen,  a  realization  in  part  of  that  ideal  life 
of  which  prophets  and  poets  have  spoken. 

Dr.  Andrews  then  dismissed  the  audience  with 
the  benediction. 

Friday  Morniug. 

The  first  session  of  the  Inter-Seminary  Alli¬ 
ance  convention  was  held  in  the  parlors  of  the 
Baptist /church  on  Friday  morning  at  9  o’clock. 
After  a  brief  prayer  service  followed  by  the  busi¬ 
ness  session  the  Rev.  Thomas  Moody,  from  the 
Upper  Congo,  gave  an  address  on  “Mission  Work 
in  Equatorial  Africa.’’  After  explaining  the 
geography  and  describing  the  climate  of  the 
country  the  speaker  presented  the  social  condi¬ 
tions  which  exist  at  his  own  station,  the  pieva- 
lence  of  murder  and  the  laxity  of  family  ties. 
He  then  discussed  the  difficulties  which  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  encounter  in  preserving  their  health,  in 
erecting  suitable  buildings,  learning  the  language 
and  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  natives.  Mr. 
Moody  has  spent  only  four  years  on  the  Upper 
Congo;  his  experience,  therefore,  is  limited,  his 
address,  however,  was  valuable  in  giving  a  plain 
unvarnished  description  of  the  practical  difficul¬ 
ties  and  the  everyday  experiences  of  missionary 
life.  Interesting  questions  were  evoked  by  the 
address  concerning  the  mortality  among  mission¬ 
aries,  the  visible  results  of  their  work  and  the 
outlook  for  the  future. 
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’  After  Mr  Moody’s  address  Mr.  A.  Faduma,  a 
native  of  West  Africa  and  now  of  Yale  Divinity 
school,  read  one  of  the  best  papers  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  on  “Industrial  Missions  in  Africa."  After 
speaking’of  the  present  enthusiasm  for  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  Africa,  Mr.  Faduma  said  the  songs  of  the 
past  were  on  “Arms  and  the  Man.”  Physical 
prowess  was  the  inspiration  of  poets.  Over  the 
continent  of  Africa  the  Arab  wandered  singing 
“Ivory  and  Slaves,”  then  civilized  nations  of 
Europe  sang  along  her  shores  “Cotton  and 
Slaves.”  The  age  of  war  is  now  followed  by  that 
of  peace.  It  is  not  Homer  or  Vergil  but  Christ 
who  is  the  inspiration  of  the  times  Industrial 
missions  were  prophesied  by  Isaiah  when  he  said 
“Jehovah  shall  arbitrate  among  the  nations  and 
shall  rebuke  many  people;  and  they  shall  beat 
beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and  their 
spears  into  scyths;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more.”  Our  song  to-day  is  “Christ,  Tools,  and 
the  Man.”  As  soon  as  a  man  becomes  a  com¬ 
plete  master  of  tools  he  is  no  longer  a  savage 
but  a  civilized  creature.  A  civilization  with 
Christ  is  the  highest  form  of  life  which  can  be 
taught  to  men.  I  feel  confident  in  the  assertion 
founded  upon  observation  that  a  man  without 
the  knowledge  of  tools  is  an  abnormal  man,  and 
if  he  is  a  Christian  an  abnormal  Christian.  All 
attempts  to  present  Christ  to  the  heathen  with¬ 
out  sufficient  emphasis  on  this  point  will  be 
fruitless.  The  saved  man  of  Africa  must  be 
thoroughly  saved.  We  must  not  forget  that  man 
is  a  complex  being.  He  is  not  merely  physical 
nor  is  he  merely  spiritual.  The  wonderful  insight 
of  Christ  when  he  was  on  the  earth  led  him  to  be 
a  physician  both  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men. 
We  approve  of  medical  and  industrial  missions 
in  heathen  lands  because  they  contribute  to  the 
upbuilding  of  Christ’s  kingdom.  The  great 
prophet  and  herald  of  industrial  missions  was 
Isaiah.  With  prophetic  vision  he  foretold  the 
cessation  of  war  and  the  conversion  of  war  like 
implements  to  agricultural.  Such  a  mission  we 
advocate  in  the  foreign  fields  to-day.  But  there 
are  other  reasons  why  Industrial  Missions  in  Af¬ 
rica  should  be  fostered.  They  are  necessary  (i) 
lor  the  development  of  the  native.  No  people 


are  better  qualified  to  teach  the  native  with  his 
hands  than  the  American  people.  The  backbone 
of  this  republic  is  its  working  men.  This  is  what 
Africa  needs.  If  the  natives  are  to  give  up  do¬ 
mestic  slavery  and  polygamy,  their  hands  must 
be  trained  to  work.  Industrial  Missions  are  also 
necessary  (2)  for  the  self-support  of  the  missions. 
It  is  a  poor  way  to  educate  a  child  which  will 
cause  him  to  depend  forsupport  upon  his  parents 
all  his  life.  Much  money  has  been  spent  in  the 
past  on  these  old  baby  missions  which  would  long 
since  have  been  self-supporting  if  proper  care  had 
been  taken  at  their  inception  to  give  the  natives 
industrial  training.  Native  school  teachers,  cat¬ 
echists  and  evangelists  could  be  had  at  lower  sal¬ 
aries  if  they  were  men  of  some  trade  like  Paul 
who  labored  with  his  own  hands.  These  mis¬ 
sions  are  necessary  (3)  for  the  self  respect  of  the 
native.  Some  natives  are  prevented  from  doing 
missionary  work  because  they  d<>  not  think  it 
self-respecting  to  draw  salaries  from  a  foreign 
board.  They  think  their  manhood  will  be  inter¬ 
fered  with,  when  in  spite  of  their  superior  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  people  they  must  acquiesce  in  foreign 
dictation  simply  because  they  are  dependent  on 
a  foreign  board.  Industrial  Missions  are  (4)  the 
best  cure  for  parasitism.  The  best  educator  is 
the  man  who  educates  you  to  stand  on  your  own 
legs.  Train  the  native  from  the  starting  of  a 
mission  to  build  his  own  church,  build  his  own 
house  under  improved  methods,  use  new  toolsand 
you  would  make  the  native  churches  self-sup¬ 
porting. 

But  who  is  to  be  the  leader  in  this  industrial 
mission?  Who  the  director  and  instuctor?  Here 
we  meet  with  two  difficulties  (1)  with  the  mis¬ 
sionary,  (2)  with  the  funds.  It  is  possible  for 
every  missionary  to  be  a  mechanic.  To  obviate 
this  difficulty  it  is  best  to  supply  each  mission 
with  a  missionary  mechanic,  a  practical  man  of 
affairs  with  a  hundred  hands  who  can  teach  ordi¬ 
nary  trades  while  the  missionary  is  devoted  to 
purely  evangelistic  work.  In  the  working  of  an 
industrial  mission,  agriculture  must  lake  the  first 
place.  The  native  must  be  taught  improved 
methods.  There  should  be  introduction  of  new 
seeds  and  Kitchen  gardening  the  vegetables  and 
meat  of  the  whole  region  should  be  raised  by  the 
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natives.  To  this  end  the  rearing  of  cattle  and 
poultry  is  as  necessary  to  their  education  as  the 
study  of  books.  Such  a  knowledge  helps  the 
native  to  live  an  honorable  and  honest  life.  It 
prevents  him  from  living  on  the  generosity  of  the 
foreign  supporters  of  the  mission.  It  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  to  encourage  and  develop  those 
industries  which  are  found  among  the  natives 
rather  than  import  from  abroad  ready  made 
materials  whose  manufacture  is  not  known  to 
them.  The  idea  ought  not  to  be  so  much  to 
foreignize  as  to  help  to  develop  the  native  in 
his  own  line.  There  is  large  scope  for  a  good 
education  in  practical  cooking  and  fruit  preserv¬ 
ing.  In  the  school  room  both  sexes  should  be 
taught  sewing.  What  Africa  needs  is  a  Christ¬ 
ianity  that  is  practical  and  full  of  common  sense, 
a  Christianity  which  will  respond  to  the  yearn¬ 
ings  of  her  spiritual  and  physical  life,  not  antag¬ 
onizing  the  two  natures  but  bringing  both  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  law  of  Christ.  It  is 
a  rounded  Christianity  she  needs.  It  is  Christ, 
Tools,  and  the  Man.  It  is  Christ  impressing 
himself  upon  the  civilized  man,  ennobling  his 
character,  widening  his  horizon  of  life  and  so 
transforming  him  that  he  shall  beat  his  sword 
into  ploughshares  and  spears  into  scythes. 

Friday  Afternoon. 

On  Friday  afternoon  after  a  brief  service  of 
song  Mr.  James  Si  mister,  of  Drew  Seminary, 
read  an  able  paper  on  “The  Negro  in  America 
and  his  Religious  Condition,”  in  which  he  trac¬ 
ed  the  marvelous  advancement  of  the  negro  and 
emphasized  the  imperious  need  of  education.  Mr. 
Me  Lellan  then  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  Sly,  of  Roch¬ 
ester  Seminary,  on  Alexander  Mackay.  An  ab¬ 
stract  is  given  below: 

The  history  of  the  Uganda  mission  in  Equato¬ 
rial  Africa  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  stories 
of  modern  missions.  It  cannot  be  understood 
apart  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  life  and  la¬ 
bors  of  its  pioneer  missionary,  Alexander  M. 
Maekaj'.  “  No  man  is  born  into  the  world”  says 
Lowell,  “whose  work  is  not  born  with  him.” 
How  true  this  was  of  Mackay  is  evident;  for 
surely  the  same  divine  wisdom  which  raised  up 
William  Carey,  the  cobbler,  in  England,  and  sent 


him  to  India,  which  prepared  Adoniram  Judson, 
the  student, 'in  America,  and  sent  him  to  Burma; 
and  which  trained  Robert  Morrison,  the  clerk, 
in  Scotland,  and  sent  him  to  China;  also  prepar¬ 
ed  Mackay,  the  student  and  engineer  of  Scotland 
and  Germany,  to  be  the  pioneer  missionary  to 
equatorial  Africa.  The  speaker  then  traced  the 
unmistakable  evidences  of  a  divine  plan  by  show¬ 
ing  how  Uganda  was  prepared,  by  the  explora¬ 
tions  of  Stanley,  for  the  coming  of  Mackay  and 
how  at  the  same  time,  God  was  preparing  Mac¬ 
kay,  in  a. strange  way,  for  his  labors  in  Uganda. 
The  life  of  the  heroic  missionary  was  then  pre¬ 
sented  by  showing,  (i)  the  preparation  which 
Mackay  received  for  his  mission;  (2)his  actual 
labors  in  Uganda;  (3)  his  character  and  influence. 
He  was  born  in  Scotland,  October  13,  1849.  His 
parents  had  destined  him  for  the  ministry  but,  to 
their  great  disappointment,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
a  change  came  over  the  boy.  From  being  en¬ 
grossed  in  his  studies,  he  almost  discarded  books 
and  turned  his  attention  to  printing.  He  be¬ 
came  intensely  interested  in  machinery.  His 
favorite  haunts  were  the  village  smithy,  the  gas 
works,  and  the  carpenter  shop.  At  the  end  .of 
two  years,  however,  he  returned  to  his  books  and 
began  to  take  great  delight  in  all  kinds  of  litera¬ 
ture.  After  graduating  as  a  teacher  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Mackay  s  father  still  hoped  he  might 
study  for  the  ministry.  The  young  man,  how¬ 
ever,  seemed  bent  on  becoming  a  mechanical  en¬ 
gineer.  For  four  years  he  studied  engineering 
and  kindred  subjects  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  He  then  went  to  Germany  where  he 
soon  became  known  as  the  inventor  of  a  machine 
which  obtained  first  prize  at  the  exhibition  of 
Breslau.  While  standing  aghast  at  the  infidelity 
of  his  German  associates,  a  single  address  on 
missionary  work  in  Madagascar,  sent  by  his  sis¬ 
ter  in  Scotland,  came  as  a  call  from  heaven  to  the 
young  mechanic.  He  was  then  twenty-four. 
The  thought  of  the  heathen  world  took  such  pos¬ 
session  of  him  that  he  described  his  experience 
as  a  new  conversion.  Other  young  men  were 
offering  themselves  as  medical  missionaries.  Why 
could  .he  not  go  as  an  engineering  missionary  ? 
The  notion  was  novel.  The  union  was  an  unique 
one.  Then  in  April  1875  came  Stanley’s  famous 
letter  describing  his  visit  to  the  court  of  King 
Mtesa  and  challenging  Christendom  to  send  mis- 
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sionaries  to  Uganda.  Mackay  was  the  first  to 
offer  his  services  and  on  April  27,  1876,  he  sailed 
from  Southampton.  The  work  of  Mackay  in 
Uganda  was  then  described;  how  he  constricted 
roads,  erected  his  own  machinery,  performed  ev¬ 
ery  sort  of  work  as  a  smithy,  tailor,  undertaker, 
gunsmith,  printer  and  carpenter.  He  built  houses 
for  the  natives,  planted  their  gardens,  taught 
them  to  work  in  iron,  gave  them  sanitary  meas¬ 
ures  to  protect  them  from  disease  and  instructed 
them  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  These  were  all 
used,  however,  as  so  many  object  lessons  of  spir¬ 
itual  truth.  The  church  grew  strong  amid  cruel 
persecutions  and  fearful  martyrdoms.  Mackay 
was  at  last  compelled  to  withdraw  from  Uganda 
and  crossed  to  the  south  side  of  Lake  Nyanza. 
Here  he  translated  and  printed  parts  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  sent  them  to  Uganda.  In  less  than 
two  years  after  his  expulsion  he  was  attacked 
with  fever  and  died.  His  work  in  Africa  had 
extended  over  less  than  fourteen  years.  The 
elements  of  character  in  such  a  hero  are  worthy 
of  note.  He  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  zeal.  It 
was  this  quality  that  distinguished  him  through¬ 
out  all  his  life.  In  all  his  varied  employments 
in  Africa  he  was  a  man  “terribly  in  earnest.” 
Yet  with  this  zeal  was  blended  consummate  tact. 
Simplicity  of  manner,  also,  characterized  him. 
His  whole  life  was  one  of  self-sacrifice.  A  month 
before  his  death  he  was  urged  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land.  “What  is  this  you  write?”  he  replied, 
"Come  home?  Surely  it  is  not  the  time  now, 
with  such  a  dearth  of  workers,  for  any  one  to 
desert  his  post.  Send  me  only  twenty  men  and 
I  may  be  tempted  to  come  home,  to  help  you  find 
the  second  twenty.”  But  with  this  self-sacrific¬ 
ing  spirit,  this  simplicity,  this  tact  and  zeal  there 
was  a  deep  spirituality  in  his  nature  which  con¬ 
secrated  it  all.  Faith  and  action  blended  beau¬ 
tifully  in  his  character.  His  work  still  lives  and 
grows.  Less  than  two  years  ago  a  church  was 
dedicated  at  Uganda  and  nearly  four  thousand 
Baganda  were  present.  Some  three  thousand  of 
these  are  converts.  ”  How  deep  the  loss  of  Mac¬ 
kay,”  says  Mr.  Ashe  one  of  the  present  mission¬ 
aries,  "only  those  who  knew  him  well  and  saw 
his  work,  can  understand.  He  was  one  of  those 
few  who  look  fearlessly  forth  and  seem  to  see  the 


face  of  the  living  God.  He  never  despaired  of 
any  person  or  any  thing.  He  was  quiet  aud- 
strong,  patient,  resolute  and  brave;  one  on  whom 
you  could  depend.  He  endured  fourteen  years 
of  Equatorial  Africa — fourteen  years  of  the  con¬ 
tradictions  of  men,  black  and  white,  fourteen 
years  of  dangers,  fevers,  sorrows,  disappoint¬ 
ments — and  in  all,  and  through  all  he  was  stead¬ 
fast,  unmovable;  a  true  missionary,  always 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.” 

Friday  Evening. 

On  Friday  evening  at  half  past  seven  alter  a 
short  praise  service,  Dr.  H.  H.  Jessup,  of  Beirut 
Syria,  gave  an  address  on  “Mohammedanism  and 
Missions  to  Mohammedans.”  Dr.  Jessup  pre¬ 
sented  his  subject  with  the  freedom  of  one  who 
has  enjoyed  a  long  experience  among  Moslems; 
his  address  was  listened  to  with  marked  interest. 
After  discussing,  with  the  aid  of  a  large  map,  the 
countries  which  are  now  the  strongholds  of  Islam 
the  speaker  called  attention  to  the  growth  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion  which,  although  not  aris¬ 
ing  for  nearly  seven  hundred  years  after  Christ, 
now  claims  200,000,000  adherents.  In  discuss¬ 
ing  the  character  of  Mohamet  Dr.  Jessup  express, 
ed  the  opinion  that  if  the  Prophet  had  been 
brought  into  contact  with  an  able  orthodox  Chris¬ 
tian  before  entering  upon  his  career,  he  would 
have  preached  a  pure  Christianity.  The  form  of 
Christianity  which  he  saw  was  of  a  grossly  per¬ 
verted  type.  The  speaker  then  traced  briefly  the 
Mohammedan  conquests  and  showed  their  far- 
reaching  influence  by  the  statement  that  there 
were  now  23,000,000  adherents  of  Islam  in  China. 
The  Koran  was  then  briefly  described.  Dr.  Jes¬ 
sup  reminded  his  hearers  that  the  Koran  was 
spoiled  in  translation  and  read  choice  passages  in 
the  original  Arabic  in  order  to  show  the  beauty 
of  the  rhythm.  Attention  was  called  to  a  few 
of  the  curious  blunders  in  the  sacred  book,  viz., 
in  the  confusion  of  Miriam,  sister  ol  Moses,  and 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  in  uniting  into 
one  story  Saul,  Gideon  and  David.  For  our  Bi¬ 
ble  the  scholarly  Moslems  have  high  esteem;  the 
common  people,  however,  abhor  Christians  as 
dogs  and  infidels.  If  we  take  the  Koran  from 
the  Moslem  we  must  give  him  the  Bible;  for  it  is 
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a  dangerous  thing  to  rob  a  man  of  his  faith  and 
not  to  give  him  something  better  in  its  place.  In 
describing  the  present  state  of  Islam  the  speaker 
ieferred  to  the  great  college  at  Cairo  where  12,000 
students  are  engaged  in  study.  The  malediction 
they  are  taught  to  repeat  at  stated  intervals 
against  the  infidels  is  like  spreading  gunpowder 
through  all  the 
Moslem  world.  In 
i860,  12,000  Chris¬ 
tians  were  killed  in 
Syria  during  an 
outburst  of  fanatic¬ 
ism.  The  Moham¬ 
medan  world  is  now 
hopelessly  divided; 
more  than  one-half 
of  its  people  are 
paying  tribute  to 
Christian  rulers. 

The  English  Queen 
rules  over  far  more 
Moslems  than  the 
Sultan.  If  Moham¬ 
medans  were  unit¬ 
ed  they  would  be 
such  a  tremendous 
menace  to  civiliza¬ 
tion  that  all  Europe 
would  forget  its 
petty  quarrels  and 
unite  against  them. 

But  the  sword  has 
fallen  forever  from 
the  hand  of  Islam. 

Dr.  Jessup  then 
described  the  an¬ 
nual  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  In  1S93, 

100,000  pilgrims 
went  to  Mecca, 

50,000  of  whom  died  from  cholera  on  the 
journey.  The  immense  trenches  dug  to  receive 
the  ofFal  of  countless  sacrifices  of  sheep  were  fill¬ 
ed  instead  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  worship¬ 
pers.  The  saying  prevails  “if  a  man  goes  to 
Mecca  once,  all  right,  if  he  goes  twice  keep  an 
eye  on  him;  if  three  times  have  nothing  to  do 


with  him.”  He  is  then  so  holy  as  to  become 
dangerous,  for  a  pilgrim  to  Mecca  will  atone  for 
innumerable  sins.  Missionary  work  among  the 
Moslems  is  necessarily  slow  but  full  of  promise. 
They  have  a  tremendous  conviction  of  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  God  and  feel  the  necessity  of  forgive¬ 
ness  for  sin. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Gracey, 
of  the  Missionary 
Review,  who  was 
to  deliver  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  “Si¬ 
lent  Transfer  of 
Power,”  was  un¬ 
able  to  be  present 
on  account  of  the 
illness  of  one  of  his 
family.  Dr,  Thom¬ 
as  Marshall  was 
delayed  by  the  se¬ 
vere  snow  storm. 
His  address  on  the 
1  ‘  Triumphs  of  Mo¬ 
dern  Missions”  is 
postponed  to  a  later 
date.  A  message 
was  received  stat¬ 
ing  that  Dr.  W.  B. 
Boggs,  of  India, 
would  not  be  able 
to  reach  Hamilton 
to  deliver  the  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  ‘  *  Pro¬ 
gress  of  the  gospel 
among  the  depres¬ 
sed  classes,  a  proof 
that  the  work  is  of 
God,”  as  announc¬ 
ed  on  the  program. 


Saturday  Morning. 

The  convention  opened  on  Saturday  morning 
with  Mr.  H.  F.  Swartz,  of  Hartford  Seminary, 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  W.  B.  Stelle  gave  a  review  of 
the  life  of  I)r.  Patou  after  which  Mr.  Shobaz,  of 
the  Seminary,  spoke  briefly  of  his  own  country 
of  Persia  and  the  progress  of  missionary  effort 
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among  his  people.  Dr.  H.  H.  Jessup  then  rose 
to  respond  to  questions  concerning  work  in  Syria 
and  gave  an  enjoyable  and  profitable  talk.  In 
the  absence  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Ashworth,  of  Union 
Seminary,  who  was  snow-bound,  Mr.  H.  F. 
Swartz,  of  Hartford  Seminar}',  then  discussed 
the  University  Settlement. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  average  church  meth¬ 
ods  in  reaching  the  poor  was  shown  by  the  de¬ 
scription  of  a  church  in  the  tenth  ward  of  New 
York  with  a  property  valued  at  $ 100,000  whose 
Sunday  morning  congregations  averaged  thirty- 
five  people.  He  then  presented  the  work  of  the 
settlement  in  its  attempt  to  bring  university  men 
into  contact  with  the  needs  of  our  large  cities. 
The  methods  employed  prove  to  have  been  the 
means  of  drawing  many  boys  and  young  men 
from  grosser  forms  of  pleasure  and  of  inculcating 
a  desire  for  better  things.  The  attempt  to  keep 
the  Settlements  non-religious,  however,  has  a 
tendency  towards  making  them  irreligious.  Men 
are  made  more  respectable  but  the  mainsprings 
of  action  are  not  reached.  The  effort  to  impose 
an  ethical  culture  on  an  unawakened  conscience 
is  attended  with  danger  and  results  in  failure. 
Mr.  Swartz  urged  the  establishment  of  Christian 
College  Settlements  by  Christian  college  men 
where  the  best  features  of  the  present  methods 
may  be  incorporated. 

Saturday  Evening. 

The  illustrated  lecture,  ‘‘Our Duty  to  America’’ 
by  Dr.  Halsey  Moore,  District  Secretary  of 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society, 
showed  the  need  of  missionary  work  in  our  coun¬ 
try.  The  first  views  were  illustrative  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  colonization  of  America  showing  that 
Christianity  was  the  motive  which  prompted  the 
early  settlers.  Maps  were  shown  with  the  origi¬ 
nal  grants  of  land,  followed  by  the  additions  suc¬ 
cessively  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  Texas,  and, 
finally,  the  United  States  as  existing  to-day.  Dr. 
Moore  made  an  interesting  comparison  between 
our  own  country  and  the  crowded  districts  of 
London  and  other  large  cities.  The  United 
States  could  support  a  population  of  100,000.000 
and  yet  maintain  a  large  export  trade.  Alaska 
was  next  discussed.  Since  the  purchase  of  Al¬ 
aska,  the  United  States  as  well  as  Great  Britain 
can  boast  that  “the  sun  never  sets  on  her  soil.’’ 
Several  views  were  of  scenes  in  Mexico,  with 
statements  of  the  great  need  of  the  influence  of 


Christianity.  The  problems  of  immigration  and 
the  Chinese  opium  habit  were  discussed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  views  of  Castle  Garden  and  the 
Chinese  quarter  of  San  Francisco.  In  regard  to 
the  Indians,  who  now  number  250,000,  Dr. 
Moore  ventured  the  assertion  that  the  number 
was  as  large  as  at  the  time  when  Columbus  dis¬ 
covered  America.  The  effects  of  education  on 
Indians  and  Negroes  as  shown  by  photographs 
of  students  after  being  educated  are  very  grati¬ 
fying  and  point  to  civilization  as  the  only  true 
solution  of  the  race  problem. 

Sunday  Services. 

Dr.  Ihomas  Marshall  led  the  devotional  meet¬ 
ing  at  10  o’clock  in  the  Baptist  church.  At  10:30 
he  preached  in  the  Congrcg  oral  church.  The  - 
Methodist  church  was  supplied  by  Mr.  James 
Simister,  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary.  In  the 
Baptist  church  Dr.  W.  N.  Clarke,  of  Hamilton 
Theological  Seminary,  preached  the  sermon  be¬ 
fore  the  Alliance. 

Dr.  Clarke  took  as  his  text:  1  John  11.  6. — 
He  that  saith  he  abideth  in  him  ought  himself 
also  to  walk  even  as  he  walked. 

He  spoke  substantially  as  follows: 

We  all  thankfully  acknowledge  that  we  do 
“abide  in  Him,”  and  draw  our  genuine  spiritual 
life  from  the  dwelling  deep  in  the  fellowship  of 
Christ.  Wh-at  the  text  affirms  is  simply  that 
one  who  make-;  this  good  and  glad  confession 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  live  as  Christ 
lived.  What  is  within  should  govern  what  is 
without.  Our  experience  of  deep  fellowship  with 
Christ  is  imperfect,  but  just  in  proportion  as  the 
inner  reality  is  great,  so  far  may  we  be  expected 
to  walk  as  Christ  walked.  This  is  a  most  glor¬ 
ious  fact,  for  walking  as  Christ  walked  is  the 
very  ideal  of  all  that  is  good,  and  it  is  good  news 
indeed  that  we  are  so  placed  in  relation  to  Him 
that  this  may  be  expected  of  us. 

But  we  must  be  sure  that  we  see  what  kind  of 
life  this  calls  for.  When  we  think  of  walking 
as  Christ  walked,  we  think  first  of  sinlessness  and 
the  avoiding  of  evils;  and  we  hope  that  when 
once  we  have  come  to  freedom  from  evil  we  may 
attain  to  some  spiritual  power.  But  this  is  a 
negative  view  of  our  privilege,  dictated  by  our 
legal  views  of  life.  Christ  walked  in  positive 
goodness.  He  expressed  God  in  actual  living. 
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He  was  spirit  and  life,  full  of  God’s  own  good¬ 
ness.  He  gave  forth  love  and  holiness.  Virtue 
went  out  from  Him  because  virtue  was  in  Him. 
He  walked  through  the  world  as  one  in  whom 
holiness  was  a  power,  and  love  was  a  shining 
light  and  an  outflowing  glow  of  warmth.  He 
went  about  doing  good,  because  he  was  a  person 
from  whom  good  naturally  streamed  out  to  bless 
others.  Men  might  reject  Him,  but  when  He 
had  been  among  them  they  had  received  the 
touch  ot  God. 

This  is  the  Christ  in  whom  we  are  abiding, 
and  whom  we  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  re¬ 
semble  in  our  life.  We  ought  to  be  love,  and  to 
do  good  because  good  is  in  us  and  we  can  do 
nothing  else.  Since  we  have  been  kindled  from 
the  light  of  the  world,  we  ought  to  be  the  light 
of  the  world,  even  as  He  said. 

It  is  this  quality  in  Christianity  that  has 
made  it  a  missionary  religion.  It  is  an  out- 
'reaching  religion  beyond  all  others,  not  merely 
because  it  has  the  best  doctrine  of  morals,  but 
because  it  takes  selfish  men  and  makes  them 
dwell  deep  in  the  divine,  redeeming  Christ,  till 
they  bear  the  likeness  of  his  glowing  virtue. 
Thus  it  obtains  a  working  force,  by  creating 
representatives  of  Christ  and  sending  them  forth 
among  men.  Christ  kindles  human  lights  from 
Himself  and  makes  them  shine  in  the  world. 
Thus  Christianity  is  a  missionary  religion, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  from  its  very  nature. 
When  Christians  have  allowed  this  living  spirit 
and  power  in  themselves  to  wane,  missions  have 
languished:  when  this  has  been  strong  and 
vivid,  missions  have  been  strong. 

Here,  in  the  dwelling  deep  in  Christ  and  being 
transformed  into  his  likeness,  is  the  secret  of 
hope  in  all  such  work  as  we  have  considered  in 
this  meeting.  Missionary  work  is  the  natural 
work  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  and  calls  for  this  as 
its  secret  and  spring  of  power. 

If  we  think  of  medical  missions: — what  is  the 
difference  between  an  ordinary  physician  and  one 
who  approaches  the  ideal  of  a  medical  mission¬ 
ary?  There  may  be  nope,  for  an  ordinary  phy¬ 
sician  may  live  in  Christ  and  shine  with  his  light 
and  love  in  all  his  work;  but  the  medical  mission¬ 
ary  is  one  who  goes  forth  hoping  to  live  his 


whole  life  thus,  and  to  give  of  Christ’s  own  good¬ 
ness  to  those  whom  he  seeks  to  heal.  If  we 
think  of  missionary  work  in  Africa,  the  dark 
continent: — what  is  it  worth  while  to  send  to 
Africa?  Christ  must  enter  Africa,  if  it  is  to  be 
entered  by  genuine  saving  power,  and  Christ  goes 
to  dark  lands  in  the  person  of  men  and  women 
who  dwell  deep  in  Him  and  are  transformed  so 
that  they  shall  walk  through  Africa  as  he 
walked  through  the  world.  If  we  think  of  home 
mission  work  in  America: — the  home,  missionary 
needs  to  be  the  man  who  has  dwelt  in  Christ  in 
deep  fellowship,  and  who  shines  with  his  holiness 
and  love;  and  the  pioneer  church  is  strong  in 
proportion  as  its  members  are  people  who  bear 
this  divine  character  of  spirit  and  power.  If  we 
think  of  the  city  with  its  sins  and  possibilities: — 
there  is  religion  in  the  cities,  and  yet  there  i9 
need  that  men  and  women  should  walk  through 
the  city  as  Christ  walked  through  the  multitude 
of  men,  giving  forth  real  strength  of  holiness  and 
virtue  of  love  to  bless  all  who  have  need.  Christ 
in  his  people  is  the  need  of  the  city,  and  only  by 
the  presence  of  this  living  force  can  the  city  be 
truly  redeemed. 

Thus  missionary  service  is  simply  Christian 
being  and  action.  Fields  are  all  alike  in  their 
deepest  requirement.  We  all  have  the  same  call 
and  must  all  have  the  same  life,  whether  we  are 
foeeign  missionaries,  or  home  Christians  great  or 
small.  Thus  we  are  one,  and  our  power  lies  in 
our  dwelling  deep  in  Christ  and  showing  forth 
the  fruit  ot  his  grace  in  walking  as  He  walked. 
May  our  communing  together  in  this  meeting 
strengthen  our  Christian  desire  for  this  chief 
good,'  and  help  us  with  one  heart  to  seek  it  for 
ourselves. 

Sunday  Afternoon. 

At  3  o’clock  a  prayer  meeting  especially  for 
members  of  the  Alliance  and  for  students  was 
held  in  the  Baptist  church.  The  meeting  was 
led  by  the  president  of  the  Alliance,  Mr.  H.  F. 
Swartz,  of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  Dr. 
Thomas  Marshall  addressed  the  meeting  for  a 
few  moments,,  emphazing  the  need  of  a  thorough 
preparation  for  missionary  work.  Students  for 
the  ministry  are  too  apt  to  look  out  on  the  world 
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and  see  the  great  need,  and  feel  that  they  are 
wasting  their  time  by  devoting  it  to  their  studies 
which  seem  to  have  no  practical  utility  in  active 
life.  At  the  close  a  short  meeting  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Alliance  was  held. 

Sunday  Evening. 

The  closing  service  of  the  Alliance  was  held 
Sunday  evening.  After  a  prayer  and  praise  ser¬ 
vice,  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Savage  introduced  Dr.  Mar¬ 
shall,  Field  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions. 

Dr.  Marshall  spoke,'  in  part,  as  follows,  on  the 
subject,  “The  Triumphs  of  Modern  Missions:’’ 
The  Conquest  of  Modern  Missions,  during  the 
last  hundred  years,  forms  the  brightest  page  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  church.  “Conquer¬ 
ing  and  to  conquer,’’  is  the  motto  emblazoned 
on  its  banner.  Some  of  the  triumphs  that  mod¬ 
ern  missions  may  justly  claim,  for  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  our  faith,  we  may  with  joy  recount. 
A  Century  of  Missions  and  we  behold: 

1.  Every  Opposing  Barrier  swept  away. 

2.  An  Open  Door  confronting  the  church  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

3.  An  Army  of  Laborers  such  as  has  never 
before  been  seen,  bestirring  itself  for  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  world  for  Christ.  “This  is  the 
Lord’s  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes. 

Japan  was  opened  by  Commodore  Perry  in 
1854.  From  1620  to  1872,  death  was  the  penalty 
for  being  a  Christian  in  Japan.  Missionaries 
entered  in  1859.  Dr.  Hepburn,  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church,  now  eighty  years  of  age,  was  one 
of  the  first.  He  translated  the  Bible  into  Japan¬ 
ese.  In  1872  there  were  only  ten  baptized  native 
Christians  in  all  Japan.  In  1892,  after  only 
twenty  years  in  gathering,  there  were  37.000  en¬ 
rolled  church  members,  with  150,000  adherent 
to  the  Christian  faith. 

Korea  has  been  opened  within  twelve  years, 
to  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  now  12,000,000  of 
people  in  that  country  cry  tons  “Come  over! 
Come  over  and  help  us  !’’ 

Dr.  Morrison,  of  the  London  Missionary  Soci¬ 
ety,  landed  on  the  coast  of  China  in  1807.  He 
was  the  first  Protestant  Missionary  of  modern 
times  to  the  400,000,000  of  Chinese.  He  trans¬ 


lated  the  Bible  and  gave  it  to  that  great  na¬ 
tion.  In  the  midst  of  perils  and  dangers — under 
the  ban  of  death— he  toiled  until  released  by 
death  in  1834.  He  sleeps  in  his  grave  at  Ma- 
coc.  Other  missionaries  followed  soon  after 
this  time.  The  American  Board  entered  in 
1830;  the  American  Baptists  in  1834;  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Episcopalians  in  1835;  the  American  Pres¬ 
byterians  in  1838.  In  1843  there  were  not  more 
than  ten,  one  authority  says  six,  native  baptized 
Christians  in  all  China.  In  1857  there  were  only 
about  500.  In  1880  there  were  13,000.  In  1893 
there  were  42  Evangelical  Societies  at  work. 
There  are  1,500  foreign  Missionaries,  250  native 
pastors,  3,000  native  helpers,  522  churches,  50,- 
000  communicants,  150,000  adherents  to  the 
the  Christian  faith.  There  are  eight  mission 
colleges,  485  schools  with  17,000  pupils,  105 
hospitals  and  dispensaries,  in  which  350,000 
patients  are  treated  annually.  China  has  been 
moved  by  the  Gospel  until  the  Emperor  himself 
in  shaking  off  old  traditions  and  studying  the 
English  language. 

Siam  and  Laos  are  calling  for  more  Mission- 
than  we  are  able  to  supply. 

Burmah.  the  field  of  Judson’s  labors  and 
where  he  lay  in  dungeon  for  seventeen  months 
under  the  sentence  of  death,  and  for  three  months 
with  five  pairs  of  fetters  on,  now  enrolls  40,000 
baptized  children  of  God. 

India,  the  scene  of  Carey’s  labors,  claims  500,- 
000  Protestant  Christians  with  a  Christian  popu¬ 
lation  of  2,000,000  souls. 

In  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey  and  Persia  the  Cres¬ 
cent  of  Mohammed  has  waned  before  the  Cross 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

Darkest  Africa,  the  scene  of  Moffat’s  labors, 
and  where  Livingstone  died  on  his  knees  at  mid¬ 
night  alone  in  his  tent— Africa,  now,  as  never 
before,  is  stretching  out  her  hands  to  Almighty 
God.  As  the  fruits  of  the  labors  of  these  Apos¬ 
tles  of  the  Cross  and  their  co-laborers,  100,000 
dusky  sons  of  Ethiopia  have  joined  the  Lord's 
ransomed  host. 

The  Master  urges  the  obligation— the  duty— 
the  privilege.  It  is  He  that  assigns  to  every 
man  the  sphere  of  his  labor.  It  is  He  that  has 
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said:—  “The  field  is  the  world,”  “God  so  loved 
the  World,”  “I  am  the  light  of  the  world,” 
“Go  3'e  into  all  the  world,”  “Ye  shall  be  wit- 
nessses  unto  me — unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
earth.” 

To  go  or  to  send,  is  clearly  the  solemn  obliga¬ 
tion — the  bounden  duty — the  inestimable  privi¬ 
lege  of  every  follower  of  Jesus  Christ. 

A  groaning  world  waits  for  the  coming  of  the 
messenger.  It  is  Christ  who  commands  us,  say¬ 
ing,  “Go  ye  into  the  world  and  preach  the  Gos¬ 
pel  to  every  creature.”  The  appeal  is  to  every 
child  of  God  in  this  Christian  land.  Will  you 
go  ?  If  you  cannot  go,  will  you  send  ? 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  presented  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved ,  That  this  convention  thank  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  eighth  district  of  the 
Inter-Seminary  Alliance  for  the  excellent  pro¬ 
gram  prepared  and  for  the  efficient  management 
of  the  convention. 

Resolved ,  That  we  with  gratitude  acknowledge 
our  hearty  appreciation  of  the  cordial  welcome 
extended  by  the  pastors  of  the  several  churches 
and  by  the  faculty  and  students  of  Colgate  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Resolved ,  That  the  citizens  of  Hamilton,  who 
have  opened  their  homes  for  our  entertainment 
and  by  their  cordial  manner  added  to  our  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  occasion,  have  our  unqualified  grat¬ 
itude  and  esteem. 

Resolved ,  That  we  herewith  tender  the  speak¬ 
ers  of  the  convention  our  high  appreciation  of 
their  stimulating  words  of  instruction  and  en¬ 
couragement. 

It  is  recommended  by  this  convention  that  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  ensuing  year,  take 
such  measures  as  may  seem  good  to  them  for  in¬ 
creasing  th£  attendance  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Alliance  and  for  this  end  present  plans  at  the 
next  annual  meeting.  It  is  further  suggested 
that  a  new  division  of  the  territory  represented 
in  the  Alliance  is  desirable. 

James  Simister,  )  p 
T.  C.  Henderson,  j 

A  farewell  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Al¬ 
liance  was  held  at  the  close  of  the  service.  The 
committee  in  charge  of  the  Alliance  were:  Mr. 


L.  C.  H.  Biggs,  Colgate;  Mr.  V.  S.  Scanol, 
Union;  Mr.  L.  M.  Sweet,  Auburn;  Mr.  G.  Beis- 
wanger,  Gettysburg;  Mr.  H.  H.  Ranck,  Lancas¬ 
ter. 
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College  and  Town. 

— In  place  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Negus,  ’96,  resigned, 
Mr.  F.  A.  Smith,  ’96,  has  been  elected  manager 
of  the  Dramatic  Club. 

— Competitive  Orations  for  the  Clarke  Prize 
are  due  March  9,  at  12  m.  They  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  Friday  evening,  April  12. 

— The  Junior  Historical  Orations  are  due 
February  23,  at  12  m.  The  contest  will  take 
place  Friday  evening,  March  22. 

— Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Hamilton  Dra¬ 
matic  Club,  the  University  Base  Ball  Club  netted 
$25,  by  the  reproduction  of  the  play,  “Our  Boys.” 

—  Mr.  J.  Lyon  Caughey,  of  Auburn  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminar}',  was  the  guest  of  his  cousin,  Mr. 
E.  N.  Lyon,  ’97,  during  the  convention  of  the 
Missionary  Alliance. 

— Mrs.  Angeline  Hascall  died  of  apoplexy 
at  her  home  on  lower  Broad  Street,  Friday  even¬ 
ing,  February  8.  A  sketch  of  her  life  will  be 
given  in  a  later  issue. 

— The  Utica  Observer  in  commenting  on  the  re¬ 
cent  recital  of  the  Utica  School  of  Music  speaks 
in  the  highest  terms  of  Miss  Mary  Stringer’s 
work  both  as  vocalist  and  pianist. 

— An  informal  party  was  given  at  the  Pierce 
Memorial,  Wednesday  evening,  January  30. 
Tobogganing  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  and 
music  and  dancing  later  were  pleasurably  in¬ 
dulged  in. 

—The  cast  of  the  “School  for  Scandal”  have 
begun  weekl)'  rehearsals.  Professor  Thomas, 
who  has  the  presentation  directly  in  charge,  pre¬ 
dicts  a  brilliant  success  for  the  evening  of 
Patrons’  Day. 

—The  first  Junior  Public  of  the  year  was 
given  last  Wednesday  evening.  The  two  vocal 
numbers  by  the  ’96  octet  contributed  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  affair.  The  other  division  of  the 
class  will  deliver  their  orations  March  1. 
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— The  Colgate  Senate,  January  30,  by  a  vote  of 
8 — 7,  declared  itself  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of 
the  death  penalty.  Next  Wedneseay  evening 
the  question  of  the  abolition  of  inter-collegiate 
athletic  contests  will  be  discussed. 

— The  second  meeting  ot  the  Laurie  Club  was 
held  last  Tuesday  evening.  After  an  essay  on 
“Aristotle  and  Ancient  Greek  Education,”  there 
was  a  general  discussion  of  co-education,  led  by 
Dr.  W.  N.  Clarke  and  Dean  N.  L.  Andrews. 
Professor  D.  F.  Estes  presided. 

— The  lecture  by  Professor  C.  H.  Thurber  in  the 
Academy  lecture  course,  Monday  evening,  Feb¬ 
ruary  4,  was  one  of  unusual  interest.  His  sub¬ 
ject  was  “Norway,  the  Land  of  the  Midnight 
Sun.”  This  country  which  is  so  little  known 
was  described  in  an  excellent  manner,  while  the 
views  were  fine. 

— About  twenty  young  ladies  from  Waterville 
came  to  Hamilton  on  a  sleighride,  February  2. 
They  had  supper  at  the  Park  House  after  which, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  proprietor,  they 
were  allowed  the  use  of  the  dining  room  where 
dancing  was  enjoyed  until  9:30.  The  young 
ladies  left  with  the  Colgate  yell  ringing  in  their 
ears.  Colgate  men  join  in  saying  “Welcome 
Waterville.” 

— Professor  Silas  S.  NeflT,  Ph.  D.,  president  of 
the  Neff  College  of  oratory,  will  speak  in  Tripp’s 
Opera  House,  Monday  evening,  February  25. 
As  Dr.  Neff  is  to  conduct  the  summer  session  in 
Elocution  and  Oratory  at  Hamilton  next  summer, 
his  lecture  will  be  of  peculiar  interest.  All  stu¬ 
dents,  as  well  as  all  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the 
village  who  are  interested  in  the  summer  session, 
should  he  ir  this  lecture.  President  Neff  has  the 
reputation  of  being  an  effective  speaker. 

— Thursday,  January  31.  was  observed  as  the 
Day  of  Prayer  for  schools  and  colleges.  The 
morning  service  in  the  college  chapel  was  well 
attended  by  the  students  of  all  departments 
of  the  University.  Professor  Jones,  who  led 
the  meeting,  speaking  from  John  iS:  34,  empha¬ 
sized  the  absolute  necessity  of  persona/  experi¬ 
ence.  Both  our  beliefs  and  our  doubts  should 
be  “of  ourselves.”  In  speaking  of  the  peculiar 
difficulties  in  leading  an  active  Christian  life  in 


college,  Professor  Jones  said:  “No  real  Christian 
experience  will  find  its  grave  in  college  or  any¬ 
where  else.” 

— The  novelty  of  seeing  a  real,  live  college 
president  on  the  chapel  platform  led  nearly  every 
man  in  college  to  brave  the  storm  on  Friday 
morning  in  order  to  hear  President  Harper.  At 
the  close  of  his  brief  address  it  was  the  unani¬ 
mous  opinion  of  the  student  body  that  to  be  lon¬ 
ger  without  a  president  was  unendurable.  From 
sheer  pity  for  Chicago  University,  however,  Dr. 
Harper  vyas  allowed  to  depart  without  any  at¬ 
tempt  forcibly  to  detain  him.  His  inspiring  talk 
served  to  make  more  poignant  the  sense  of  our 
loss;  his  departure  caused  us  to  renew  our  watch 
for  the  coming  of  a  president  “more  than  they 
that  watch  for  the  morning.” 

William  Henry  Whalen. 

Professor  W.  H.  Whalen  died  at  Fargo,  N.  D. 
Sunday  morning,  January  27.  He  was  born  in 
Hamilton  in  1867.  His  preparatory  work  was 
done  at  Colgate  Academy.  He  took  a  scientific 
course  at  Colgate  University  graduating  with  the 
class  of ’90.  After  two  years  in  the  State  Ex¬ 
perimental  Station,  at  Geneva,  he  accepted  a 
better  position  as  assistant  chemist  at  the  State 
Agricultural  College  at  Fargo,  N.  D.  After  a 
short  illness,  contracted  by  a  severe  cold,  he 
died  early  Sunday  morning.  The  funeral  ser¬ 
vices  were  held  in  St.  Mary’s  chnreh,  Saturday, 
February  2,  at  10  o’clock  a.  m.  The  Rev. 
Father  MacDonnell  conducted  the  services.  Mr. 
Whalen  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  The 
Fargo  Forum  and  Republican  of  January  28,  pub¬ 
lishes  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  faculty  of 
the  college,  by  the  students  and  by  the  I.  O.  O.  F. 

PGRsonsL  mention. 

'44.  The  Rev.  W.  S.  Til  us,  who  has  been  with  his 
daughter  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  for  some  months  past, 
is  rapidly  declining  in  health,  and  his  death  is  expect¬ 
ed  at  any  time. 

'62,  ’72,  ’S9-  The  conference  of  the  Lake  District  of 
the  Missionary  Union,  held  at  Kalamazoo,  January  24 
and  25,  contained  its  share  of  Colgate  men.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Z.  Grenell,  D.  D.,  '62,  on 
"Pastoral  Methods  Developing  Missionary  Interest,” 
the  Rev.  F.  S.  Retail,  ’S9,  on  "The  Duty  of  the  Day  in 
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the  World’s  Evangelization,”  and  the  Rev.  M.  C.  Mason, 
D.  D.,  ’72,  of  Assam,  on  “Missions  in  Assam.” 

'65.  The  Rev.  J.  J.  Brouner  has  accepted  the  office  of 
secretary  of  the  New  York  City  mission  and  began  his 
labors  February  1.  Mr.  Brouner's  long  pastorate  in  the 
city  well  qualifies  him  for  his  new  duties. 

’66.  Mr.  H.  R.  Traver,  editor  of  the  Christian  Herald 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  started  a  movement  to  found  a 
permanent  lectureship  on  “Christian  Ethics”  at  the 
Bible  and  Normal  Institute  in  that  city.  It  is  proposed 
to  call  it  the  “Robert  Ryland  Lectureship”  and  to  have 
the  lecturer  appointed  each  year  by  the  Southern  Bap¬ 
tist  Convention. 

’72.  “What  is  Christian  Preaching  ?”  is  discussed  by 
the  Rev.  G.  T.  Dowling  in  the  Christian  Herald ,  of  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  for  January  31. 

'75.  The  Rev.  D.  E.  Post,  of  Woodside,  L.  I.,  has 
accepted  a  call  from  the  church  at  Sandy  Creek. 

’72.  “Opportunity,  Emergency,  Equipment”  is  the 
forceful  title  of  a  strong  article  in  the  February  number 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Magazine  by  the  Rev.  H.  O. 
Rowlands,  of  Lincoln,  Neb. 

’77.  The  Rev.  L.  W.  Cronkhile  and  wife  have  reached 
Bassein,  Burma,  and  again  taken  up  their  work  among 
the  Karens. 

'So.  Mr.  P.  V.  Hazel,  formerly  of  Claremont,  Va.,  is 
at  present  located  at  Roper,  N.  C.  He  is  engaged  in  an 
effort  to  build  up  a  Baptist  Institute,  but  it  is  greatly 
crippled  by  the  pressing  need  of  financial  aid.  A  flour¬ 
ishing  night  school  is  also  under  his  care. 

’80,  Til.  The  church  at  Oregon  City,  Oregon,  lias 
recently  enlarged  and  remodeled  its  house  of  worship. 
At  its  recent  rededication  the  Rev.  M.  L.  Ruggj  of  Sa¬ 
lem,  was  the  preacher. 

’Sr ,  Th.  The  New  York  Minister.-’  Meeting  listened 
to  a  very  able  article  on  “Contempt  of  Law”  by  the  Rev. 
S.  G.  Nelson,  L.  H.  D.,  of  Mount  Holly,  N.  J  ,  January 
28.  The  writer  traced  many  of  the  existing  evils  to  this 
source. 

j82.  The  Baptists  of  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  held  their 
annual  banquet,  Wednesday  evening,  January  23.  The 
feature  ol  the  addresses  was  an  interesting  talk  bv  Sid¬ 
ney  Clarke  on  “The  Baptist  Army.”  The  Grand  Forks 
Daily  Herald  of  January  27,  publishes  a  column  and  a 
half  abstract  of  the  address. 

'86.  Our  many  readers  will  be  pained  to  learn  that 
the  Rev.  C.  H.  Todd,  of  the  Peddie  Memorial  church, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  has  been  retired  from  all  ministerial 
labor  for  the  winter  upon  the  strict  orders  of  his  physician. 
He  is  now  seeking  needed  rest  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

’86,  Th.  The  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Immanuel  Bap¬ 
tist  church,  Utica,  was  celebrated  with  appropriate  ser¬ 
vices,  Sunday,  January  27.  In  the  evening  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Maynard,  D.  D.,  of  Colgate  University,  gave 
an  interesting  address  on  "Growth  in  Christian  Life.” 


The  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Hutchinson,  briefly  reviewed 
the  history  of  the  church.  Of  the  original  forty-two,  thir¬ 
ty-six  are  still  memhers.  In  the  five  years  there  has 
been  a  total  gain  of  275,  of  whom  201  were  received  by 
baptism.  There  was  a  total  loss  of  rorty-two,  leaving 
a  present  membership  of  275.  This  was  the  fifth  an¬ 
niversary  for  pastor  and  people.  The  Immanuel  church 
has  organized  the  Calvary  Baptist  church,  which  recent¬ 
ly  dedicated  its  new  house  of  worship. 

’92.  Professor  J.  V.  Sturges,  of  Cattaraugus,  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  High  School  at  Rahway,  N.  J. 

DIED. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Lockhart,  '91,  was  one  of  those  who  perished 
in  the  “Elbe”  disaster.  He  had  just  completed  a  two 
years  course  of  study  in  German)’.  Mr.  Lockhart  was 
the  step-son  of  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Cady,  '74,  of  Boonville, 
who  has  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  his  friends  in  this 
hour  of  bereavement. 


smonc  TR6  (£01X666$. 

— Eight  periodicals  are  published  at  Cornell. 

— Brown  has  adopted  the  new  method  of  grading. 

— The  general  average  of  college  expenses  at  Yale  is 
#535- 

— The  campus  of  Leland  Stanford  University  contains 
8.000  acres. 

— $59,000  was  recently  bequeathed  to  Harvard  by  one 
of  her  alumni. 

— A  new  grandstand  is  being  erected  on  the  campus 
of  Syracuse  University. 

— The  Lehigh  Burr,  the  college  journal  of  Lehigh 
University,  has  been  enlarged. 

— Cornell  and  University  of  Pennsylvania  will  meet  in 
joint  debate  the  coming  March. 

— Princeton  is  making  an  effort  to  form  a  Civil  .Service 
Reform  and  Anti-Spoils  League. 

— Amherst  has  received  the  first  award  for  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  its  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair. 

— The  students  of  Northwestern  University  have 
adopted  the  honor  system  in  examinations. 

— A  department  for  the  training  of  newspaper  men  is 
soon  to  be  established  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 

—The  Electra  of  Sophocles  will  be  presented  by  the 
students  of  Amherst  sometime  during  the  present  term. 

—  Hobart  College  has  received  $ 20,000  from  an  un¬ 
known  giver  as  an  endowment  for  one  of  the  college 
buildings. 

— A  successful  examination  in  the  studies  of  the  first 
term  is  required  at  Brown,  before  the  Freshmen  can 
matriculate. 

— The  academic  gown  has  been  officially  adopted  by 
Brown  University  for  the  members  of  the  faculty  and  the 
graduate  students. 
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— International  track  athletic  games  between  the 
London  Athletic  Club  and  the  New  York  Athletic  Club 
will  be  held  in  New  York  the  coming  season. 

— James  Dove  Smith,  professor  of  Jurisprudence  and 
Roman  law  at  Aberdeen  College,  Scotland,  is  soon  to 
give  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Yale  Law  School. 

— The  concerts  given  in  England  last  summer  by  the 
Amherst  musical  organizations  were  instrumental  in  in¬ 
teresting  the  English  in  mandolin  and  banjo  music. 
Cambridge  recently  organized  a  banjo  and  mandolin 
club  of  their  own. 

Reviews. 


With  the  Magazines. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  February  contains  two  ar¬ 
ticles  by  persons  who  have  lost  their  hearing.  The  first 
one,  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  tells  some  of  her 
experiences  in  the  “Subtle  Art  of  Speech-Reading.’’ 
Mrs.  Bell  lost  the  power  of  hearing  when  she  was  very 
young  but  she  understands  a  person  perfectly  by  watch¬ 
ing  the  movement  of  his  lips.  The  second  one  is  entitled 
“A  Voyage  in  the  Dark,”  by  Rowland  E.  Robinson. 
He  tells  of  a  fishing  experietice  he  once  had.  “Russia 
as  a  Civdizing  Force  in  Asia,"  by  James  M.  Hubbard, 
shows  us  a  side  of  Russia  at  which  we  have  not  been  in 
the  habit  of  looking.  This  number  contains  the  second 
part  of  “A  Village  Stradirarius”  by  Kate  Douglas 

The  Review  of  Reviews  for  February  opens  with  an 
article  on  the  presidential  changes  in  P'rance.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  met  by  the  head  of  the  French  government  and 
the  reasons  for  the  troubles  they  have  had  are  clearly 
outlined.  The  conditions  of  the  public  treasury  are  given 
in  a  very  interesting  article  which  tells  in  a  concise  and 
clear  way  what  has  been  done  and  what  can  be  done. 
“The  World’s  Event  for  1895:  The  Cotton  States  and 
International  Exposition’’  is  illustrated  by  the  portraits 
of  a  large  number  of  the  officials  in  charge  of  this  enter¬ 
prise. 

"The  Chapel  of  Ease"  by  Harriet  Riddle  Davis  in  the 
February  Lippiiicott's  is  a  book  in  itself.  It  fills  240 
pages  of  that  issue.  “Quong  Lee,"  by  Francis  Lynde  is 
an  interesting  story  of  how  a  Chinaman  was  admitted  to 
an  anti-Chinese  settlement  and  how  useful  he  proved 
in  a  love  match.  P'red  Perry  Powers  prophesies  the  fate 
of  the  farmer  in  an  aritcle  which  is  made  convincing  by 
a  number  of  statistics.  “A  Precedent"  and  “An  Idyl  of 
the  Forties"  are  the  titles  of  two  short  articles  of  fiction. 

The  February  number  of  the  Arena  contains  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  President’s  currency  plan.  The  writer  of  the 
article.  Congressman  William  J.  Bryan,  advocates  the 
bimetallist  platform.  He  claims  that  Mr.  Cleveland’s 
position  is  exactly  opposed  to  that  taken  by  the  first 
Democratic  President,  Thomas  Jefferson .  The  Countess 
Aberdeen  contributes  at)  article,  outlining  the  platform 
ami  purposes  of  the  coming  Triennial  meeting  of  the 


Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States,  at  Washington. 
The  question  of  “Woman  Suffrage  in  the  South"  is 
discussed  by  prominent  southern  women.  The  portraits 
of  some  of  the  contributors  to  .the  Arena  are  excellent 
specimens  of  half  tone  engraving.  « 


Si.  Electric  Motor. 

A  miniature  electric  motor,  complete  with  battery 
and  chemicals  for  renewing  the  same.  Magnets, 
Armature  and  Brush  scientifically  perfect.  Makes 
1,500  revolutions  per  minute,  driving  any  small 
mechanical  device  at  uniform  speed. 

Si.  Camera  and  Photognph  Outfit 
Complete. 

Takes  any  class  of  picture.  Size  of  picture  two  and 
a  half  inches  square. 

Si.  Practical  Te'ephone- 

And  200  ft.  of  wire,  extra  wire  35  cts.  per  spool  of 
100  ft.  Warrented  to  work  a  distance  of  1,000  ft. 

Si.  Perfect  Typewriting  Machine. 

250,000  sold  last  year.  Will  write  from  15  to  25 
words  a  minute. 

Any  one  of  those  four  machines  complete  and  with  full 
instructions  for  working  Price  bv  mail,  $1.15:  by  ex¬ 
press,  $1 . 

Waren  iVSfg.  Co.,  10  E.  14th  St.,  New  York. 


fAWorkj 
of  Art. 


A  bicvcle  catalog! 
can  be  more  than  a  ( 
mere  prio&jist  of  j 
tl-.e  maker’s  goods. 

It  can  lie  beautiful 
with  tlie  best,  wr 
of  noted  artists  a 


Columbia  Bicycle 
Catalogue 

which  tells  of  New  Model  (''••lnmhins,  their  points 
of  excellence  and  their  equipment.  The  book  is 
free  at  any  (  oltimhia  agency,  or  i  •  mailed  for  two  ; 
2-cent  stamps.  You  who  n'roiiose  to  ride  cannot 
do  without  it,  for  it  tells  cf  the  best  bicycles  — 

CQLUMBIAS,  $100  ;  HARTFCKDS,  $S0  $60  $50. 


POPE  MFG.  CO. 

General  Offices  and  Factories, 
HARTFORD,  C0NH. 

□RANCHES  : 

BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 
PROVIDENCE.  BUFFALO. 
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POND'S  EXTRACT 


The  Leading  Athletes  say  that  all  Soreness, 
Stiffness  or  Swelling  is  Prevented  or  almost  in- 
staneouslv  removed,  if  after  exercising,  the  mus¬ 
cles  are  thoroughly  rubbed  with 


Pond’s  Extract. 


m 


It  is  invaluable  for  Rheumatism,  Wounds, 
Bruises.  Hoarseness,  Sore  Throat,  Piles,  Sore 
Eyes,  Catarrh,  all  Pain  and  Inflammations  and 
Hemorrhages. 


Beware  of  [reposition.  T»Ke  Pood's  Extract  only. 

POND'S  EXTRACT  CO.,  76  FIFTH  AVE.,  -  -  NEW  YORK. 


New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railway--Utica  Division. 


TRAINS  MOVING  NORTH. 

Distance  : 
from  1 

|  Weehawkcn. 

STATIONS. 

TRAINS  MOVING  SOUTH. 

57 

Clinton 

Local. 

67* 

Freight 
and  Pass. 
Daily. 

47  |  13  |  1 

N.  Y.  & 

Mixed. lutica  Exp.  Utica 

|  Day  Exp 

Trains  Daily  except 
Sunday. 

2  14 

O.  &  W.  Delhi 
N.  Y.  Exp. 

Exp. 

68*  58  48  70 

Atlantic  Clinton.  Pass,  and  Daily 
Exp.  Spec.  Fr't  Ex  Thro' 

Daily.  Sun.  Fr'ght 

-I  T.v. 


1  N.  Y.  Franklin  St 

. .New  York.  43d  St.. 
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IS 
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.  Kandnllsville  .. 

Hamilton  _ 

..Pecksport  _ 


- . llouc1  ville . I 

. Solsville . 

_ OrisEnny  Fall.s 

. Deansviile . 

Franklin  Iron  Worksi 

. Clinton . 

_ New  Hartford _ 

_ Canal  Branch _ 

..-Columbia  Street.. . 
. Utica . 
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5  57 
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5  47 
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268.6  - Kiikland -  7  50 

,69.5  _ Clark's  Mills _  7  47 

271.6  ..-Westmoreland _  728 

274  2  . Bartlett . '  7  18 


DON’T  YOU  KNOW? 


WHERE  TO  GET  PICTURES,  and  Picture  Frames, 
Kasels.  Cornice  Poles,  Window  Shades,  &c? 

ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  SOME  ONE  10  Upholster 
or  Repair  your  Furniture  or  do  a  Job  of  CabineL  work? 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  DECORATE  your  rooms  with  the 
latest  design  of 

AR  TISTIC  WALL  RARER? 


FACTS 

WORTH'  @\ _ 9 

RE  MEM  BE  RING, 

We  can  supply  you  with  most  anything  you  want. 
Visit  the  “Boston  Store"  for  your  wants  in  Dry  Goods, 
Carpets  and  “Shofs.”  Visit  the  new  store  the  ‘  Fair" 
for  your  wants  in  Glassware,  Tinware.  Crockery,  Lamps, 
Books  and  Writing  Materials.  The  Fair  is  Hamilton’s 
only  great  bargain  store.  Keep  your  “eye”  011  the 


A.  F.  LINDSLEY’S 


Lebanon  st. 


5.  to,  15,  25  CENT  COUNTERS. 


IS  THE  PLACE 


B.  P  SPERRY  &  CO. 
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CLIPPIOGS. 

He  came  to  see  her  stormy  nights, 

When  he  had  nowhere  else  to  go  ; 

She  liked  to  see  him  at  such  times, 

And  so  she  called  him  her  rain  beau. 

— Brunonian . 

HOW  IT  CAME. 

Once  Cupid,  in  his  roguish  way, 

Into  a  room  went  peep  ng. 

And  there  upon  the  sofa  lay. 

A  maiden  calmly  sleeping. 

Then  Cupid  straightway  aimed  a  dart 
With  a  triumphant  grin; 

The  shot  was  careless,  missed  her  heart, 

And  struck  her  in  the  chin. 

He  drew  the  shaft  and  kissed  the  place, 
’Twas  healed  by  means  so  simple; 

The  wound,  however,  left  a  trace — 

A  charming  little  dimple. 

— U.  of  P.  Courier. 

HIS  TRADE  MARK. 

Although  "fine  feathers  do  not  make  fine  birds" 
As  the  ancient  phrase  declares, 

We’ll  admit,  in  the  case  of  the  chimney-sweep, 
He's  known  by  the  "soot”  he  wears. 

— Brunonian. 

We  had  paused  to  watch  the  quiver 
Of  faint  moonbeams  on  the  river, 

By  the  gate. 

We  had  heard  something  calling 
And  a  heavy  dew  is  falling, 

Yet  we  wait. 

It  is  no  doubt  very  silly 
To  stay  out  in  all  this  chilly 
livening  mist. 

Still  I  linger  hesitating, 

For  her  lips  are  plainly  waiting 
To  be  kissed. 

So  I  stooped  to  take  possession 
Of  the  coveted  concession 
On  the  spot. 

But  she  draws  back  with  discreetness. 
Saying  with  tormenting  sweetness, 

"I  guess  not,” 

Her  whole  manner  is  provoking; 

"'Oil,  well,  I  was  only  joking.” 

I  reply; 

She  looks  penitently  pretty, 

As  she  answers:  "What  a  pity  ! 

So  was  I.” 

—  Harxmni  Lampoon. 


UR  pride  is  our  honest 
goods,  and  our  ambi¬ 
tion  is  to  be  known  to 
you  as  a  house  which 
deals  in  reliable  goods 
only.  Clothing,  Fur¬ 
nishings,  Hats  and 
Umbrellas. 

A.  L  JEWIS  &  SON. 


Wallace  5-  Wilcox, 

^[eweIry, 

Engraving-  of  Invitations  and  Cards, 

No.  30  Genesee  St.,  -  -  -  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  A.  V.  Bardeen, 
Dentist. 

Office  hours,  8:30  to  12  au<l  1  to  5.  HAMILTON,  N.  Y 


ESTAT1I.ISH  ED  1818. 


BROOKS  BROTHERS, 

Broadway,  cor.  22d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Clothing  and  Furnishing  Goods 

READY  MADE  AND  MADE  TO  MEASURE. 


FALL  AND  WINTER  1S94— 95. 


In  the  Department  for  Clothing  to  order  will  be  found  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  full  line  of  seasonable  goods— materials  in  all  the  year 
round  weights  in  all  qualities— with  a  wide  range  of  price,  therein- 
giving  the  fullest  opportunity  for  selection. 

The  particular  care  exercised  by  us  in  the  cut,  manufacture  and 
novelty  of  pattern  in  our  Men’s  Ready  Madestoek  is  also  extended 
to  onr  Clothing  for  Boys  and  Children  and  guarantees  exclusive 
'Ivies,  while,  at  the  sn’me  time,  the  necessity Jot  moderate  prices  has 
not  been  overlooked. 

Our  Furnishing  Goods  embrace  a  most  complete  assortment  of 
articles  in  that  lineior  Boys  as  well  as  Men.  Underwear,  Hosiery, 
Gloves  and  Neckwear  in  original  shapes  aud  colorings,  imported 
by  11s  from  leading  manufacturers,  also  Lounging  Jackets,  Wa  er- 
proof  Coats,  etc. 

In  this  Department  we  have  added  a  new  line  of  leather  and 
wicker  goods,  including  Luncheon  Baskets.  Holster  Cases,  Sheffield 
Plate  Flasks,  Riding  Whips,  Crops,  Dog  Canes  aud  Golf  Sticks. 

Catalogue,  samples  and  rules  for  self  measurement  sent  on  ap¬ 
plication. 

Our  locatiou.  one  block  from  Madison  Square  is  convenient  to 
the  leading  Hotels  aud  easy- of  access  from  the  principal  railway- 
stations  iu  New  York  aud  vicinity. 


THE  MAD1S0NENSIS 


New  Grocery  Store. 

GROCERIES,  PROVISIONS, 

Canued  Goods,  Fruits,  Vegetables, 

Coffee,  Tea,  Spices, .  Stone  and  i 

Wooden  Ware,  Soaps,  Confection- 
ery,  etc.  constantly  on  hand. 

EL.  B.  SHELDON, 

Opera  House  Block,  Hamilton. 

ACKNOWLEDGED 

-  AEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

PIANOS  &  ORGANS 

Largest  and  oldest  house  in  Central  New 
York.  All  goods  first-class.  Prices  and 
terms  that  satisfy.  Call  and  see  our  stock  or 
write  us  before  buying. 

L.  &  A.  BABCOCK,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

MEN’S  5 

Bk  FINE  ^ 
m  SHOES 

in  all  STYLES  and  all  KINDS  at 

0.  B.  Toole’s, 

Next  Tripp’s  Hai.l. - 

Rowlands  &  Beal, 

DEALERS  I  IN 

FllFIjitUFB  of  All  KJujds. 

Chamber  and  Parlor  Suits,  Chaus ,  Couches  and 
Tables.  Your  patronage  solicited. 

PICTURE  FRAMING  AND  REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY, 

Lebanon  Street,  -  -  -  Hamilton. 

Hamilton  BARGAIN  House, 

M.  W.  WILCOX,  Prop. 

Groceries  of  all  kinds.  Fruits,  Vegetables.  Oysters, 
yjri  Confectionery,  Notions  and  Stationery.  Musical  Iustru- 
l\lA  liients.  Strings  and  Trimmings  of  all  kinds.  Chiua,  Glass, 
Tin  and  Wooden  ware.  Clothing,  Shirts,  Collars,  Cuffs,  etc. 
vW  Harnesses,  Whips,  Blankets  and  Robes,  and 

\m  A  THOUSAND  THINGS 

T?  NOT  MENTIONED. 

Come  in  and  look  us  over  and  get  PRICES  which 
are  the  L  0  IVES  T  in  this  country. 

CORNER  LEBANON  AND  GREEN  STREETS. 

Hamilton  @  Steam  %  Laundry, 

COR.  MILL  ST.  AND  MAPLE  AVE. 

All  Work  first-class.  Cottars,  Cuffs  and  Dress  Shirts  a 
Specialty.  Goods  called  for  and  delivered. 

I.  8c  Z-  WHEELER,  Props. 

Agency  at  J.  B.  Grant's  Book  Store. 

ROBERT  PATERSON, 
Fine  -  Boots  -  and  -  Shoes 

MADE  TO  ORDER. 

Repairing  a  Specialty,  Lebanon  St.,  HAMILTON. 

2*1.  >J.  CLARKE, 

Livery  ai  Boarding  Stable, 

RESPONSE  TO  CALLS  FROM  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  VILLAGE. 

B  VGGAGE  AND  EXPRESS.  CARTING  AND  TEAM 
WORK,  HACKS  AND  CARRIAGES  AT 

ALL  HOURS.  ALSO  RIGS  FOR 

CLASS  RIDES  A 

SPECIALTY. 

Only  Glass  Landau  Carriage  in  this  vicinity. 

STABLES  IN  RINK  BUILDING. 

EATON  STREET.  -  -  HAMILTON,  N.  Y 

Fine  piano  to  rent  fjr  special  occasions. 

"^"UUR  patronage  solicited  for  Boot  and  Shoe 
X  repairing.  Price  and  quality  of  work  guar¬ 
anteed  satisfactory. 

P.  C.  WHITE,  Lebanon,  St. 

At  Browning's  old  stand. 

=  O.  S.  CAMPBELL,  = 

REPRESENTS  THE 

MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO,  OF  N.  Y. 

250,000  Policy  Holders  and  $195.000, 000  Assets.  It  pol¬ 
icies  protect  friends,  secure  creditors,  furnish  you  a 
future  life  income. 

Agent  for  the  Best  SEWING  MACHINES 

THE  MADISONENSiS. 


LEROY  FAIRCHILD, 

- DEALER  IN - 

Ladies', 

CfyiMr^i/s  Slfyoes, 

OF  ACL  GRADES  AND  PRICES. 


Clothing,  Gents’  Furnishing  Goods,  Hats,  Caps,  Um¬ 
brellas,  Trunks,  Satchels,  &c. 

New  Goods  in  all  departments  daily  received. 

No.  6  Broad  Street,  HAMILTON,  N.  Y. 

MjPlR.BX.E  block 

Paper  and  Stationery  House, 

The  Largest  Establishment  of  the  kind  iu  Central  New  York. 

BLANK  BOOKS,  ALBUMS, 

Diaries,  Wallets,  field  Pens,  Fancy  Papers,  Sc. 

ROWLEY  &  HORTON, 

56  Genesee  Street,  -  -  -  UTICA,  N.  Y.  ! 


ROOT  BROTHERS. 
Drugs  agd  Groceries, 

Toilet  iArtieles,  <5tc;. 


Corner  Eroad  and  Lebanon  Streets. 

Hamilton,  New  Ycrk. 


E.  >1.  JARRETT, 

Hats,  Caps,  Furs,  Gltms,  Robes, 

UMBRELLAS  and  HAND  BAGS, 

82  Genesee  St.,  -  -  -  -  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


/*\aple  Avenue  L-ivery  stable, 

You  can  secure  a  first-class  rig  at  reasonable 
rates.  Hacks  and  carriages  at  all' hours.  Spec¬ 
ial  attention  given  to  socials,  receptions,  etc. 
Prompt  attention  and  satisfaction  always  guar¬ 
anteed. 

A.  J.  T1BBSTTS.  Proprietor,  MAPLE  AVENUE. 


J 


JOSEPH  GILLOTTS 
STEEL  PENS. 

COLD  MEDAL,  PARIS  EXPOSITION,  6878. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

For  AS5TSSTIS  USE  in  fine  drawings,  1 Vos.  059  (the  celebrated  Crow  quill),  399  and  391.  Fs-r 
FUME  WRITING,  Vox.  303,  004,  ana  Ladies’,  170.  For  BROAD  WBITifiS,  Nos,  394,  339,  and 
Stab  point,  S40.  For  GENERAL  WBITiMG,  Fos.  404,  333,  390,  and  004. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  fi  SOUS,  91  John  Street,  8.  Y.  HENRY  HOE,  Sole  Agent. 


^don  N.  Smith, 

—DEALER  IN— 

Hardware, 

Stoves,  Tools, 

Otxtler^r,  Sto, 

Hamilton.  N-  v. 


J.  B.  GRANT, 

- PROPRIETOR  OF  THE - 

Harqiltor?  I  BuoR;  §  Store, 

Everything  kept  in  a  first  class  Book  and  Stationery 
Store,  at  lowest  Prices. 

OLD  BOOKS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD. 

NO.  7  SMITH  BLOCK,  HAMILTON. 


THE  MADISONENS'S. 


Som®  Ide&5  on  Sk)?5. 


Wear 

Style 


results  when  stock  is  good. 

Patterson  &  Co.'s  -wear  well. 
is  best  when  shoes  fit  the  feet  and  suit  the 
eyes.  Patterson  &  Co.  's  do  both. 


V 3.1  16ty  ,  Co.'s  shoe  store  you  kuo 
ty  means. 

Prsric  is  a  great  drawing  card  with  close  buyers. 

T  I  ll_C  Patterson  Cf  Co.'s  prices  draw  and  hold  cus¬ 
tom. 

Satisfaction  is  what  every  oue  gets  at 

Patterson  &  Co., 

Formerly  185  Genesee  St.,  57  Franklin  Square. 

TELEPHONE  122. 

FRED.  g.  BSRIMm, 

BOOK  *  BINDER. 

COLLEGE  WORK  A  SPECIALTY, 

3  and  s  Columbia  St.,  UTICA. 

First  door  from  Genesee  Street. 


(k  (TtTlds  Sf  Q^on., 
TAica,  IK. 


IIPriritimLg,  \ 

Embossin  g, 

\X7ood  Emgra/v-im  g, 
Blank  Books, 
TYPEWRITER  AND  OFFICE  SUPPLIES. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

Do  You  Waot 
Choice  ©roceries?- 

- Drugs,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils, - 

- Varnishes,  Tobaccos,  Fine - 

- Cigars,  Lamps,  Perfumes, - 

- Sponges,  Brushes,  Choice  Con - 

- fectionery.  - 

o — The  Best  Goods  tor  the  beast  Money— o 

THEN  GO  TO  THE 

Pioneer  H)x-u_g  Store;, 

St  Head  of  Broad  St.  ®  NICHOLS  &  BEAL. 


J.  (VI.  I^rainerd, 

—  JM5I  = 

PHOTO  GOPHER. 


STUDIO;  ROME,  JM-  V. 

Class  Photographer  for  '95-. 


His  work  is  acknowledged  Unrivalled  for  Style,  Artistic 
Handling  and  Finish. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


J.  t\.  BRAINERD. 


Miss  MoijtgonieFY, 

MILLINERY  AND  FANCY  GOODS 

Ribbons  for  College,  Class  and 
Society  Colors  in  Slock. 

Eaton  Street,  -  -  -  Hamilton. 

®  S.  A.  FITCH,  © 

Rea!  Estate,  Insurance  and  Investment  Broker, 

OFFICE  IN  DODGE  BLOCK, 

Eaton  Street,  -  -  Hamilton. 


Frank  Timian, 

BAKBEH  SHOP, 

FIRST-CLASS  WORK. 


Open  at  all  hours. 
Sunday  till  11:00a.  n 

HOT  AND  COLD  WATER. 

Mott  Block,  Eaton  St.,  Hamilton. 


Butli  F[ooii|s 


THE  MADISONENSIS. 


Johnson’s  Universal  Cyclopaedia. 

- 0000^0000 - 

.A.  NEW 

Enlarged  and  Thoroughly  Revised  Edition. 

PREPARED  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  A 

New  E)d ito rial  Staff 

Composed  of  the  Ablest  and  Most  Distinguished  Scholars  in  the  United  States,  Headed  by 

PFesidBijt  Charles  ^eijdall  Adairs,  Ink  D., 

AS  EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

CHARLES  H.  THURBER,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  Colgate  University,  Assistant  to  the  Editor-in-Chief, 

and  assisted  by 

Hundreds  of  Eminent  Specialists  in  both  Europe  and  America. 

New  Men;  New  Matter;  New  Type;  New  Maps: 

Indexed  so  as  to  facilitate  reference  from  the  text. 

New  Illustrations, 

Produced  specially  for  the  Cyclopaedia  in  the  Highest  Style  of  Art. 

The  Type  is  Larger,  Page  Wider,  Number  of  Pages  Greater  than  in  Former  Editions. 

Twenty  Years  Later  than  any  Other  Standard  Cyclopaedia. 

Adapted  to  the  Needs  of  the  Scholar  and  the  Home. 


A.  J.  Johnson  Co.  Publishers, 

3  Bond  Street,  N.  Y. 

S.  M.  Dayton,  N.  Y.  State  Manager, 

5  Arcade,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


THE  MADISONENSIS. 


Scientific 

Suspenders 


healthful,  ComfortablK,  Durable. 

No  strain  on  buttons  or  waistband  ! 

No  baggy  pants!  They  are  never  pulled  up  from  the 
shoe. 

No  straps  in  view  when  worn  with  full  dress  or 
negligee. 

Perfect  ease  to  every  part  of  the  body,  because  they 
give  with  every  motion,  the  pulleys  working  on  cables 
that  are  preserved  from  wear.  Last  for  years 
Worn  by  the  best  dressed  men  in  America. 

On  sale  by  all  first-class  dealers  or  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price.  50c.,  75c.,  |i.oo.  $1.50  and  $ 2.00 ,  post¬ 
paid.  State  height  and  weight. 

SCIENTIFIC  SUSPENDER  CO.  Lim.,  BUFFALO,  I.  Y, 

Kelloway  &  Kingsbury, 

cpiCE  JogerieP 

1  ‘  II  e  /cad,  others  follow 

Dodge ,  block,  -  -  -  HAMILTON. 

EVERY  THING  AS  REPRESENTED. 

gghtsi  _ — , 

If  you  doubt  the  lasting  qualities  of  our 
Shoes  and  Rubbers,  just  fit  a  pair  to  your 


AT  EOV/EST 

PRICES. 


FEET 


Call  in  and  sec  us  at 

THE  BOWLING  ALLEY. 

Students  Atade  Welcorne. 

TICKETS.  12  GAMES  FOR  Si. 00.  25  FOR  $2.00. 
Rifle  and  Pistol  Range  in  Connection. 


and  promenade  up  and  down  the  hill.  No  better 
test  can  be  thought  of.  We  are  Shoe  Dealers 
and  Clothing  Dealers,  Dry  Goods  and  Carpet 
Dealers,  Trunk,  Bag  and  Satchel  Dealers,  Drap¬ 
ery  and  Shade  Dealers.  Anything  wanted  from 
a  silk  dress  to  a  stocking  darner.  Expect  to 
find  it  and  at  the  right  price,  at  the 

BIG  STORE  ON  THE  CORNER. 

GEOROE  E  SPERRV, 


Drink 


Quality 

Unexcelled. 


COCOA  for  Breakfast 
and  Supper  I 


Prof.  Kenney, 

OF  UTICA, 

Scientific.  Optician, 

WILL  BE  AT 

park  ibousc  parlors, feb.  13  ant>  27. 

FROM  IO  A.  M.  TO  5  P.  M 

Your  Eyes  Examined  Free  and  Satisfacton  Guaranteed. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Manufacturer  aqd  Optician, 

242  lienesee  Street,  -  -  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


(g>  WILLIAMS  &  nORGANp®) 

31  GENESEE  5T.,  UTICA,  N.  Y., 


inirtiftic  lo<gxp<tosive0 
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-1895 

'o  Beautiful  Models 

Victor  Bigoes 


Handsome 
Cata log 
Free 


Victor 
Pad  Calendar 
lOtlNSTA/IR^ 


OVERMAN  WHEEL  CO. 

Makers  of  Victor  Bicycles  and  Athletic  Goods. 
Boston.  New  York.  Chicago. 
Detroit.  Denver. 

pacific  coast: 

San  Francisco.  I  /  nre'.es.  Portland. 


5LMim  1 1 1  ii  1 1  ii  1 1 1 1 1 1  ip 


jo5.  WineLur^Kf  S°r?5, 

Jewelers. 

*T1HIS  FALL  we  are  making  grand 

X  preparations  for  the  coming  Christ¬ 
mas  trade.  We  have  increased  the 
lines  in  all  departments,  which 
makes  our  stock  of  Diamonds, 
Watches,  Silver  Novelties  as  com¬ 
plete  as  any  in  Central  New  York. 

32  GENESEE  STREET. 


Spalbtng’s 

Hntev=(IolIegiate 

Sweater. 


It  is  the  best  Sweater  made  mid  is  superior  to  any  other  on  the 
market  Made  from  the  finest  and  softest  Australian  wool,  hand 
knit,  and  was  used  exclusively  last  year  by  nearly  all  the  college 
foot  ball  elevens.  In  White,  Navy  and  black. 

PRICE,  87.00, 

Spa/ding's  Base  Hall  and  Tennis  Supplies  are  recognized 
Leaders.  Everything  requisite  for  the  games. 
Spalding's  Trade  Mark  on  wliat  you  purchase  is  a 
guarantee  that  the  goods  are  the  best. 

A.  C.  SPALDING  &  BROS., 


NEAR  B ACCS’  HOTEL 


NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA.  CHICACO. 


Xonbon  /HMssionan?  Society 


O^VE^TIOri 


To  he  fcld  iip  FOU^DEfJS’  WEEK, 


September  21st  to  27th,  1895. 


©raft  Programme. 


Saturday,  Sept.  21st  afternoon- 

young  PEOPLE’S  MEETING. 


Sunday  „  22nd  sermons  in  all  London 

CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCHES. 


Special  Sermons  in  various  places  by  selected 
Ministers. 


Monday  „  23rd 


PRAYER  MEETING. 

(Mission  House).  12  to  1  p.m. 


RECEPTION  OF  DELEGATES. 

(Memorial  Hall).  4  30  to  6.30  p.m. 


MEETING 

(City  Temple).  7  p.m. 


T too  Addresses — 

“The  World  a  Hundred  Years  ago.” 

“  The  Story  of  the  Beginnings  of  Work.” 
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Tuesday,  Sept.  24th 

PRAYER  MEETING.  9.30  to  10  a.m. 

10  am.  to  1  p.m. 

BRIEF  DESCRIPTIVE  PAPERS  cn 
the  Present  Condition  of  Work  in  South 
Seas  and  Madagascar,  followed  by  ques¬ 
tions  and  brief  speeches  not  exceeding  5 
minutes  each. 

a.  South  Seas.  10  a.m.  to  11.30  p.m. 

Three  Tapers,  20  minutes  each. 

(1)  Work  in  Samoan  Group  and  Outstations. 

(0)  Work  in  Hervey  Group  and  other  Islands. 

(3)  The  New  Enterprise — New  Guinea. 

b.  Madagascar.  11.30  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Two  Tapers,  25  minutes  each. 

(1)  The  Mission  in  the  Central  Province. 

(2)  Work  among  other  Tribes. 

3  to  4.30  p.m. 

WOMEN’S  WORK  IN  THE 

MISSION-FIELD. 

(1)  The  Home-life  and  the  Position  of  Woman 
in  Heathen  Lands,  and  the  Special  Needs 
which  arise  from  these  Conditions. 
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Tuesday,  Sept.  24th 

(Continued). 

a.  Girls’  Boarding  Schools  —  why 

essential  ? 

b.  Need  of  Special  Effort  to  Instruct 

Women  Converts. 

(2)  Work  in  Heathen  Homes. 

a.  Its  Nature. 

b.  Its  Special  Difficulties  in  Connection 

with  Confession  of  Christ. 

(3)  The  True  Position  and  Opportunity  of  the 

European  Lady  Missionary,  and  the  re¬ 
lation  this  bears  to  her  training  and 
special  qualifications. 

Three  (Tapers ,  15  minutes  each,  and 
discussion. 

6.30  p.m.  PUBLIC  MEETING. 

Indirect  Results  of  Missions — 

a.  On  Trade  and  Science. 

b.  On  the  Life  and  Thought  of  the  Church  at 

Home. 

Wednesday  „  25th 

9.30  to  10  a.m.  PRAYER  MEETING. 

10  a.m.  to  1  p  m. 

ADDRESSES  AND  DISCUSSION 

ON  QUESTIONS  OF  MISSIONARY 
POLICY. 
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Wednesday,  Sept.  25th 

( Continued ). 

(1)  10  to  12  a.m. 

Two  Tapers  of  20  minutes  each,  on 
Education,  followed  by  discussion. 

a.  The  Duty  of  the  Missionary  Society  to  the 

Children  of  Converts — how  far  should 

it  go  ?  In  what  form  should  it  be 

carried  out? 

b.  Schools  as  a  Means  of  Preparing  the 

Way  of  the  Lord — to  what  extent  should 
general  educational  work  be  done  by 
Missionary  funds. 

(2)  12  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

INDUSTRIAL  MISSIONS. 

The  Need  for  Industrial  Missions. 

a.  As  an  Elevating  and  Civilising  Agency. 

b.  As  a  Means  of  Support  for  Converts. 

3  to  4.30  p.m. 

ADDRESSES  ON  AFRICAN  MISSIONS. 

Three  Tapers ,  of  20  minutes  each, 
followed  by  questions. 

(1)  The  Work  in  Bechuanaland  and  at  Lake 

Ngami. 

(2)  The  Position,  Peculiarities,  and  Needs  of 

the  Matabele  Mission. 

(3)  Our  Work  in  Central  Africa:  as  it  is,  and 
as  it  may  be. 
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Wednesday,  Sept. 

(Continued). 


Thursday  „ 


25th  |  6.30  p.m.  PUBLIC  MEETING. 

General  Subject. 

Three  Addresses. 

The  Argument  and  Appeal  for  Foreign 
Missions  stated  in  Relation  to  Present- 
day  Thought  and  Knowledge. 

I 

26th  9.30  to  10  a.m.  PRAYER  MEETING. 

10  to  1  p.m. 

BRIEF  DESCRIPTIVE  PAPERS  on 
the  Present  Condition  of  Work  in  India 
and  China. 

(1)  Three  (Papers  of  20  minutes  each. 

Our  Work  in  North  India. 

Our  South  Indian  Mission. 

Travancore. 

Followed  by  questions  —  closing  at 

11.30  a.m. 

(2)  Two  Tapers  of  25  minutes  each. 

China— North  and  Central. 

China — South. 

Followed  by  questions. 
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Thursday,  Sept.  26th 

(Continued). 


Friday  ,,  27th 


3  to  4.30  p.m. 

Three  Tapers  of  15  minutes  each. 

(1)  The  Medical  Work  at  present  being  done. 

(2)  The  Place  of  Medical  Work  in  the  Mission 

Scheme. 

Its  Temptations. 

Its  Value  as  an  Evangelistic  Agency,  and 
to  open  doors. 

(3)  Medical  Training. 

Its  Importance  for  all  Missionaries,  and 
Its  Necessary  Limitations. 

To  be  followed  by  discussion. 

6.30  p.m.  PUBLIC  MEETING. 

The  Great  Battle-ground  of  the  New  Century. 

9.30  to  10  a.m.  PRAYER  MEETING. 

10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

ADDRESSES  AND  DISCUSSIONS 
ON  QUESTIONS  OF  MISSIONARY 
POLICY. 

(1)  The  Training  of  Native  Workers. 

a.  Statement  of  our  Present  Training 
Institutions. 
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Friday,  Sept.  27th 

(ContinuedJ . 
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6.  Questions  of  Policy. 

How  far  should  Missionary  Societies 
go  in  Training  Native  Ministers — 
in  Literary  Course,  in  Biblical  and 
Theological  Study. 

The  Relative  Value  of  English  and 
the  Vernaculars  as  the  Medium 
of  Instruction.  Should  the  Society 
be  responsible  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  and  support  of  all  who  pass 
successfully  through  Training 
Institutions? 

(2)  Self-support  and  Self-government  in  the 
Native  Church  as  affected  by  Considera¬ 
tions  of  Race,  Previous  Religion  and 
Present  Social  Conditions. 

3  to  4.30  p.m. 

CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE  IN  THE 
MISSION-FIELD. 

(t)  What  has  already  been  done  by  the  Society 
in  this  direction. 

(c)  The  Nature  and  the  Extent  of  the  Present 
Need. 

6.30  p.m. 

SERMON  and 

UNITED  COMMUNION  SERVICE. 

Shephiard,  Primers,  2;,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
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lr  -lie  work  ol  elevating  Africans,  foreign  teachers  have  always  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  their  work  on  the  assumption  that  the  Negro  or  the  African 
is  in  every  one  of  his  normal  susceptibilities  an  inferior  race,  and  that  it 
is  needful  in  everything  to  give  him  a  foreign  model  to  copy ;  no  account 
has  been  made  of  our  peculiarities — our  languages,  enriched  with  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  centuries;  our  parables,  many  of  them  the  quintessence  of  fami¬ 
ly  and  national  histories  ;  our  modes  of  thought,  influenced  more  or  less 
by  local  circumstances;  our  poetry  and  manufactures,  which,  though 
rude  had  their  own  tales  to  tell  ;  our  social  habits  and  even  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  our  climates.  It  has  been  forgotten  that  European  ideas,  tastes, 
languages  and  social  habits,  like  those  of  other  nations,  have  been  influ¬ 
enced  more  or  less  by  geographical  positions  and  climatic  peculiarities  , 
that  what  is  esteemed  by  one  country  polite,  may  be  justly  esteemed  by 
another  rude  and  barbarous  :  and  that  God  does  not  intend  to  have  the 
races  confounded,  but  that  the  Negro  in  Africa  should  be  raised  upon  his 
own  idiosyncrasies.  The  result  has  been  that  we,  as  a  people,  think  more 
of  everything  that  is  foreign,  and  less  of  that  which  is  purely  native ;  have 
lost  our  self-respect  and  our  love  for  our  own  race,  are  become  a  sort  of 
non-descript  people,  and  are,  in  many  things,  inferior  to  our  brethren  in 
the  interior  countries.  There  is  evidently  a  fetter  upon  our  minds  even 
when  the  body  is  free  ;  menial  weakness,  even  where  there  is  physical 

strength,  and  barrenness  even  where  there  appears  fertility, 

_ From  a  letter  addressed  by  Rev.  James  Johnson,  M  A.,  Native 

Pastor  of  Sierra  Leone  (now  of  Lagos)  to  Governor  Pope  Hennessy.  tinted  Dtctm- 
Icr  :!lth ,  1873  and  published  in  the  Negro  newspaper,  January  1, 1878. 


lorclou  influence  mny-indecd  it  mast-tor  some  time  to  comedo 
much  tor  Africa,  but  not  least,  by  recognizing  the  fundamental  fact  that 
when  all  has  been  said  and  done  by  Europeans  or  Americans  that  they 
can  cither  say  or  do,  the  African  himself  is,  and  must  always  remain,  the 
fittest  instrument  for  the  development  of  his  country.  He  it  is  who  can 
best  be  trained  to  utilise  the  vast  resources  of  A.rica,  not  only  for  her  own 
good,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  raCe-"  . -  T 

- IIoii.  Sir  Samuel  Lewis,  Kt.,  C.M.G.,  Native  Bams/er-ai-Lau 

and  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Sierra  Leone  in  /ws/zhrorfiirioo’^'o- 
graphieal  Note  to  ••  Christianity.  Islam,  and  the  Negro  Race,  thuea  ca - 


CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  GOVERNOR  CARTER. 


Dr.  Blydcn  to  Governor  Center. 


Department  of  Native  Affairs, 
Lagos ,  May  14,  1896. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  conversation  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  have  with  your  Excellency  on  the  morning  of  the  nth  in¬ 
stant  on  the  unsatisfactory  results  which,  as  a  rule,  have  thus 
far  been  produced  upon  African  youth  by  their  foreign  train¬ 
ing  and  availing  myself  of  the  permission  you  gave  me  to  ad¬ 
dress  you  on  the  subject,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  : — 

The  practice  of  sending  their  children  to  Europe  for  edu¬ 
cation  by  West  African  Natives  was  introduced  among  them 
by  Mr.  Zachary  Macaulay,  father  of  the  historian,  when  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Sierra  Leone,  near  the  close  of  the  last  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  century. 

In  Knight’s  Memoir  of  Rev.  Henry  Venn,  late  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  it  is  said,  “  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  leading  natives  of  Sierra. Leone  had  been  persuad¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Zachary  Macaulay  to  entrust  their  sons  to  his  care 
for  education  in  England,  and  an  establishment  was  formed  for 
their  reception  at  Clapham.  Eight  of  these  boys  were  sub¬ 
sequently  baptized  at  Clapham  Church  by  Mr.  Venn’s  father 
in  1805.”  I  believe  that  over  one  dozen  were  sent  and 
it  is  said  that  only  one  was  fortunate  enough  to  return 
home ;  the  rest  fell  victims  to  the  rigors  of  the  English 
climate.  But  in  spite  of  this  melancholy  beginning  parents 
able  to  do  so  have  continued  up  to  the  present  time  to  send 
their  children  to  England  for  intellectual  and  other  training, 
in  the  hope  of  furnishing  for  their  country  not  only  intelligent 
and  learned  but  good  men — men  of  sober,  prudent,  and  virtu¬ 
ous  habits.  But  in  the  century  that  has  elapsed,  during 
which  they  have  been  going  to  this  expense,  they  have  expe¬ 
rienced  nothing  but  disappointment  in  almost  every  case.  I 
had  the  honour  with  other  Africans,  while  at  Sierra  Leone 
in  1872,  to  address  several  letters  to  Governor  Hennessy  on 
the  subject  of  advanced  education  for  African  youth  in  Afri¬ 
ca,  which  he  forwarded  with  his  own  comments  to  Lord  Kim¬ 
berley,  (hen  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  His  Lord- 


Ship  sympathized  with  the  views  expressed  in  the  correspon¬ 
dence ;  but  the  people  of  Sierra  Leone  were  not  then  prepared 
b)  undertake  the  initiation  of  the  Institution  recommended, 
:i".  suggested  by  Governor  Hennessy  in  his  letter  to  me,  dat¬ 
ed  December  ioth,  1872,  and  the  Government  did  not  feel 
justified,  without  the  assumption  of  some  such  responsibility 
by  the  natives,  in  inaugurating  any  scheme  for  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion. 

'l  ime,  however,  the  course  of  events  and  additional  unto¬ 
ward  experiences  have,  I  believe,  made  leading  natives  willing 
to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Government ;  and  1  am  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  here  in  Lagos  when  the  matter  is  put  before  them 
in  a  practical  form  with  a  probability  of  its  being  sanctioned 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  becoming  a  part  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  policy,  they  will  be  liberal  in  their  contributions. 

They  now  consider  that  a  sufficient  period  has  elapsed  dur¬ 
ing  which  both  time  and  money  have  been  spent  to  very  lit-* 
lie  purpose  and  they  are  anxious  to  have  the  means  for  the 
thorough  training  of  their  youth  on  the  spot. 

It  is  an  obvious  peril  to  young  men  in  the  most  critical 
years  of  their  lives  to  be  away  from  their  own  country 
among  strangers  of  an  entirely  different  face,  subject  to  no 
useful  or  effort  uni  control  either  from  their  parents  or  other 
relatives:  ami,  provided  they  are  not  too  often  absent  from 
recitations,  suffered  to  do  as  they  please,  read  what  they 
please,  and  spend  as  they  please  money  with  which  too  indul¬ 
gent  parents  supply  them.  The  lamentable  results  upon  the 
youth  who  have  been  under  such  training  or  lack  of  training 
have  proved  to  their  unfortunate  parents  or  guardians  the 
extravagant  folly  of  thus  exposing  tin  ir  children  to  influen¬ 
ces  which  not  unlri  fluently  affect  even  Europeans  unfavoura- 
bly. 

Owing  to  the  serious  inconvenience  which  this  state  of 
things  has  entailed,  parents  are  beginning  to  see  the  absurdi¬ 
ty  of  the  practice  introduced  with  the  most  benevolent  inten¬ 
tions  by  Mr.  Macaulay  a  hundred  years  ago  and  persisted  in 
to  the  present  time — for  which,  however,  they  arc  not  to  be  al¬ 
together  blamed,  considering  that  no  provisions  have  existed 
or  now  exist  on  the  spot  for  the  advanced  intellectual  train¬ 
ing  of  youth. 

The  Natives  of  India  very  soon  found  out  the  necessity  for 
facilities  at  home  for  educating  their  children  in  Western 
learning.  Sixty  years  ago,  1S3G  a  College  was  founded  for 


ljih  peoms  by  a  wealthy  nalive  gen  I  lemon,  and  i)  •  r'r.iversi- 
ties  of  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bombay  from  which  so  many 
able  and  useful  natives  have  come  for  the  public  service  and 
for  literary  work  were  incorporated  forty  years  ago. 

Moral  character,  principles  or  character  in  general  are 
formed  not  only- -perhaps  not  mainly — by  precepts  inculcat¬ 
ed  at  School,  but  by  the  unconscious  imitation  ana  adoption 
of  the  maxims  and  practices  that  prevail  around  us,  and  the 
assimilation  of  manners  and  sentiments  which  result  from 
this  almost  irresistible  contagion.  African  youth  residing  in 
England  for  education  have  almost  unrestricted  intercourse 
with  persons  outside  their  schools  ;  for  some  reason  or  other 
that  intercourse  is  not  regulated  as  in  the  case  even  of  Eng¬ 
lish  boys.  Of  course  we  cannot  expect  for  many  years  to 
come  to  have  any  demand  for  the  higher  training  which  is 
given  to  natives  of  India  ;  but  I  have  a  very  deep  conviction 
of  the  importance  of  placing  the  means  of  a  liberal  education 
within  the  reach  of  the  promising  and  specially  gifted  youth 
— few  and  far  between  in  any  community, — and  of  extending 
the  means  of  elementary  education  to  as  large  a  portion  of 
the  population  as  possible,  and  consequently  of  the  care  to 
be  bestowed  upon  those  arrangements  by  which  the  time  and 
the  money  necessary  for  such  instruction,  may  be  best  eco¬ 
nomized  and  with  a  view  to  the  best  results. 

The  Botanic  fetation  at  Ebute  Metta  where  the  space  is 
now  tco  limited  for  the  purposes  of  the  Government  would  be 
a  splendid  site,  for  carrying  out  the  industrial  features  of  the 
scheme,  which  must  be  a  necessary  part  of  it,  not  only  for 
improving  the  industrial  capacities  of  the  population  but  for 
training  workmen  for  the  public  service.  1  am  persuaded 
that  many  -persons,  who  are  now  discouraged  by  the  results 
of  foreign  training  and  are  becoming  indifferent  to  learning, 
would  renew  their  interest  if  they  found  that  such  facilities 
cif  training  were  on  the  spot  as  give  the  practical  as  well  as 
the  theoretical  side  of  education. 

If  your  Excellency  will  be  good  enough  to  give  me  briefly 
your  views  on  this  important  subject,  I  may  be  able  to  pro¬ 
pound  some  simple  scheme  for  the  inauguration  of  the  work, 
which  I  venture  to  hope  may  be  carried  into  effect  before  the 
close  of  the  present  century,  the  first  institution  of  the  kind 
in  West  Africa ;  and  that  it  may  be  a  standing  Memorial  of 
an  Administration  which  was  able  to  add  the  provision  for 
the  inestimable  blessing  of  a  sound  liberal  education  for  the 
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Natives  to  the  great  material  benefit  which  it  was  fortunate 
enough  to  confer  upon  the  Colony. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  Excellency’s  obdt.  humble  servant, 

Edward  \Y.  Blyden. 


His  Excellency 

Sir  Gilbert  T.  Carter,  k.c.m.c., 

Governor  ami  Covmamter-:n -Chief  of  the  Colony  of  Laqos  amt 
its  Pioteclorala. 


Governor  Carter  1o  Dr.  Blyden. 

Government  House, 

Lagos,  18th  May,  1SQ(). 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  14th  instant  expressing  your  views  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  native  education  in  West  Africa. 

1  entirely  concur  with  you  in  the  opinion  that  the  practice 
of  sending  African  youths  to  Europe  to  be  educated  is  a  mis¬ 
taken  one  and  have  freely  expressed  this  opinion  for  many 
years,  though  the  enunciation  of  such  a  sentiment  has  not 
been  popular  with  the  majority  of  your  countrymen  nor  with 
philanthropists  in  England  whose  knowledge  of  the  African 
is  usually  theoretical  rather  than  practical.  There  is,  however, 
some  hope  of  an  amended  view  of  this  question  when  a  culti¬ 
vated  and  enlightened  African  like  yourself  has  the  courage 
openly  to  avow  the  iailurc  of  the  system. 

1  have  long  thought  that  a  thoroughly  good  training  Insti¬ 
tution  for  Africans  in  Africa  is  the  great  educational  need  of 
the  Race.  There  is  no  question  that  as  a  rule  the  young  Afri¬ 
can  educated  in  Europe  imbibes  ideas  which,  instead  of  as- 
:  isting  him  in  after  life,  tend  rather  to  make  him  dissatisfied 
with  liis  surroundings  when  he  returns  to  his  country,  and 
ically  unfit  hirti  for  the  part  he  is  destined  to  take  in  his 
{natural  sphere.  No  doubt  there  arc  some  exceptions  to 
^hc  long  list  of  failures,  but  they  arc  few.  One  very  serious 
drawback  to  Native  education  in  England,  lies  in  the  desire 
which  it  seems  to  engender  for  marriage  with  European  wo¬ 
men.  This  leeling  has  been  fostered  by  the  publication  of  a 
pernicious  book  written  by  an  intelligent  African  advocating 
the  practice  as  a  means  of  improving  the  appearance  ot  the 


laor  Such  an  argument  coming  from  an  African  only  tends 
to  show  how  the  mind  can  become  warped  by  being  trained 
in  an  unsuitable  atmosphere.  The  author  of  the  book  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  man  of  considerable  ability  and  yet  he  has  appa¬ 
rently  failed  to  see  what  a  cruel  sentence  he  desires  to  pass 
upon  his  own  country  women, — nothing  less  than  their  total 
extermination. 

I  am  glad  to  note  from  your  letter  that  sensible  natives  are 
becoming  alive  to  the  folly  of  persisting  in  the  course  which 
has  found  favour  amongst  well-to-do  Africans  for  so  many 
years,  and  that  you  believe  there  is  an  earnest  desire  amongst 
them  to  take  the  initiative  in  founding  a  suitable  Institution 
for  thorough  Native  training  in  Lagos. 

You  will,  of  course,  undei stand  that  any  possible  assistance 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  Government  in  support  of 
such  a  scheme  must  be  dependent  upon  the  assured  success¬ 
ful  establishment  of  an  institution  such  as  you  have  in  view. 

The  Government  already  contributes  a  liberal  sum  yearly 
in  aid  of  the  educational  system  conducted  by  the  various 
Missionary  Societies,  and  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
existing  scheme  of  education  is,  or  promises  to  be,  a  success, 
yet  there  is  no  question  that  since  the  Government  instead  of 
paying  a  lump  sum  to  certain  societies  instituted  the  system 
of  Government  inspection  and  payment  by  results,  a  marked 
improvement  has  taken  place.  Missionary  effort  has  unques¬ 
tionably  accomplished  a  good  deal  for  Africa  but  unprejudic¬ 
ed  Natives  as  well  as  Kiuopeans  are  able  to  see  only  too 
clearly  that  the  introduction  of  dogmatic  Christianity  in  Afri¬ 
ca  as  expounded  by  the  various  (unhappily)  Christian  Seels, 
has  not  been  an  unmixed  blessing  and  only  tends  to  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  simple  African  mind. 

It  is  possibly  because  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
religious  training  in  the  Missionary  Schools  that  the  failure 
from  a  practical  point  of  view  has  been  so  conspicuous.  It  is, 
perhaps,  natural  from  the  missionary  standpoint  that  the 
main  effort  should  Ire  directed  towards  training  recruits  spe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  missionary  work  and  for  the  Native  Minis¬ 
try,  but  ill  is  is  not  the  most  urgent  need  of  Africa.  In  all  the 
\Yc:  t  African  Colonies  skilled  labour  is  in  demand  and  when 
found  is  libei ally  rewarded,  but  manual  labour  of  any  kind  i; 
not  popular  with  the  young  African  ;  he  wants  to  be  a  Minis- 
l  i  a  Lawyer,  or  a  Doctor,  and  failing  these  occupations  he 
«  omk: a  end'-  to  be  a  clerk.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  return 
from  the  various  schools  announcing  passes  in  the  higher 


'.1. 'in' lard  ..  il  will:  great  difficulty  that  the  Government 
>"  hnd  suitable  candidates  to  till  vacancies  in  the  nub¬ 
ia  service  aL  they  occur,  indicating  of  course  grave  defects 
in  the  present  system  of  education. 

1  l nisi .  if  it  is  found  possible  to  establish  a  really  sound 
I  rainin';  Institution  in  La-os,  that  Industrial  work  will  form 
:m  important  part  of  it,  and  l  shall  be  glad  to  learn  from  you 
laler  on  th  '  details  of  any  scheme  which  may  be  set  on  foot 
to  carry  out  the  end  you  have  in  view. 


]>u.  Coward  \V.  lii.vnnN’, 
ike.,  &c. 


1  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Ci.  T.  Cartfr, 
Governor. 


Dr.  IJ/ytlen  to  Governor  Carter. 

Dp.vartmknt  of  Nativj?  Affair  ;, 

Lagos,  May  2! ,  7 8.W, 
1  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
yom  excellency's  letter  of  the  i8th  instant,  and  I  am  glad  to 
note  as  among  the  auspicious  signs  of  coming  days  your 
remark  that  you  have  long  thought  that  a  thoroughly  good 
traiiiMig  Institution  for  Africans  in  Africa  is  the  great  educa- 
l  onal  need  of  the  race.  Yes;  il  is  not  too  touch  to  say  “of 
She  I.iee  ;  "  not  of  \\  est  Africa  nnlv  but  of  the  whole  Negro 
h.e  e;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  surii  an  Institution  establish¬ 
ed  here  and  properly  conducted  would  attract  aspiring  Ne- 
«ro  yomh  from  all  parts  of  the  coast  and  probably^from 
aero-. ;  ihe  \tlantic ;  for  nowhere  is  the  civilised  Negro,  who 
1  -'inks  of  the  subject  at  all,  satisfied  with  either  the  method 
o'  the  results  of  his  training  under  the  prevailing  systems. 

1  ie  luids  himself  by  them  alienated  from  liimseb  and  from 
•  i'  (  °un  try  men.  He  is  neither  African  in  feeling  nor  in  aim, 
H  -  does  not  breathe  African  air  through  any  of  the  lessons 
"  “  *'as  imbibed.  1  he  smell  o(  African  ground  is  not  in  them, 
but  every  thing  is  Europe  and  European,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  (you  have  referred  to  a  noted  one)  for  the  sake  of 
gratifying  the  artificial  and  unnatural  tastes  he  has  contract* 
l,  he  would  annihilate  Ins  sisters  to  produce  a  new  race. 


Thin  is  among  the  saddest  of  the  results  produced  by  train¬ 
ing  the  African  away  from  his  country  and  his  countrymen. 

/  The  new  educational  departure  suggested  is  not  incompati-^N 
ble  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  past  labours  of  the  Mis¬ 
sionaries  nor  is  it  by  any  means  intended  to  disparage  or  con¬ 
flict  with  their  present  operations.  The  good  work  they  have 
done  for  Africa  in  the  past  can  not  be  lost  sight  of;  and  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  record  it  as  my  opinion  that  by  their 
labours  and  sufferings  they  have  conferred  inestimable  bene¬ 
fits  upon  the  cause  of  Africa  and  her  people. 

■  Tn  the  first  place,  it  was  owing  to  their  philanthropic  and  A 
persistent  efforts  that  in  the  days  when  universal  indifference  / 
10  Africa  prevailed,  public  attention  in  Europe  was  attracted 
to  and  fixed  upon  the  continent,  and  information  was  diffus¬ 
ed  about  the  people,  their  languages,  and  their  social  and  po¬ 
litical  condition,  in  a  manner  which  the  traveller,  the  trader, 
or  even  Government  officials,  as  birds  of  passage,  could  not 
be  expected  to  emulate.  They,  more  than  any  other  class  of 
men,  changed  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  as  to  the  charae- 
acter  of  Africa  and  Africans ;  showed  that  the  country  was 
made  not  only  as  an  arena  of  slave  raiding  and  the  source  of 
hardworking  slaver,  but  that  the  land  and  its  people  haxl  a 
vital  connection  with  the  rest  of  mankind  and  a  serious  rela¬ 
tionship  and  solemn  import  to  all  ages  and  to  every  nation.  It 
is  something — and  something  for  which  the  African  can  not 
be  too  grateful  to  the  memory  of  those  self-denying  men — to 
have  secured,  in  days  when,  so  far  as  the  out.dde  world  un-  / 
derstood,  darkness  covered  the  land  and  gros ;  darkness  the  V 
people,  the  sympathies  and  genius  and  labours  and  pecunia-  ) 
ry  influence  of  really  deep  and  earnest  thinkers  and  influential  ( 
leaders  of  public  opinion  and  to  have  brought  Africa  within  / 
the  range  of  the  scientific  as  well  as  political  consideration  / 
of  Europe,  j 

But  there  has  been  marked  advancement  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  life  since  they  performed  those  great  and  necessary 
labours,  and  Africans  for  the  work  they  now  have  to  do  need 
a  different-— a  wider  and  deeper — training  industrially  and  in¬ 
tellectually  than  the  limits  of  the  sphere  and  resources  of  tho 
Missionaries  allow  them  to  give.  With  gratitude  for  the  past, 
therefore,  we  are  trying  to  take  courage  to  face  and  deal  with 
the  unknown  and  what  appears  to  us  pregnant  future. 

The  scheme  for  the  proposed  Institution,  which  I  would 
suggest  and  which  I  venture  to  think  is  simple  enough  is  as 
follows  •  -The  site  for  the  building  or  buildings  should  be 
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away  from  iho  town  of  Lagos,  across  the  Lagoon,  at  Lbute 
Metta,  if  possible,  and  should  consist  of  sufficient  land  to  give 
ample  scope  for  industrial  training  and  for  practical  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  scientific  teaching. 

There  should  be  two  departments,  the  industrial  and  the 
literary.  The  curriculum  of  the  industrial  department  should 
include  the  usual  mechanical  trades  and  scientific  and  prac¬ 
tical  agriculture.  Every  student  should  be  required  to  de¬ 
vote  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  each  week  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  such  industrial  work,  either  mechanical  or  agricultur¬ 
al,  as  his  taste  may  select  and  as  will  give  the  necessary 
physical  training  and  manual  dexterity. 

in  the  literary  department,  the  curriculum  should  include 
such  studies  as  shall  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  good  intellectu¬ 
al  habits  and  exercises.  My  experience  and  observation  as  a 
teacher  of  youth  for  many  years  have  taught  me  that,  after 
reading  and  writing — about  the  fundamental  necessity  and 
precedence  of  which  no  rational  man  will  dispute, — it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  indifference  to  what  branch  of  study  the  attention  of  boys 
is  primarily  directed  or  in  pursuit  of  what  knowledge  they 
acquire  habits  of  spontaneous  and  continued  attention,  self- 
control,  and  reflection,  habits  which  it  is  indispensable  that 
African  youth,  just  from  primitive  conditions,  should  acquire 
if  they  are  to  become  capable  and  useful  members  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  in  which  they  are  to  move. 

Without  entering  at  all  into  the  idle  dispute  as  to  the  uses 
and  advantages  of  classical  learning  in  general,  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  state  that  all  experience  has  shown  that  the  most 
effective  of  disciplinary  studies  are  the  ancient  Languages 
and  Mathematics.  As  to  the  ancient  languages  it  is  true 
that  a  knowledge  of  them  is  not  apparently  of  any  practical 
use.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  indispensable  for  most  of  the 
important  pursuits  of  life ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  many 
youth  who  study  them  for  years  never  acquire  any  comfort¬ 
able  use  of  them  and  haw,  apparently,  but  little  pleasure  or 
profit  in  the  knowledge  they  lvave  been  trying  to  acquire. 
But  then,  in  the  course  of  their  laborious  and  apparently  un¬ 
successful  efforts,  they  have  almost  always  acquired  those 
habits  of  methodical  observation,  of  self-command,  of  memo¬ 
ry,  of  abstraction  and  generalization  and  even  in  some  de¬ 
gree  ol  taste,  judgment  and  invention,  which  are  not  only 
useful  but  in  reality  indispensable  for  any  serious  occupation, 
whether  as  Judge  on  the  bench*  merchant  at  the  desk  or 
farmer  in  the  field.  .Vs  1  lvave  intimated  above,  live  main 
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benefit  of  education  consists  in  the  acquisition  of  these  ha¬ 
bits,  and  whatever  teaches  them  most  effectually  is  the  best 
course  of  education. 

Moreover,  the  proper  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  not  limit¬ 
ed  to  a  mere  acquaintance  with  words  in  a  foreign  language, 
but  necessarily  involves  a  good  deal  of  historical  and  geogra¬ 
phical  and  even  religious  knowledge  and  a  pretty  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  best  models  of  reasoning  and  eloquence, 
unequalled  by  anything  to  be  found  in  modern  European  li¬ 
terature.  In  an  interesting  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
for  last  month  (April  1896),  on  the  “  Decay  of  Classical  Quo¬ 
tation  ”  Mr.  Herbert  Paul  says,  “  It  is  a  hoary  platitude  that 
a  few  great  masters  of  language  and  of  life  have  uttered  in 
imperishable  words  truths  which  are  to  all  countries  and  all 
ages  the  same”,  and  quotes  Sir  Henry  Maine,  who,  he  says, 
was  certainly  not  an  impulsive  enthusiast,  as  saying  “  Except 
the  blind  forces  of  nature,  nothing  moves  in  this  world  which 
ds  not  Greek  in  its  origin and  Miss  Kingsley  in  her  account 
•of  her  travels  in  West  Africa  gives  it  as  her  opinion  that  the 
African  youth  under  proper  culture  would  get  a  fuller  grasp 
of  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  Greek  dramatic  writers  than 
the  European  of  to-day  (  see  Sfe£tfitcyt  Dec  28,  1895,  and  Na¬ 
tional  Review,  March,  1896.) 

Mathematics  should  be  included  in  the  curriculum — not 
what  is  called  Higher  Mathematics,  but  those  branches  of  the 
subject  which  shall  be  sufficient  for  disciplinary  and  practical 
purposes;  for  the  survey  of  land,  the  erection  of  bridges,  the 
•construction  of  maps,  fixing  of  latitude  and  longitude,  &c. 
The  African  will  not  need  more.  He  may  be  thoroughly^ qua¬ 
lified  for  his  work  without  a  knowledge  of  the  differential  or 
integral  calculus.  Many  men  eminent  in  literature  have 
been  ignorant  of  even  elementary  Mathematics.  1  he  sphere 
dn  which  the  Negro  will  be  most  useful  and  most  success¬ 
ful  will  be  literature.  It  is  not  his  to  measure  the  distance  of 
the  planets  and  mark  their  courses.  He  has  not  to  plough 
unknown  seas  and  lind  his  way  across  trackless  waters. 
That  work  has  been  assigned  to  another  race.  But  if  given 
a  fair  opportunity,  I  do  not  believe  that  in  classics  and  lan¬ 
guages  he  would  be  inferior  to  others ;  and  he  might  from  his 
point  of  vision  bring  forward  new  translations  of  the  classics 
and  of  the  Bible  which  would  both  astonish  and  instruct  Eu¬ 
ropeans. 

There  are  branches  of  science,  however,  which  will  be  use¬ 
ful  to  him.  lie  should  get  an  insight  into  Botany,  Mlncralo- 


Ry,  Geology,  and  become  lo  some  extent  at  least  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  the  moral  and  physical  world  as  they  are  be¬ 
ing  unfolded  by  contemporary  discoveries. 

In  objecting  to  denominational  or  dogmatic  teaching  in  the 
Institute,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  it  is  proposed  to 
neglect  religious  teaching.  The  religious  instinct  is  strong  in 
the  African  ;  and  for  him  all  manly  education  must  be  based 
on  religion  ;  it  is  essential  for  him  to  a  normal  development, 
and  all  attempts  at  African  education,  without  this,  must 
lail  of  the  highest  end.  But  there  are  two  parts  of  religion 
that  can  be  taught  without  introducing  distracting  dogmatic 
views  or  fostering  denominational  prejudices ;  and  those 
paits  the  Founder  of  Christianity  Himself  gave  as  alone 
lundamental  and  indispensable,  namely ;  the  love  of  God 
and  the  love  of  man.  “  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  ” 
tVc.,  and  “thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;”  on 
these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  pro¬ 
phets.  Jt  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  add  that  success  in 
these  teachings — both  the  secular  and  the  religious — will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  general  spirit  of  diligence  and  good  sense  with 
which  both  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  pupil  the  work  is  ear¬ 
ned  out. 

As  this  letter  has  reached  an  almost  undue  length  I  will 
reserve  for  my  next  further  details  as  to  the  Initiation  and 
Management  of  the  scheme. 


llis  Excellency 
Sir  G ii.u i  k 
&c. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

Edward  W.  Blyden*. 

T.  Carter.  k.c.m.g., 

&<\ 


l)y.  lHydtn  If  Governor  Carter. 

Department  or  Native  Affairs, 
Lagos ,  June  S,  1896. 

Sir,-  \\  ith  reference  to  the  Initiation  and  Management  of 
the  proposed  Lagos  Literary  and  Industrial  Institute  I  beg 
most  respectfully  to  submit  the  following. 

In  dealing  with  this  important  subject  it  is  possible  of 
course  only  to  sketch  outlines  as  far  as  they  can  be  determin- 


cd  without  practical  experience  under  the  actual  conditions, 
leaving  specific  detsils  to  be  filled  up  when  some  responsible 
body  are  authorised  to  deal  with  the  subject. 

I  have  laid  the  Correspondence,  which  has  passed  between 
us  thus  far,  including  all  of  the  present  communication  which 
follows  this  paragraph,  before  two  meetings  of  some  promi¬ 
nent  citizens  of  Lagos,  and  the  following  after  full  and  free 
discussion,  are  the  results  reached. 

The  constitution  of  the  governing  body  or  what  may  be 
termed  the  political  as  distinguished  from  the  literary  and  in¬ 
dustrial  portion  of  the  plan,  was  first  considered. 

1.  The  Government  of  the  Institute  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Board  of  Trustees  with  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  as  Presi¬ 
dent  ex  officio. 

2.  There  shall  be  fifteen  members  of  the  Board,  six  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  nine  to  be  elected  by  the 
contributors  to  the  scheme.  Three  of  the  members  shall  be 
Europeans  and  twelve  Natives.  Ten  shall  constitute  a  quo¬ 
rum.  No  Native  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board  who  shall 
not  have  contributed  towards  the  initiation  of  the  scheme  the 
sum  of  at  least  £5.  Each  member  shall  hold  office  for  five 
years,  but  may  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  be  re-appointed 
by  the  Governor,  if  the  Governor’s  appointee,  or  re-elected 
by  the  contributors  if  originally  chosen  by  them. 

The  Board  shall  meet  semi-annually  for  the  consideration 
of  the  general  affairs  of  the  Institute. 

3.  The  Executive  Government  is  to  be  vested  in  a  Coun¬ 
cil  or  Executive  Committee  of  five  members  of  the  Board, 
one  to  be  a  European  and  four  Natives.  Four  shall  consti¬ 
tute  a  quorum.  The  members  of  this  committee  to  be  elect¬ 
ed  semi-annually  by  the  Board.  It  is  to  meet  monthly,  and 
to  choose  all  teachers  or  professors,  to  fix  their  salaries,  to 
superintend,  suspend  and  remove  them,  and  conduct  the  fi¬ 
nancial  and  general  affairs  of  the  Institute  ;  in  short,  to  per¬ 
form  all  the  functions  of  persons  called  Visitors  in  England. 

4.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  elect  a  person  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  as  General  Secretary,  who  shall  record  in  a 
book  kept  exclusively  for  that  purpose,  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  Board.  He  shall  take  charge  of  all  Books  and  papers 
of  the  Board,  make  all  reports  connected  with  the  business 
of  the  Institute  and  discharge  all  such  duties  as  the  Board 
shall  determine  to  lie  within  his  sphere  of  work.  His  salary 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board,  payable  monthly  He  shall  en- 


gage  to  serre  the  B°aid  by  written  contract  for  a  specified 
FfTt'  J  1  tlle  understanding  that  he  may  be  re-appointed 
anr! f  the  pen°d  the  B°ard  thinks  it  expedient ; 
®”“  }et-engafJfment  is  to  be  terminated  at  or  before  the 
specified  time,  three  months'  notice  to  be  given  by  either  side. 

Insritn^p\rn?neyf’  deadsl  ?r  other  securities  belonging  to  the 
Ktitute  to  b^  deposited  in  the  local  Bank  of  British  West 
Tbe  Ba”k  shall  attend,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  to  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Institute, 

Oidv  hi 1  fLCfOU,,f s’  rece've  all  moneys  and  disburse  the  same 
only  by  order  of  the  Committee. 

6.  1  he  Executive  Committee  shall  report  its  proceedings 
for  revision  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  each  semi-annual 

uC,0py  of  sald  reP°rl  after  its  consideration  bv 
approval  S  13  >e  Sent  10  t!le  G°vern°r  lor  his  sanction  and 

7.  Persons  sending  in  donations  of  sums  not  less  than  ft. 
at  once,  and  before  the  erection  of  buildings,  shall  be  const- 
dered  founders  and  shall  be  entitled  to  be  elected  as  Trustees 
..  .  to  votc,  at  ,he  semi-annual  meetings.  The  Honorary 
Iieasurer/w  toiMvtll  be  R.  B.  Blaize,  Esq.,  to  whom  all  do 
nations  or  contributions  must  be  sent. 

The  Facux.ty. 


1.  1  lie  1* acuity  of  the  Institute  shall  consist  of  the  pro- 

lessors  or  teachers  in  the  two  departments,  who  shall  elect 
Irom  their  own  number  a  Principal  to  supervise  the  literary 
and  industrial  work  of  the  Institute  and  to  preside  at  all  the 
niee  mgs  of  the  Faculty.  He  shall  beex-officio  member  of  tile 
Board  of  Trustees.  Every  thing  relative  to  the  studies  to 
I’ lest  books  to  be  ufol,  and  academical  discipline 
to  be  tinder  tile  control  of  the  Faculty. 

Ihe'wv6.00'’""^  °.f  the  Colon>’  as  President  of 

the  Institute  may  appoint  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees  to  preside  at  the  semi-annual  meetings  of  the  Board,  and 
at  the  moth  y  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee,  in  case 
of  hts  inability  to  attend. 

3.  The  Principal  shall  make  quarterly  reports  to  the  E.xe- 
enttve  Committee  on  the  literary  and  industrial  condition  of 
the  Institute,  number  and  demeanor  of  students  in  attend¬ 
ance,  and  suggest  any  measures  which  may  appear  to  him 
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necessary  for  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  Institution.  A 
copy  of  each  report  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Governor  by 
the  Secretary. 

4.  Pending  further  arrangements  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  of  the  Executive  Committee  may  be 
held  in  the  Glover  Memorial  Hall.  The  meetings  of  the  Fa¬ 
culty  shall  be  held  once  a  week  in  the  buildings  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute. 

It  is  hoped  that  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  scheme  has 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  a  good  sub¬ 
stantial  building  may  be  erected  by  Public  contributions  at 
the  Botanic  Station  at  Ebute  Meta,  if  it  is  found  convenient 
for  the  Government  to  give  those  premises  for  the  purpose  of 
the  Institute,  and  that  operations  may  be  commenced  on  the 
completion  of  the  building  by  the  employment  at  a  moderate 
salary  of  a  competent  teacher  to  be  paid  by  the  Government, 
to  do  preparatory  work.  It  is  further  hoped  that  when  mat¬ 
ters  have  reached  this  stage  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  com¬ 
petent  instructors  being  secured  for  the  industrial  and  litera¬ 
ry  work  the  Governor  will  see  his  way  to  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  Grant  to  the  Institute  of  such  an  an¬ 
nual  sum  as  shall  suffice  for  the  payment  of  teachers  and  for 
the  establishment  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  scholarships  to  be 
bestowed  upon  indigent  and  promising  youths  (  a  scholarship 
being  ^15  a  year)  and  for  the  further  development  of  the 
scheme,  the  principle  always  being  that  intellectual  life  and 
culture  must  go  side  by  side  with  industrial  training  and 
physical  activity.  From  the  establishment  of  such  an  Insti¬ 
tute  in  our  own  country  and  under  our  own  eyes,  we  look 
forward  to  the  following  economic  or  material  results  viz  : — 

1.  Saving  of  the  money  of  our  youth. 

2.  Saving  of  the  time  of  our  youth. 

3.  Saving  of  the  health  and  life  of  our  youth. 

From  these  must  follow  important  moral  consequences. 

1.  Saving  of  the  intellect  of  our  youth. 

2.  Saving  of  the  character  of  our  youth. 

3.  Saving  of  the  Racial  integrity  and  instincts  of  our  youth. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  public  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  with  great  interest  and  anxiety  to  the  action  of  the 
Government  on  the  important  subject  which  I  have  ventured 
to  bring  to  the  notice  of  your  Excellency  in  these  letters ;  and 
I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  herewith  extracts  from  leading 


West  African  paper?  viz 

“The  Sierra  Leone  Weekly  News,” 

“  ,^ie  -Mg’05*  Standard," 

“  Ihe  Lagos  Weekly  Record,” 

“  J'lie  Lagos  Kcho,” 

showing  the  drift  of  Public  sentiment  on  the  coast  on  the 
educational  necessity  oi  the  present  time. 


II  is  Excellency 

Sut  C r .  r.  Cakthh,  K.C.M.n., 

&c.,  &c. 


I  have  tile  honour  &c., 
Howard  W.  Bi.vdkn. 


Cn-.'fyiwy  Cayley  I, i  Or.  Blydeil. 


GovililN'MllN'T  Hoir.SK, 

L«goy ,  H!li  June,  1SHB. 

Sir,— I  bey  lo  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
June  3id  Riving  some  details  of  the  ■■  Literary  and  Industrial 
Institute,  which  it  is  proposed  lo  establish  in  Lagos. 

alre.a<?}’  indicated  that  I  am  entirely  in  sympathy 
Wttli  the  estabhshment  oi  such  an  undertaking,  and  should 
much  like  to  see  the  idea  zealously  taken  up  and  carried  out 
by  the  more  wealthy  and  intelligent  Natives  ;  but  it  seems  to 
°^der  t0  el,sim:  t.l,e  complete  success  ot  a  suitable 
scheme  for  the  proper  training  of  Native  youths,  any  fnstitu. 
lion  winch  ,s  started  should  he  a  “  National  West  African" 
one.  I  do  not  think  that  Lagos  alone,  even  with  the  Gov 
eminent  support  which  might  be  expected  to  be  given  in  ait 
of  such  an  Institution,  would  be  able  to  bear  the  cost  of  its 
successful  administration.  I  would  suggest,  therefore  as  a" 
preliminary  measure,  that  a  prospectus  should  be  drawn  up 
and  sent  to  the  various  West  African  Colonic,  giving  details 
‘h,  ■  leT  aVd  1"vlt”,e  support.  Before  any  commence- 
ment  is  made  with  the  budding  operations,  it  should  be  as- 
“d  as  definitely  as  possible  what  amount  of  support 
might  he  expected  from  each  Colony,  so  that  an  estimate 
might  he  formed  of  the  financial  prospects  of  the  scheme 

DOTHneTndfr  a"!’.should  be  tn  maKe  tlle  Institution  self-sup.' 
porting  and  for  tins  purpose  a  reasonable  charge  should  he 

made  for  the  hoarding  and  tuition  of  pupils.  I  do  not  think 


that  this  sum  should  he  placed  at  a  lower  figure  than  f\ o 
per  annum,  which  would  he  a  very  reasonable  charge  under 
the  circumstances. 

I  can  not  help  thinking  that 'to  ensure  success  in  any  West 
African  Institution  of  the  kind  suggested  it  would  he  necessary 
to  start  with  a  sufficiently  large  endowment  fund.  The  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  scheme  would  he  sadly  impaired  if  there  were  a 
dearth  ot  funds,  especially  at  the  initiatory  stage.  It  might 
be  fairly  estimated  that  any  properly  constituted  training  In¬ 
stitution  would  require  the  following  staff: 

i  Principal  of  first  class  ability  and  scholarship, 
i  Assistant  ot  similar  qualifications, 
i  Industrial  Teacher  fit'  experience  and  skill, 
i  Thoroughly  qualified  Assistant. 

This  l  take  to  he  the  Minimum  staff  which  would  he  requir¬ 
ed,  and  later  on,  when  expansion  took  place,  additions  would 
surely  be  required  in  the  form  of  other  Masters  or  Profession¬ 
al  Chairs  having  proper  stipends  attached. 

The  rules  which  you  propose  seem  to  me  to  be  carefully 
drawn  up,  and  I  will  only  suggest  in  regard  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  Executive  Committee,  that  as  in  each  case  an 
even  number  of  members  has  been  named  as  competent  to 
form  a  quorum,  the  President  should  have  q  casting  vote,  in 
Case  opinion  should  be  equally  divided. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  in  order  to  obtain  Government  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  proposed  scheme  it  will  be  necessary  to  show 
very  strong  grounds  for  the  suggested  departure  from  the 
present  system  of  education.  Whatever  my  own  personal 
views  may  be,  it  must  be  expected  that  the  Secretary  of 
Stale  will  require  very  strong  o\  idenoe  of  the  failure  of  tfm 
present  methods  before  sanctioning  any  additional  expend i 
ture  in  support  of  a  new  departure. 

1  he  Goyernmert  already  expends  upwards  of  £2,000  a  year 
in  aid  of  Education  in  the  Colory,  and  it  has  recently  voted  a 
sum  of  ^1.50  •  for  building  purposes  in  connection  with  the 
Hussey  Charity,  and  is  also  committed  to  a  yearly  grant  of 
^"500  in  support  of  Industrial  Education  to  the  same  Institu¬ 
tion. 

In  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Botanic  Station  Hiould 
be  given  as  a  site  for  the  proposed  Institution,  I  could  make 
no  recommendation  in  regard  to  this  question  at  present. 

-  tit  Botanic  Station  impinges  on  the  Railway  now  under 


construction,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  land  might  be 
required  for  building  purposes. 

I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  the  event  of  its  being  pos¬ 
sible  to  start  the  proposed  Institution  on  a  thoroughly  satisfac¬ 
tory  basis,  a  suitable  plot  of  land  might  be  secured  at  Ebute 
Metla  on  which  to  erect  the  necessary  buildings. 

I  remain,  Sir,  &c.j  &c„ 

G.  T.  Carter, 

Bk.  E.  W,  jii.vDEN'.  Governor, 

&c. 

P.S.  June  io,  1896.  My  idea  in  suggesting  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Colonies  was  not  that  the  inauguration  ot  the 
scheme  should  be  dependent  upon  any  promised  support  that 
might  be  obtained  outside  of  Lagos,  but  I  had  in  view  an 
ideal  institution  having  a  national  ^character  based  upon  the 
support  and  patronage  of  the  natives  of  all  the  British  Colo¬ 
nies  in  West  Africa.  And  I  still  think  that  if  such  an  idea 
could  be  carried  out  it  would  be  creditable  to  the  Race. 

But  if  it  is  found  impracticable  this  should  not  prevent  the 
people  of  Lagos  from  making  an  independent  effort  on  a 
scale  suited  to  the  importance  of  such  an  undertaking  as  is  in 
contemplation  and  within  the  compass  of  their  resources ; 
and  1  am  sure  if  they  can  initiate  the  scheme  with  a  reasona¬ 
ble  prospect  of  its  successful  prosecution,  the  Secretary  of 
Slate  will  not  be  indisposed  to  give  careful  consideration  to 
any  application  they  may  make  for  the  co-operation  and  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  Government. 

So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  prefer  that  the  In¬ 
stitution  should  be  called  *•  The  Lagos  Training  College  and 
Industrial  Institute  and  I  should  like  to  see  the  Colony  en¬ 
joy  the  honour  of  having  successfully  established  the  first 
purely  Native  College  in  West  Africa.  I  will  give  the 
scheme  my  earnest  support.  This  you  may  state  in  the.  Pros¬ 
pectus.  I  am  about  proceeding  to  England  shortly  and 
will  take  the  whole  covrespondece  with  me  and  lay  it  before 
the  Secretary  of  State.  You  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  publish 
the  correspondence  or  send  copies  to  any  private  parties  in 
England  who  may  take  interest  in  the  matter. 


Dr. 


E.  W.  Bi.vohN. 


G.  T.  Carter. 
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Dr.  Blyden  to  Governor  Carter. 

Department  of  Native  Affairs, 
Lagos,  June  15th,  7S 96. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yom 
letter  of  the  8th  instant  with  the  supplementary  communica¬ 
tion  made  to  me  orally  on  the  10th  instant. 

If  your  Excellency  will  forward  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  extracts  from  recent  West  African  papers  which  I  en¬ 
closed  in  my  letter  of  the  3rd  instant,  the  Right  Honourable 
gentleman  will  see  that  there  is  a  very  general  and  very 
strong  desire  on  the  coast  for  improved  means  of  education, 
growing  out  of  the  deep  conviction  that  the  existing  fa¬ 
cilities  are  inadequate  ;  and  as  one  of  the  proofs  that  this  de¬ 
sire  has  existed  among  leading  Natives  for  a  long  time  and 
that  the  necessities  have  been  evident  to  leading  British  offi¬ 
cials,  the  Secretary  may  be  referred  to  Governor  Hennessy’s 
Despatch  to  Lord  Kimberley  on  the  subject,  dated  at  Sierra 
Leone,  December  2S,  1872,  a  copy  of  which  I  left  with  your 
Excellency  on  the  10th  instant.  There  are  not  at  present 
in  West  Africa  and  there  have  never  existed  facilities  for  the 
work  which  it  is  desired  to  accomplish  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Lagos  Training  College.  The  industrial  instruction 
imparted  by  the  Hussey  Charity  is  of  the  most  elementary 
character  and  confined  to  only  one  or  two  handicrafts.  More¬ 
over,  the  area  within  which  the  operations  of  that  Institution 
are  carried  on  are  too  limited  even  for  horticultural  training, 
so  that  nothing  like  practical  agriculture  on  anything  like 
a  useful  scale  can  be  taught  there.  It  is  thought  that  it 
would  be  a  distinct  gain  to  the  colony  if  the  site  of  the  Chari¬ 
ty  could  be  removed  to  the  mainland  and  placed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  proposed  Training  College,  if  not  actu¬ 
ally  connected  with  it. 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  with  the  ordinary  mem¬ 
bers  on  any  question  in  which  he  is  not  personally  concerned, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie.  I  hope 
to  forward  to  you  to-morrow  a  copy  of  the  Prospectus  which 
it  is  proposed  to  issue  as  a  preliminary  advertisement  and 
Appeal  to  the  public  for  any  further  suggestion  which  your 
Excellency  may  wish  to  make  in  relation  to  it.  I  enclose 
herewith  a  copy  of  the  oral  communication  made  to  me  by 


your  Excellency  on  June  ioth  which  was  a  continuation  or 
postscript  to  your  letter  of  June  8th. 

I  have  &c., 

Edward  W.  Blyden. 

His  Excellency 
Sir  G.  T.  Carter,  k.c.m.g., 

&c.,  &c. 


Governor  Carter  to  Dr,  Blyden. 

Government  House, 
Lagos,  18tli  June,  189b\ 

Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
15th  instant,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Prospectus  which  you 
propose  to  issue  in  connection  with  the  “  Lagos  Training 
College  and  Industrial  Institute.” 

I  see  nothing  to  amend  in  the  Prospectus,  but  will  venture 
to  suggest  an  addition,  which  may  possibly  act  as  a  further 
stimulus  to  those  likely  to  contribute  to  the  scheme,  and  if 
you  think  desirable  may  form  a  last  paTa^aph  to  your  preli¬ 
minary  advertisement. 

I  have  &c., 

G.  T.  Carter, 

Governor, 


Dr.  E.  W.  Biaden, 


NOTE  TO  PAGE  9,  PARAGRAPH  3. 


That  the  Airican  is  not  deficient  in  capacity  for  the  succoesful  study  of  the-  Higher  Mu 
Ahcmatica  is  proved  by  several  remarkable  instances  of  able  Mathematicians  of  this  rac- 
i.V  die  lands  of  tlieir  exile. 

In  West  Africa,  we  have  Mr.  Benjamin  Anderson  of  Liberia,  a  genuine  Negro,  who:, 
labours  as  an  explorer  and  cartographer  hays  been  appreciated  by  scientific  men  in  En 
r  >pe  and  Americ?,  His  “Narative  of  a  Journey  from  Monrovia  to  Musardtt  "  stands  in 
t  ie  Library  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  side  by  side  widi  the  Travels  of  Mungo. 
Park,  Denham  and  Clappcrton,  Lander.  &c. 

Mr.  Henry  Cap.r,  a  young  man.  Native  of  Lagos,  and  like  Mr.  Anderson,  cducam-l 
euircly  in.  West  Africa,  and  now  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  School?,  for  the  colony  o£Jii> 
i'inb,  has  prepared  and  published  a  Key  to  Leek's  Elementary  Trigonometry,  which  lia. 
:■  on  most  favourably  received  itt  England,  and  has  reached  a  second  edition.  Thear 
th  :z  of  the  book.  Rev.  J.  B.  Loci:,  is  Senior  Fellow  of  Caiu3  College.  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Carr  Is  now  on  a  visit  to  England,  where  he  is  publishing  a  Key  ta  Lock's  Higher 
T ngonometry.  It  will  be  brought  out  shortly  by  Messrs.  Macmillan.  Them  is  aJrend . 
->  louiand  for  it,  as  U12  book  is  a  popular  one  for  tlic  first  part  of  the  Cambridge  Tripo' 
.ni  t  for  the  London  Examinations.  Mr.  Carr  visitocl  Cambridge  a  few  weeks  ago  to  b<r 
i  '.:>eni  at  the  Elections,  in  connection  with  the  “  Conuafimoralian."  and  was  a  guest  at 
i  tins  College.  . 


APPENDIX. 


A  meeting  of  several  prominent  gentlemen  of  the  community  was  con¬ 
vened  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Blyden.  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  May, 
when  the  foregoing  correspondence  was  submitted  and  read  and  discussion 
invited  on  the  possibility  of  the  educational  scheme  proposed  therein  being 
made  to  assume  practical  shape  in  the  Colony. 

The  gentlemen  present  included  Hon.  C.  J.  George,  Hon.  J.  J.  Thomas, 
Rev.  James  Johnson,  Ven.  Archdeacon  H.  Johnson,  R.  B.  Blaize,  Esq., 
J.  S.  Leigh,  Esq.,  J.  A.  Otonba  Payne,  Esq.,  j.  A.  Savage,  Esq.,  Dr.  Mo- 
jola  Agbebi,  Dr.  C  J.  Lumpkin,  H.  A.  Caulcrick,  Esq.,  G.  A.  Williams, 
Esq.,  E.  Bickersteth,  Esq.,  and  John  P.  Jackson,  Esq. 

Dr.  Blyden,  in  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  address  adverted,  to 
the  educational  needs  of  the  Race  and  the  efforts  made  in  the  past  to  sup¬ 
ply  what  has  been  long  felt  to  be  a  most  pressing  necessity,  but  which  up 
to  the  present  had  not  been  supplied  in  any  of  the  West  African  colonies. 

Alter  due  consideration  of  the  subject,  the  meeting  was  unanimous  in 
the  opinion  that  the  establishment  in  the  Colony  of  such  an  Institution  as 
is  suggested  in  the  foregoing  correspondence  was  most  desirable.  The 
meeting  was  also  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  expedient  that  a  sum  of  not 
less  than  £1, ooo  should  be  raised  by  public  subscription  towards  the  ini¬ 
tiation  of  the  scheme. 

This  meeting  was  followed  by  several  others  in  which  the  several  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  proposed  scheme  were  considered  and  determined,  the  out¬ 
come  of  which  is  embodied  in  the  outline  of  the  educational  establishment 
sketched  in  the  preceding  correspondence. 

In  view  of  the  warm  sympathy  and  interest  manifested  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Carter  in  the  movement,  the  gentlemen  associated  with  the  scheme  deemed 
it  expedient  to  express  in  some  form  their  appreciation  of  thegonerous  ma¬ 
nifestation  of  interest  on  the  part  of  His  Excellency  the  Oovernor  towards 
the  undertaking.  And  at  a  meeting  the  following  Resolution  moved  and 
unanimously  adopted  was  directed  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Governor: — 

"That  this  meeting  tenders  the  expression  of  its  re:pectful  and  sincere  appreciation  and 
thanks  to  His  Excellency  Governor  Carter  for  his  sympathy  with  the  eftort  now  being 
made  on  behalf  of  hi.  her  education  in  the  Colony  of  Lagos  and  his  promised  support  of 
the  proposed  scheme.” 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  the  Governor  in  reply  to  the  let¬ 
ter  conveying  the  foregoing  Resolutions  ; 

"  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  ofthettth  instant  conveying  tome 
a  Resolution  passed  on  the  10th  instant,  at  a  meeting  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
Education  Scheme,  expressing  appreciation  and  thanks  for  the  sympathy  I  have  shewn, 
in  the  matter. 

I  am  pleased  to  receive  this  Resolution,  and  those  who  are  working  in  behalf  of  a  bel¬ 
ter  and  more  suitable  training  for  Africans  in  Africa  may  rest  assured  that  any  scheme 
which  may  be  started  on  a  sound  basis,  and  which  commends  ilselt  to  my  judgment  as 
likely  to  advance  the  cause  ot  a  practical  and  National  Education  for  the  Race,  with 
whom  I  have  been  happily  associated  for  so  many  years,  will  have  all  the  support  which 
it  is  in  my  power  to  give." 

With  a  view  of  investing  the  movement  with  practical  and  operative 
force  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  draft  and 
issue  a  Prospectus  of  the  Scheme  to  the  public,  and  take  measures  for  the 
further  and  fuller  development  of  the  enterprise :  J.  W.  Cole,  Esq,,  R.  B. 
Blaize.  Esq.,  J  S.  Leigh,  Esq.,  J.  A.  Otonba  Payne,  Esq  ,  I  A.  Savage. 
Esq.,  Dr  Mojola  Agbebi  and  John  P.  Jackson.  Mr.  R.  B  Blaize  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Honorary  Treasurer  and  Mr.  John  P.  Jackson.  Honorary  Secre¬ 
tary. 
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INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  IN  MISSION  FIELDS. 

By  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Ford,  D.D.,  Sidon. 

( i )  History  of  Indus  trial  Missions. 

In  Industrial  Missions,  we  reach  the  fourth  stage  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  missionary  work.  This  evolution,  like  the  scientific,  has 
had  to  fight  its  way  into  life  and  favour. 

The  pioneers  have  been  on  the  one  hand  the  hostile  sceptics, 
and  on  the  other,  the  obscure  missionaries  who  have  forced  a 
reluctant  Church  and  her  still  more  reluctant  leaders  to  accept  the 
results  of  their  investigations  and  experience.  The  process  has 
been  laborious  and  painful,  and  the  conservatism  of  theOhurch  has 
been  outdone  (perhaps  very  naturally),  by  that  of  her  administrat¬ 
ing  Missionary  Boards.  The  enthusiasts  upon  the  field,  far  from 
being  “carried  to  the  skies”  of  approval  “on  flowery  beds  of 
ease,”  have  rather  “fought  to  win  the  prize  and  sailed  through 
(bloody)  seas  !  ” 

The  missionary  evolution  began  with  : 

(i)  Simple  Evangelism ,  or  the  Gospel  for  the  Heart. 

What  struggles  preceded  the  acceptance  and  adoption  by  the 
Church  and  her  leaders  of  this  first  step,  a  century  ago,  under  pres¬ 
sure  from  obscure  enthusiasts,  is  now  a  matter  of  familiar  mission¬ 
ary  history.  Dean  Swift’s  famous  gibe  at  the  pioneer  of  modern 
missions,  William  Carey,  whom  he  tried  to  quench  by  ridicule, 
dubbing  him  a  “consecrated  cobbler,”  was  only  an  index  of  the 
contempt  and  opposition  then  all  but  universally  cherished  by  the 
Church  and  her  leaders  towards  any  missionary  enterprise. 

Soon  the  second  stage  was  reached,  viz., 

(3)  Educational  Evangelism ,  or  the  Gospel  for  the  Head. 

Many  and  long  and  often  bitter  were  the  contentions  between 
the  Boards  and  the  Missions  before  this  branch  was  cheerfully 
recognized  by  the  Church  and  her  leaders  as  a  whole  ;  while  even 
now  the  strenuous  opposition  to  it  has  not  died  out  in  many 
influential  quarters. 

Much  more  rapid  and  easy  has  been  the  development  of  the 
third  phase,  viz., 
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(3)  Medical  Missions,  or  the  Gospel  for  the  Diseased  Body. 

We  therefore  pass  on  to  the  fourth  manifestation,  viz., 

(4)  Industrial  Missions,  or  the  Gospel  for  the  Sound  Body. 

This  latest  issue  of  missionary  enterprise  is  still  in  the  infantile, 

or  rather  the  foundling  stage,  the  great  majority  in  the  Church 
being  yet  unwilling  to  father  or  to  nurse  it.  If  it  can  live  without 
them,  well  and  good,  if  not,  then  away  with  it. 

I  speak  advisedly  in  thus  characterizing  the  attitude  of  the 
Church.  I  appeal  to  one  of  the  best  secretaries  that  ever  served 
any  Board  to  confirm  my  position.  Dr.  N.  G.  Clark,  late  Secretary 
of  the  “  American  Board”  (A.B.C.  F.M.),  told  the  truth  about 
Missionary  Boards  in  general,  when  he  wrote  thus  of  his  own  in 
his  Annual  Report  to  that  body.  “  Missionaries  of  the  American 
Board,  without  the  endorsement  or  encouragement  of  the  Prudential 
Committee,  and  with  slight  expenditure  of  mission  funds  have 
begun  industrial  schools  at  several  points,  with  a  view  to  forward¬ 
ing  the  best. interests  of  their  work.” 

It  is  true  that  the  foregoing  outline  of  missionary  develop¬ 
ment  must  be  taken  with  some  allowance.  From  the  earliest 
periods  the  work  has  shown  some  germs  of  each  of  its  later  devel¬ 
opments.  Even  Industrial  Missions  were  recognized  and  estab¬ 
lished  50  years  ago  by  the  Basle  Missionary  Society  in  India,  and 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  South  Africa.  Still,  in  the  main, 
the  missionary  annals  will  sustain  the  classification.  We  may  now 
turn  from  this  reference  to  the  history  of  Industrial  Missions,  and 
consider  next  : 

II.  The  Aim  of  Industrial  Missions. 


VL<'  great  central  fact  has  to  be  assumed  without  being  en¬ 

larged  upon  in  this  connection.  It  is  that  the  Industrial  branch 
may  only  be  cultivated  by  missionaries  as  a  form  of  evangelism. 
Falling  short  of  this  position  in  the  mind  and  aim  of  its  promoters, 
it  may  be  good  enough  in  its  way,  but  will  fail  of  being  the  best; 
and,  if  we  are  in  a  line  with  God’s  purposes,  and  are  as  enthusiastic 
in  our  ministry  as  we  should  be,  we  shall  only  have  time,  and 
strength,  and  heart,  and  funds  for  what  is  best.  To  save  men,  soul 
and  body — our  Saviour’s  mission  on  earth,  and  His  occupation  on 
His  intercessory  throne  in  heaven — this  is  our  chosen  calling,  and 
our  divine  commission,  and  from  it  we  may  not  turn  aside  for  any- 
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thing-  less  grand  and  godlike. 

Only  because  of  the  vital  bearing  of  manual  training  upon  any 
comprehensive  scheme  of  evangelism,  is  it  dignified  with  the  place 
it  is  coming,  by  degrees,  to  hold  in  missionary  operations. 

What  bearing  then  do  Industrial  Missions  have  upon  true 
evangelism  ? 

The  answer  is  threefold :  relating  to  the  evangelist,  the 
masses,  and  the  evangelized. 

(1)  The  Evangelist. 

It  is  agreed  among  us  that,  under  God,  the  evangelization  of 
any  country  is  mainly  to  be  accomplished  by  its  own  sons,  and 
that  the  chief  work  of  Foreign  Missions  is  to  raise  up  native 
evangelists.  And  whatever  attracts  recruits  to  this  class,  or  adds 
materially  to  the  manly  strength  of  the  individuals  in  this  army  of 
native  evangelists,  and  whatever  fits  them  to  gain  a  stronger 
influence  over  the  masses  of  the  people  is  in  the  direct  line  of  true 
•evangelism. 

Can  there  be  any  reasonable  question  that  Industrial  Missions 
contribute  to  this  result  by  opening  a  wider  way  for  the  education 
of  the  sons  of  the  poor,  who  are  everywhere  an  important  auxiliary 
to  the  ranks  of  Christian  workers  ?  Or  that  they  add  materially  to 
the  manly  strength  of  those  who  are  brought  under  their  healthy 
influence  while  being  trained  for  evangelistic  work  ?  Or  that  such 
training  gives  to  these  an  important  added  influence  over  the 
masses  by  bringing  the  two  elements  into  much  closer  contact  than 
is  possible  when  the  evangelist  has  had  no  experience  of  manual 
labour?  , 

(2)  The  Masses. 

For  any  evangelistic  success,  the  good-will  and  active  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  masses  must  ordinarily  be  first  secured.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  explains  both  the  introduction  and  success  of  Medical  Missions. 
Similarly  do  Industrial  Missions  conspicuously  win  the  confidence 
and  co-operation  of  the  unevangelized  in  a  most  honourable  and 
useful  way,  and  thus  prepare  their  hearts  for  evangelistic  appeals. 
A  prestige  is  gained  by  the  Mission  or  individual  that  introduces 
and  carries  on  this  branch  of  work  which  is  of  no  small  value  in 
securing  the  results  at  which  all  evangelists  aim.  In  advanced 
Oriental  countries,  such  as  Syria,  this  truth  grows  daily  more  true 
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as  the  numbers  multiply  of  those  who,  having:  received  a  purely 
literary  education,  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  and  so  become 
a  heavy  burden  upon  their  friends.  The  popular  demand  for  in¬ 
dustrial  education  is  very  loud,  and  growing  rapidly  louder,  and 
he  who  heeds  it  and  seeks  to  supply  it  gains  over  the  masses  an 
influence  for  good  that  may  not  be  despised. 

(3)  The  Evangelized . 

The  true  prosperity  of  the  native  church  is  essential  for  the 
extension  of  evangelism  in  any  land.  Hence,  whatever  materially 
increases  the  ability  of  these  churches  to  rise,  by  honorable  effort, 
out  of  dependent  and  crushing  poverty,  into  normal  self-support, 
and  enables  the  native  evangelists  to  support  themselves  by  man¬ 
ual  labour,  wholly  or  in  part,  where  necessary,  in  the  intervals  of 
their  evangelistic  labours,  should  be  classed  among  truly  evange¬ 
listic  agencies.  Can  anyone  doubt  that  Industrial  Missions  con¬ 
tribute  very  largely  to  such  results  ? 

As  we  have  thus  found  a  warrant  for  this  form  of  work  in  the 
vital  bearing  of  manual  training  upon  true  evangelism,  so  we  find 
(  S'tfLrtsy*'  M9llier  sPlenc*id  warrant  in  the  very  nature  of  Industrial  Mis¬ 
sions.  As  in  medical,  so  here  we  are  confronted  with  the  great 
facts  of  the  intimateAand  necessary  connection  between  soul  and 
body,  and  the  value  of  the  human  body  in  the  sight  of  God  ; 
His  interest  in  men’s  material  activities  and  welfare,  and  His 
clear  demands  upon  men’s  physical  nature. 

The  body ,  wherein  as  a  living  sacrifice  He  is  to  be  glorified, 
which  was  forever  dignified  and  sanctified  by  the  indwelling  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  has  been  chosen  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
can  never  be  rightly  overlooked  in  any  true  evangelism.  No 
scheme  of  missions  that  confines  its  attention  to  the  souls  of  men 
can  be  either  rational,  or  scriptural,  or  successful  in  any  large  and 
permanent  sense.  The  attention  paid  by  Christ,  our  missionary 
model,  and  by  His  inspired  imitators,  the  Apostles,  to  the  bodily 
condition  of  those  around  them,  is  not  only  an  unanswerable  argu¬ 
ment,  but  a  fruitful  and  constant  lesson  to  us  all. 

Still  further,  ample  warrant  for  Industrial  Missions  is  found 
in  the  experience  of  the  Church  in  evangelical  Christian  lands.  We 
see  that  she  there  is  greatly  indebted  for  successful  evangelistic 
work  to  the  practical,  benevolent,  and  humanitarian  agencies  that 
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accompany  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  The  earthly  blessings  of 
Christianity  and  the  temporal  helpfulness  of  the  Church  are  the 
great  object-lessons  that  support,  in  Christian  lands,  the  appeals 
of  the  evangelist.  On  Mission  fields,  where  the  odds  are  far 
greater,  the  same  sort  of  backing  is  doubly  imperative.  Nothing 
is  more  unthinking  and  unfair  than  the  position  taken  by  so  many 
among  the  home  churches  that  the  evangelist  in  foreign  lands 
ought  to  dispense  with  these  powerful  object-lessons,  and  confine 
his  energies  and  funds  to  direct  evangelistic  measures  so  called. 
They  are  not  satisfied  with  their  missionaries  having  far  fewer 
comforts  than  themselves,  but  they  also  insist  that  they  must  have 
far  fewer  facilities  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  one  common 
purpose. 

The  needs  that  constitute  so  real  and  solid  a  warrant  for  in¬ 
cluding  the  industrial  element' in  our  missionary  schemes  vary  with 
time  and  place,  but  they  seem  to  be  universal,  if  we  may  trust  the 
testimony  that  comes  from  every  variety  of  time  and  place.  Sure¬ 
ly  when  a  need  is  made  clear,  no  further  warrant  for  supplying  it 
is  called  for.  Needs  were  made  to  be  met . . 

(1)  The  need  in  savage-lands  is  thus  expressed  by  the  Principal 
of  the  Industrial  Institution  at  Lovedale,  South  Africa.  “The 
missionaries  have  been  led  to  introduce  industrial  work  by  a  con-^ 
templation  : 

First.  Of  the  barbarous  and  uncivilized  life  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  labour, 

Second .  They  see  that  the  tide  of  advancing  civilization  is 
rolling  so  rapidly  over  certain  portions  of  the  globe  that  barbarous 
people  must  accommodate  themselves  in  some  measure  to  its. 
conditions  and  requirements  or  be  swept  away. 

Third.  Among  barbarous  peoples,  one  of  the  most  formidable 
barriers  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Gospel  is  the  indolence,  the  abso¬ 
lute  laziness  which  marks  the  social  and  individual  life  of  such 
peoples.  This  cannot  be  overcome  by  precept  and  preaching, 
except  a  way  be  also  opened  for  showing  practically,  examples 
of  Christian  industry.” 

(2)  Another  statement  of  the  need  comes  to  us  from  a  country 
less  barbarous,  in  a  circular  issued  nearly  half-a-century  ago  by  the 
Basle  Society,  relative  to  its  Mission  in  India.  It  reads  thus  : 
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“The  object  of  our  Industrial  Commission  is  a  two-fold  one  ;  first, 
to  lessen,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  remove  the  social  difficulties, 
which  the  institution  of  caste  in  India  opposes  to  the  Missions  in 
their  endeavours  to  establish  new  congregations.  Our  second  aim 
has  more  of  a  lasting  character.  The  former  is  merely  intended  to  be 
a  support  to  the  Mission  ;  the  latter  may  perhaps  be  called  a  Mis¬ 
sion  in  itself.  A  Mission,  not  by  preaching,  nor  by  direct  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  the  Gospel,  but,  if  possible,  by  the  power  of  example; 
by  Christianity  in  its  practical,  every-day  life,  a  Mission  by  the 
introduction  of  Christian  diligence,  of  Christian  honesty  and 
respectability;  a  Mission  by  showing  conspicuously,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  that  godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promise, 
not  only  for  the  life  to  come,  but  also  for  that  which  now  is.” 

(3)  Coming,  as  we  ascend,  to  countries  more  than  half-civilized, 
we  shall  find  the  need  no  less  strongly  felt.  Dr.  Lane,  at  the 
head  of  the  Mission  Training  School  at  Sao  Paolo,  Brazil,  testifies 
thus  :  “  The  result  of  adding  a  manual  training  shop  to  our  school 
work  was  far  better  than  we  anticipated.  Before  the  first  term 
was  out  we  could  see  that  the  boys  showed  a  better  comprehension 
of  their  studies,  and  took  a  higher  stand  than  did  boys  of  the  same 
age  and  rank  in  the  day-school  who  had  no  work. 

“Apart  from  all  economic  questions,  either  the  value  in  after 
life  of  a  trade,  or  the  value  of  the  immediate  products  of  the  school 
shop,  is  the  question  of  its  value  as  an  educational  factor.  It 
broadens  and  deepens  the  foundation  of  purely  intellectual  train¬ 
ing.  The  disciplinary  effects  of  systematic  training  in  any  of  the 
mechanical  arts  are  in  themselves  an  important  consideration.  It 
has  long  been  a  source  of  deep  regret  that  our  young  men  in  train¬ 
ing  for  teachers  and  preachers  have  shown  an  increasing  dislike 
for  manual  labour,  as  if  in  commencing  their  studies,  fh^bhad  be¬ 
come  emancipated  from  honest  work. 

“  One  of  the  first  and  most  noticeable  results  of  this  course  of 
manual  training  as  a  branch  of  legitimate  school  work  has  been  to 
inspire  a  wholesome  respect  for  work  as  work,  and  skill  with  the 
hand  as  well  as  skill  with  the  brain.  It  furnishes  all  the  physical 
training  needed  for  health,  and  permits  us  to  do  away  with  athletic 
games.  It  is  a  physical  education  in  the  best  sense,  and  furnishes 
physiological  rest  for  the  mind.  The  boy  who  is  working  at  the 
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bench  must  think  of  his  work  and  cannot  think  of  his  books. 
Besides  imparting1  skill  to  turn  the  hand  to  useful  labour,  the 
advantage  of  which  no  one  will  deny,  it  gives  habits  of  attention, 
exactness,  accuracy  in  observation,  perseverance  and  self-reliance. 
It  sharpens  the  perception  and  develops  the  senses.  The  boys 
are  taught  to  begin  and  complete  a  piece  of  work  with  their  own 
hands,  and  thus  soon  become  producers.  A  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  is  developed,  method  and  system  is  soon  seen  in  all 
the  boy’s  life.  The  influence  of  these  manual  training  shops  is 
such  that  the  Government  has  decided  to  attach  such  shops  to  all 
of  the  public  schools.” 

(4)  And  when  you  reach  the  summit  of  civilization,  this  need 
of  industrial  education  in  training  the  youth  is  no  less  emphatic. 

Let  me  quote  from  one  of  the  most  talented  and  cultured  of 
American  reformers,  Mr.  S.  B.  Capen,  ex-President  of  the  Boston 
School  Board,  who  says:  “This  manual  training  work  is  no 
longer  an  experiment.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  great  intellectual  and 
moral  force  wherever  it  has  been  tried.  It  has  been  seen  again  and 
again  that  the  best,  often  the  only,  way  to  arouse  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  some  boys  is  through  their  hands.  They  do  not,  at 
first,  care  for  books,  but  when  they  are  put  before  the  bench  and 
the  anvil,  another  set  of  faculties  is  aroused.  They  begin  to  take 
a  pride  in  the  work  in  hand.  Before  the  red-hot  iron  on  the  anvil 
the  lesson  of  the  -value  of  time  is  driven  home  with  resistless  power. 
At  the  carpenter’s  bench  they  learn  accuracy  and  precision.  No 
sham  will  pass,  and  they  have  learned  a  lesson  in  truth.  They 
cannot  carry  their  work  home  and  have  it  done  by  an  elder  brother, 
and  so  they  learn  self-reliance  and  true  manliness.  These  faculties 
and  others  that  might  be  named  are  the  very  basis  of  character. 
This  is  not  theorizing.  It  is  the  universal  result  everywhere.  In 
one  of  our  Universities  it  has  been  found,  for  a  series  of  years, 
that  the  best  scholar  is  invariably  one  who  has  had  the  manual 
school  training.  Their  intellects  have  been  quickened  so  that 
they  are  not  afraid  of  new  problems.  Their  shop-work  has  taught 
them  patience,  perseverance,  and  the  concentration  of  every  power. 
They  have  learned  to  be  honest  and  true  to  the  work  in  hand. 
One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  our  nation  comes  through  class- 
distinctions,  and  the  erronous  idea  that  those  who  labour  with 


their  hands  are  not  quite  so  high  in  the  social  scale  as  those  whose 
labour  is  more  largely  of  the  brain. 

“  Manual  training  in  our  schools  is  doing  much  to  correct  this 
false  notion  in  our  children  before  it  becomes  permanently  fixed. 
Children  of  rich  and  poor,  dressed  alike,  and  working  together, 
learn  that  manual  labour  is  honourable,  and  that  the  meanest 
thing  in  the  world  next  to  sin  (to  which  it  leads),  is  idleness.” 

These  statements  of  the  need  in  every  country  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  manual  element  in  the  instruction  of  the  young,  are 
well  supported  by  valuable  object-lessons  all  over  the  world.  The 
fame  of  the  successful  efforts  in  the  places  already  referred  to,  in 
South  Africa,  Indi  aand  Brazil,  enables  us  to  dispense  with  des¬ 
criptions  of  them.  No  less  famous  is  the  great  object-lesson  in  the 
United  States,  at  Hampton,  Virginia,  among  Negroes  and  Indians. 
This  institution,  with  its  attendance  of  over  700  pupils  of  both 
sexes,  gives  the  threefold  education  of  hand,  and  head,  and  heart, 
at  a  yearly  expenditure  of  nearly  $200,000,  and  has  given  birth  to 
other  similar  institutions  that  already  almost  rival  the  parent 
school.  Its  distinguished  founder,  the  late  General  S.  C.  Arm¬ 
strong,  gives  his  view  in  the  following  sentence  :  “  Manual  labour 
becomes  a  stepping-stone,  a  ladder  of  education,  to  all  higher 
things  ;  to  success,  manhood  and  character.  Thus  it  becomes  the 
moral  force  that  it  ought  to  be,  for,  only  as  a  moral  uplifting  force 
do  1  advocate  such  an  extensive  industrial  system  as  ours,  which, 
rightly  carried  out,  may  do  incalculable  moral  good.” 

For  a  view  of  the  status  of  this  form  of  training  in  the  most 
highly  civilized  nations  we  may  quote  one  of  the  leading  American 
magazines.  It  says  :  “The  leading  nations  of  Europe  have  found 
in  industrial  education  their  remedy  for  the  evils  that  have  gathered 
around  the  labour  problem.  They  have  been,  during  the  present 
century,  constantly  increasing  their  number  of  technical  schools 
until,  at  the  present  time,  nearly  every  country  in  Europe  has  a 
comprehensive  scheme  of  industrial  education  which  ranges  from 
the  manual  instruction  of  children,  up  through  apprentice  and 
artisan  schools  to  the  high  polytechnic  or  scientific  institutions 
which  rank  with  the  great  Universities.  Germany  and  France,  at 
one  time,  outstripped  England  in  this  field,  but  England  was  quick 
to  take  alarm,  and  her  magnificent  guild  schools  in  London  are 
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now  the  equal  of  .any  in  the  wprld.” 

One  of  our  Consular  reports  from  Switzerland,  makes 

the  following  statement  showing  from  that  little  country,  of  three 
millions,  as  a  concrete  example,  what  is  being  done  in  Europe. 

“The  Government  gives  subsidies  to  not  less  than  157 indus¬ 
trial  schools,  in  which  are  gathered  17,000  youths,  at  an  annual 
outlay  of  nearly  $300,000.  This  besides  the  higher  Federal  Poly¬ 
technic,  Forestry  and  Agricultural  Schools.  The  opinion  has  been 
general  for  many  years  that  the  learned  professions  have  been 
overcrowded.  Switzerland,  by  ennobling  labour  is  solving  the. 
problem  of  what  is  to  be  done  to  provide  for  the  tens  of  thousand 
of  her  youth  for  whom  there  is  no  room  in  the  professional  colleges^ 
Through  the  influence  of  these  schools,  young  men  now  learn 
trades  in  Switzerland  with  zeal,  looking  for  the  same  honour  and 
the  same  reward  that  is  anticipated  from  the  adoption  of  the  so- 
called  professions.” 

III.  We  pass  now  from  the  foregoing  testimonies  and  object* 
lessons  to  give  a  little  examination  to  the  needs  of  Syria  in  par  tic* 
ular.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  notably  in  the  Jewish 
Missions,  the  need  corresponds  to  that  in  India  already  mentioned, 
viz.,  to  provide  an  honest  and  self-respecting  support  for  converts 
cast  out  by  persecution  or  otherwise  reduced  to  dire  poverty. 

But  more  general  and  irresistible  is  the  need  that  corresponds 
with  that  felt  in  civilized  lands,  the  need  of  introducing  into  the 
educational  system  the  salt  of  manual  instruction  for  the  sake  of 
the  ennobling  effect  it  is  fitted  to  have  upon,  those  thus  trained. 
An  education  that  includes  the  training  of  the  hand  is  certainly 
more  complete  and  symmetrical  on  that  account.  It  greatly 
facilitates  individual  self-support,  and  this,  in  turn  facilitates  the 
self-support  of  the  community  and  the  Church.  It  stimulates 
industry  by  giving  an  active,  in  the  place  of  an  idle,  recreation 
from  study.  It  cultivates  manly  traits  and  a  healthy  self-respect 
and  independence.  It  brings  the  educated  man  into  closer  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  uneducated  labouring  classes.  It  engenders  a  sober 
humility.  It  dignifies  and  ennobles  labour  by  leading  those  to 
engage  in  it  who  are  not  compelled  thereto  by  their  daily  needs. 

From  the  distinctively  missionary  standpoint  we  may  say  that 
the  addition  of  the  industrial  branch  to  our  training  systems  will 
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tend  to  remedy  some  palpable  evils  that  are  causing  us  much  dis¬ 
appointment. 

Many  of  the  young  people  we  train  do  not  fit  into  literary  or 
missionary  work  after  leaving  us.  These  are  now  at  a  loss  for 
honourable  and  profitable  employment.  To  begin  so  late,  at  the 
lowest  rounds  of  industrial  apprenticeship,  is  exceedingly  hard,  and 
so  both  they  and  their  friends  look  upon  the  training  they  have 
received  more  as  a  misfortune  than  a  blessing.  Furthermore,  there 
is  a  strong  tendency  among  all  the  pupils  of  the  training  schools 
to  acquire  habits  of  dress,  and  expenditure,  and  manners  of  vanity 
and  snobbishness,  that  not  only  injure  themselves,  but  the  good 
name  of  the  schools  that  train  them.  Again,  those  who  become 
native  helpers  are  apt  sadly  to  lack  practical  knowledge,  tact  and 
economy. 

We  also  unfortunately  miss,  in  the  villages  and  towns,  the 
presence  of  labourers  who  support  themselves  by  manual  labour, 
and  who  yet  have  the  necessary  literary  and  religious  education  to 
benefit  and  elevate  their  fellow-citizens,  and  act  as  leaders  among 
the  men  of  their  own  callings,  drawing  them  magnetically  to  the 
truth,  and  to  the  freedom  and  life  born  of  the  truth. 

Thus,  while  the  Gospel  cause  has  a  commanding  influence  al¬ 
ready  over  the  convictions  of  the  educated  classes  throughout  the 
East,  by  means  of  our  schools  and  their  blessed  results,  it  has  not 
yet  a  commensurate  influence  over  the  much  more  numerous 
labouring  classes. 

Now,  manual  instruction  is  well  fitted  to  mitigate  these  evils 
and  remove  these  disappointments.  By  means  of  it  even  our  dull¬ 
est  pupils  should  be  put  in  the  way  of  an  honourable  employment. 
By  it  all  our  pupils  should  acquire  plainer  tastes  and  more  modest 
bearing.  By  it  our  native  helpers  should  become  more  practical, 
tactful  and  self-supporting.  By  it  we  should  gain  evangelists  in 
many  places  where  we  cannot  appoint  and  support  them.  And  by 
it  the  Gospel  cause  should  spread  as  it  has  never  done  among  the 
artisan  classes  of  the  country.  Why,  then,  should  it  not  be 
reckoned  an  imperative  branch  of  the  regular  course  in  Mission 
Training  Schools?  Why  mathematics,  any  more  than  manual 
training?  Surely  the  only  valid  reason  for  excluding  it  is  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  providing  it.  But  the  gain  is  great  enough  to  warrant 
all  the  cost  to  be  incurred. 
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INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING  IN  MISSION  FIELDS. 

By  Rev.  Geo.  4-  Ford?  D-P-,  Sifqn. 

( f )  Jfistpry  of  Industrial-  Missions. 

In  Industrial  Missions,  >ve  reach  the  fourth  stage  in  the  eyolu- 
ticn  of  missionary  work.  This  evolution,. }jke  the  spi.entjfjc,  has 
had  to  fight  its  %qay.  into  life  and  favour. 

The  pioneers  have  been  ,on  the  ope  hand  the  hq.sfife  sceptics, 
pp.d  on  the  other,  the  obscure  missionaries  \yho  have  forced  a 
reluctant  Church  and  her  still  more  reluctant  leaders  to  accept  pfye 
results  of  their  investigations  and  experience.  Tlje  .process  h^s 
bpen  laborious  apd  painful,  and  the  pop&eryattsjp  of  the  C|iurph  has 
been  outdone  (perhaps  very  nat.urajly),  by  t'pat  of  l^e.r  adip[pjstrat- 
jng  Missionary  Boards.  The  en.thpjSiapts  upon  the  far  from 
being  “carried  to  the  skies”  of  approval  “on  flpy^ery  £>&is  of 
ease,”  have  rather  “fought  to  win  the  prize  end  sa.i/e.d  through 
(bloody)  seas* !  ” 

The  missionary  evolution  began  ,\yi,th  : 

(1)  'Sf/nple  Evapgslism,  or  the  pqspelfor  the  Heart. 

What  struggles  preceded  .the  acceptance  and  adoption  by  the 
.Church  and  her  leaders  of  this  first  step,  a  century  ago,  yoder  pres¬ 
sure  from  obscure  enthusiasts,  is  now  a  matter  of  familiar  .mission¬ 
ary  hfs.to.ry.  Dean  Swift’s  famous  gibe  at  ,tbe  pippeer  pf  modern 
missions,  William  Carey,  whom  he  tried  to  quenqh  ,by  r^fc^le, 
dubbing  him  a  “  consecrated  cobbler,”  >y,as  oply  an  index  of  the 
contempt  and  opposition  then  all  but  universally  cherished  by  the 
Church  and  her  leaders  towards  any  m1iAsiona1rytepl;er;pd-S.e. 

Soon  the. second  stage  was  reached,  viz., 

(2)  Educational  Evangelis?nt  or  the  .Gfa^pelfor  tfie  Head. 

Many  and  long  and  often  bitter  .were  the .cpptqntipns  bet^yee.n 

the  Boards  and  tfie  Missions  before  .this  branch  ,\yas  .cheerfully 
recognized  by  the  Church  and  her  Readers  as  a  ,whd-|e  »  .while  even 
now  the  . strenuous  opposition  to  .it  ,qot  ..died  opt  ,(in  .mauy 
influential  quarters. 

Much  more  rapid  and  easyfias  .Ipeqn  the .^evelopnient  ,pf  fhe 
third  phase,  viz. , 
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(3)  Medical  Missions,  or  the  Gospel  for  the  Diseased  Body. 

We  therefore  pass  on  to  the  fourth  manifestation,  viz., 

(4)  Industrial  Missions,  or  the  Gospel  for  the  Sound  Body. 

This  latest  issue  of  missionary  enterprise  is  still  in  the  infantile, 

or  rather  the  foundling  stage,  the  great  majority  in  the  Church 
being  yet  unwilling  to  father  or  to  nurse  it.  If  it  can  live  without 
them,  well  and  good,  if  not,  then  away  with  it. 

I  speak  advisedly  in  thus  characterizing  the  attitude  of  the 
Church.  I  appeal  to  one  of  the  best  secretaries  that  ever  served 
any  Board  to  confirm  my  position.  Dr.  N.  G.  Clark,  late  Secretary 
of  the  “  American  Board”  (A.B.C.F.M.),  told  the  truth  about 
Missionary  Boards  in  general,  when  he  wrote  thus  of  his  own  in 
his  Annual  Report  to  that  body.  “  Missionaries  of  the  American 
Board,  without  the  endorsement  or  encouragement  of  the  Prudential 
Committee,  and  with  slight  expenditure  of  mission  funds  have 
begun  industrial  schools  at  several  points,  with  a  view  to  forward¬ 
ing  the  best  interests  of  their  work.” 

It  is  true  that  the  foregoing  outline  of  missionary  develop¬ 
ment  must  be  taken  with  some  allowance.  From  the  earliest 
periods  the  work  has  shown  some  germs  of  each  of  its  later  devel¬ 
opments.  Even  Industrial  Missions  were  recognized  and  estab¬ 
lished  50  years  ago  by  the  Basle  Missionary  Society  in  India,  and 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  South  Africa.  Still,  in  the  main, 
the  missionary  annals  will  sustain  the  classification.  We  may  now 
turn  from  this  reference  to  the  history  of  Industrial  Missions,  and 
consider  next  : 

II.  The  Aim  of  Industrial  Missions. 
n£^Qaxe  great  central  fact  has  to  be  assumed  without  being  en¬ 
larged  upon  in  this  connection.  It  is  that  the  Industrial  branch 
may  only  be  cultivated  by  missionaries  as  a  form  of  evangel ism. 
Falling  short  of  this  position  in  the  mind  and  aim  of  its  promoters, 
it  may  be  good  enough  in  its  way,  but  will  fail  of  being  the  best; 
and,  if  we  are  in  a  line  with  God’s  purposes,  and  are  as  enthusiastic 
in  our  ministry  as  we  should  be,  we  shall  only  have  time,  and 
strength,  and  heart,  and  funds  for  what  is  best.  To  save  men,  scml 
and  body — our  Saviour’s  mission  on  earth,  and  His  occupation  on 
His  intercessory  throne  in  heaven — this  is  our  chosen  calling,  and 
our  divine  commission,  and  from  it  we  may  not  turn  aside  for  any- 


thing-  less  grand  and  godlike. 

Only  because  of  the  vital  bearing  of  manual  training  upon  any 
comprehensive  scheme  of  evangelism,  is  it  dignified  with  the  place 
It  is  coming,  by  degrees,  to  hold  in  missionary  operations. 

What  bearing  then  do  Industrial  Missions  have  upon  true 
-evangelism  ? 

The  answer  is  threefold  :  relating  to  the  evangelist,  the 
masses,  and  the  evangelized. 

(1)  The  Evangelist . 

It  is  agreed  among  us  that,  under  God,  the  evangelization  of 
any  country  is  mainly  to  be  accomplished  by  its  own  sons,  and 
that  the  chief  work  of  Foreign  Missions  is  to  raise  up  native 
evangelists.  And  whatever  attracts  recruits  to  this  class,  or  adds 
materially  to  the  manly  strength  of  the  individuals  in  this'army  of 
native  evangelists,  and  whatever  fits  them  to  gain  a  stronger 
influence  over  the  masses  of  the  people  is  in  the  direct  line  of  true 
evangelism. 

Can  there  be  any  reasonable  question  that  Industrial  Missions 
contribute  to  this  result  by  opening  a  wider  way  for  the  education 
of  the  sons  of  the  poor,  who  are  everywhere  an  important  auxiliary 
to  the  ranks  of  Christian  workers  ?  Or  that  they  add  materially  to 
the  manly  strength  of  those  who  are  brought  under  their  healthy 
influence  while  being  trained  for  evangelistic  work  ?  Or  that  such 
training  gives  to  these  an  important  added  influence  over  the 
masses  by  bringing  the  two  elements  into  much  closer  contact  than 
is  possible  when  the  evangelist  has  had  no  experience  of  manual 
labour  ? 

(2)  The  Masses. 

For  any  evangelistic  success,  the  good-will  and  active  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  masses  must  ordinarily  be  first  secured.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  explains  both  the  introduction  and  success  of  Medical  Missions. 
Similarly  do  Industrial  Missions  conspicuously  win  the  confidence 
and  co-operation  of  the  unevangelized  in  a  most  honourable  and 
useful  way,  and  thus  prepare  their  hearts  for  evangelistic  appeals. 
A  prestige  is  gained  by  the  Mission  or  individual  that  introduces 
and  carries  on  this  branch  of  work  which  is  of  no  small  value  in 
securing  the  results  at  which  all  evangelists  aim.  In  advanced 
Oriental  countries,  such  as  Syria,  this  truth  grows  daily  more  true 
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as  the  numbers  multiply  of  those  who,  having  received  a  purely 
literary  education,  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  and  so  become 
a  heavy  burden  upon  their  friends.  The  popular  demand  for  in¬ 
dustrial  education  is  very  loud,  and  growing  rapidly  louder,  and 
he  who  heeds  it  and  seeks  to  supply  it  gains  over  the  masses  an 
influence  for  good  that  may  not  be  despised. 

(3)  The  Evangelised. 

The  true  prosperity  of  the  native  church  is  essential  for  the 
extension  of  evangelism  in  any  land.  Hence,  whatever  materially 
increases  the  ability  of  these  churches  to  rise,  by  honorable  effort, 
out  of  dependent  and  crushing  poverty,  into  normal  self-support, 
and  enables  the  native  evangelists  to  support  themselves  by  man¬ 
ual  labour,  wholly  or  in  part,  where  necessary,  in  the  intervals  of 
their  evangelistic  labours,  should  be  classed  among  truly  evange¬ 
listic  agencies.  Can  anyone  doubt  that  Industrial  Missions  con¬ 
tribute  very  largely  to  such  results  ? 

As  we  have  thus  found  a  warrant  for  this  form  of  work  in  the 
vital  bearing  of  manual  training  upon  true  evangelism,  so  we  find 
yet  another  splendid  warrant  in  the  very  nature  of  Industrial  Mis¬ 
sions!  As  in  medical,  so  here  we  are  confronted  with  the  great 
facts  of  the  intimate  *and  necessary  connection  between  soul  and 
body,  and  the  value  of  the  human  body  in  the  sight  of  God  ; 
His  interest  in  men's  material  activities  and  welfare,  and  His 
clear  demands  upon  men’s  physical  nature. 

The  bodyf  wherein  as  a  living  sacrifice  He  is  to  be  glorified, 
which  was  forever  dignified  and  sanctified  by  the  indwelling  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  has  been  chosen  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
can  never  be  rightly  overlooked  in  any  true  evangelism.  No 
scheme  of  missions  that  confines  its  attention  to  the  souls  of  men 
can  be  either  rational,  or  scriptural,  or  successful  in  any  large  and 
permanent  sense.  The  attention  paid  by  Christ,  our  missionary 
model,  and  by  His  inspired  imitators,  the  Apostles,  to  the  bodily 
condition  of  those  around  them,  is  not  only  an  unanswerable  argu¬ 
ment,  but  a  fruitful  and  constant  lesson  to  us  all. 

Still  further,  ample  warrant  for  Industrial  Missions  is  found 
in  the  experience  of  the  Church  in  evangelical  Christian  lands.  We 
see  that  she  there  is  greatly  indebted  for  successful  evangelistic 
work  to  the  practical,  benevolent,  and  humanitarian  agencies  that 
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accompany  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  The  earthly  blessings  of 
Christianity  and  the  temporal  helpfulness  of  the  Church  are  the 
great  object-lessons  that  support,  in  Christian  lands,  the  appeals 
of  the  evangelist.  On  Mission  fields,  where  the  odds  are  far 
greater,  the  same  sort  of  backing  is  doubly  imperative.  Nothing 
is  more  unthinking  and  unfair  than  the  position  taken  by  so  many 
among  the  home  churches  that  the  evangelist  in  foreign  lands 
ought  to  dispense  with  these  powerful  object-lessons,  and  confine 
his  energies  and  funds  to  direct  evangelistic  measures  so  called. 
They  are  not  satisfied  with  their  missionaries  having  far  fewer 
comforts  than  themselves,  but  they  also  insist  that  they  must  have 
far  fewer  facilities  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  one  common 
purpose. 

The  needs  that  constitute  so  real  and  solid  a  warrant  for  in¬ 
cluding  the  industrial  element  in  our  missionary  schemes  vary  with 
time  and  place,  but  they  seem  to  be  universal,  if  we  may  trust  the 
testimony  that  comes  from  every  variety  of  time  and  place.  Sure¬ 
ly  when  a  need  is  made  clear,  no  further  warrant  for  supplying  it 
is  called  for.  Needs  were  made  to  be  met. 

(1)  The  need  in  savage  lands  is  thus  expressed  by  the  Principal 
of  the  Industrial  Institution  at  Lovedale,  South  Africa.  “The 
missionaries  have  been  led  to  introduce  industrial  work  by  a  con¬ 
templation  : 

First.  Of  the  barbarous  and  uncivilized  life  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  labour. 

Second.  They  see  that  the  tide  of  advancing  civilization  is 
rolling  so  rapidly  over  certain  portions  of  the  globe  that  barbarous 
people  must  accommodate  themselves  in  some  measure  to  its 
conditions  and  requirements  or  be  swept  away. 

Third.  Among  barbarous  peoples,  one  of  the  most  formidable 
barriers  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Gospel  is  the  indolence,  the  abso¬ 
lute  laziness  which  marks  the  social  and  individual  life  of  such 
peoples.  This  cannot  be  overcome  by  precept  and  preaching, 
except  a  way  be  also  opened  for  showing  practically,  examples 
of  Christian  industry.” 

(2)  Another  statement  of  the  need  comes  to  us  from  a  country 
less  barbarous,  in  a  circular  issued  nearly  half-a-century  ago  by  the 
Basle  Society,  relative  to  its  Mission  in  India.  It  reads  thus  : 
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“The  object  of  our  Industrial  Commission  is  a  two-fold  one  ;  first, 
to  lessen,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  remove  the  social  difficulties, 
which  the  institution  of  caste  in  India  opposes  to  the  Missions  in 
their  endeavours  to  establish  new  congregations.  Our  second  aim 
has  more  of  a  lasting  character.  The  former  is  merely  intended  to  be 
a  support  to  the  Mission  ;  the  latter  may  perhaps  be  called  a  Mis¬ 
sion  in  itself.  A  Mission,  not  by  preaching,  nor  by  direct  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  the  Gospel,  but,  if  possible,  by  the  power  of  example ; 
by  Christianity  in  its  practical,  every-day  life,  a  Mission  by  the 
introduction  of  Christian  diligence,  of  Christian  honesty  and 
respectability;  a  Mission  by  showing  conspicuously,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  that  godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promise, 
not  only  for  the  life  to  come,  but  also  for  that  which  now  is.” 

(3)  Coming,  as  we  ascend,  to  countries  more  than  half-civilized, 
we  shall  find  the  need  no  less  strongly  felt.  Dr.  Lane,  at  the 
head  of  the  Mission  Training  School  at  Sao  Paolo,  Brazil,  testifies 
thus  :  “  The  result  of  adding  a  manual  training  shop  to  our  school 
work  was  far  better  than  we  anticipated.  Before  the  first  term 
was  out  we  could  see  that  the  boys  showed  a  better  comprehension 
of  their  studies,  and  took  a  higher  stand  than  did  boys  of  the  same 
age  and  rank  in  the  day-school  who  had  no  work. 

“Apart  from  all  economic  questions,  either  the  value  in  after 
life  of  a  trade,  or  the  value  of  the  immediate  products  of  the  school 
shop,  is  the  question  of  its  value  as  an  educational  factor.  It 
broadens  and  deepens  the  foundation  of  purely  intellectual  train¬ 
ing.  The  disciplinary  effects  of  systematic  training  in  any  of  the 
mechanical  arts  are  in  themselves  an  important  consideration.  It 
has  long  been  a  source  of  deep  regret  that  our  young  men  in  train¬ 
ing  for  teachers  and  preachers  have  shown  an  increasing  dislike 
for  manual  labour,  as  if  in  commencing  their  studies,  had  be¬ 
come  emancipated  from  honest  work. 

“  One  of  the  first  and  most  noticeable  results  of  this  course  of 
manual  training  as  a  branch  of  legitimate  school  work  has  been  to 
inspire  a  wholesome  respect  for  work  as  work,  and  skill  with  the 
hand  as  well  as  skill  with  the  brain.  It  furnishes  all  the  physical 
training  needed  for  health,  and  permits  us  to  do  away  with  athletic 
games.  It  is  a  physical  education  in  the  best  sense,  and  furnishes 
physiological  rest  for  the  mind.  The  boy  who  is  working  at  the 
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bench  must  think  of  his  work  and  cannot  think  of  his  books. 
Besides  imparting-  skill  to  turn  the  hand  to  useful  labour,  the 
advantage  of  which  no  one  will  deny,  it  gives  habits  of  attention, 
exactness,  accuracy  in  observation,  perseverance  and  self-reliance. 
It  sharpens  the  perception  and  develops  the  senses.  The  boys 
are  taught  to  begin  and  complete  a  piece  of  work  with  their  own 
hands,  and  thus  soon  become  producers.  A  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  is  developed,  method  and  system  is  soon  seen  in  all 
the  boy’s  life.  The  influence  of  these  manual  training  shops  is 
such  that  the  Government  has  decided  to  attach  such  shops  to  all 
of  the  public  schools.” 

(4)  And  when  you  reach  the  summit  of  civilization,  this  need 
of  industrial  education  in  training  the  youth  is  no  less  emphatic. 

Let  me  quote  from  one  of  the  most  talented  and  cultured  of 
American  reformers,  Mr.  S.  B.  Capen,  ex-President  of  the  Boston 
School  Board,  who  says  :  “  This  manual  training  work  is  no 

longer  an  experiment.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  great  intellectual  and 
moral  force  wherever  it  has  been  tried.  It  has  been  seen  again  and 
again  that  the  best,  often  the  only,  way  to  arouse  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  some  boys  is  through  their  hands.  They  do  not,  at 
first,  care  for  books,  but  when  they  are  put  before  the  bench  and 
the  anvil,  another  set  of  faculties  is  aroused.  They  begin  to  take 
a  pride  in  the  work  in  hand.  Before  the  red-hot  iron  on  the  anvil 
the  lesson  of  the  value  of  time  is  driven  home  with  resistless  power. 
At  the  carpenter’s  bench  they  learn  accuracy  and  precision.  No 
sham  will  pass,  and  they  have  learned  a  lesson  in  truth.  They 
cannot  carry  their  work  home  and  have  it  done  by  an  elder  brother, 
and  so  they  learn  self-reliance  and  true  manliness.  These  faculties 
and  others  that  might  be  named  are  the  very  basis  of  character. 
This  is  not  theorizing.  It  is  the  universal  result  everywhere.  In 
one  of  our  Universities  it  has  been  found,  for  a  series  of  years, 
that  the  best  scholar  is  invariably  one  who  has  had  the  manual 
school  training.  Their  intellects  have  been  quickened  so  that 
they  are  not  afraid  of  new  problems.  Their  shop-work  has  taught 
them  patience,  perseverance,  and  the  concentration  of  every  power. 
They  have  learned  to  be  honest  and  true  to  the  work  in  hand. 
One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  our  nation  comes  through  class- 
distinctions,  and  the  erronous  idea  that  those  who  labour  with 


their  hands  are  not  quite  so  high  in  the  social  scale  as  those  whose 
labour  is  more  largely  of  the  brain. 

“  Manual  training  in  our  schools  is  doing  much  to  correct  this 
false  notion  in  our  children  before  it  becomes  permanently  fixed. 
Children  of  rich  and  poor,  dressed  alike,  and  working  together, 
learn  that  manual  labour  is  honourable,  and  that  the  meanest 
thing  in  the  world  next  to  sin  (to  which  it  leads),  is  idleness.” 

These  statements  of  the  need  in  every  country  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  manual  element  in  the  instruction  of  the  young,  are 
well  supported  by  valuable  object-lessons  all  over  the  world.  The 
fame  of  the  successful  efforts  in  the  places  already  referred  to,  in 
South  Africa,  Indi  aand  Brazil,  enables  us  to  dispense  with  des¬ 
criptions  of  them.  No  less  famous  is  the  great  object-lesson  in  the 
United  States,  at  Hampton,  Virginia,  among  Negroes  and  Indians. 
This  institution,  with  its  attendance  of  over  700  pupils  of  both 
sexes,  gives  the  threefold  education  of  hand,  and  head,  and  heart, 
at  a  yearly  expenditure  of  nearly  $200,000,  and  has  given  birth  to 
other  similar  institutions  that  already  almost  rival  the  parent 
school.  Its  distinguished  founder,  the  late  General  S.  C.  Arm¬ 
strong,  gives  his  view  in  the  following  sentence  :  “  Manual  labour 
becomes  a  stepping-stone,  a  ladder  of  education,  to  all  higher 
things  ;  to  success,  manhood  and  character.  Thus  it  becomes  the 
moral  force  that  it  ought  to  be,  for,  only  as  a  moral  uplifting  force 
do  I  advocate  such  an  extensive  industrial  system  as  ours,  which, 
rightly  carried  out,  may  do  incalculable  moral  good.” 

For  a  view  of  the  status  of  this  form  of  training  in  the  most 
highly  civilized  nations  we  may  quote  one  of  the  leading  American 
magazines.  It  says  :  “The  leading  nations  of  Europe  have  found 
in  industrial  education  their  remedy  for  the  evils  that  have  gathered 
around  the  labour  problem.  They  have  been,  during  the  present 
.century,  constantly  increasing  their  number  of  technical  schools 
until,  at  the  present  time,  nearly  every  country  in  Europe  has  a 
comprehensive  scheme  of  industrial  education  which  ranges  from 
the  manual  instruction  of  children,  up  through  apprentice  and 
artisan  schools  to  the  high  polytechnic  or  scientific  institutions 
which  rank  with  the  great  Universities.  Germany  and  France,  at 
one  time,  outstripped  England  in  this  field,  but  England  was  quick 
to  take  alarm,  aud  her  magnificent  guild  schools  in  London  are 


nmv  the  equal  of  any  in  the  world.” 

One  of  our  Consular  reports  from  Switzerland,  makes 

the  following  statement  showing  from  that  little  country  of  three 
millions,  as  a  concrete  example,  what  is  being  done  in  Europe. 

‘  ‘  The  Government  gives  subsidies  to  not  less  than  1 57  kwhas- 
trial  schools,  in  which  are  gathered  17,000  youths,  at  an  annual 
outlay  of  nearly  $300,000.  This  besides  the  higher  Federal  Poly¬ 
technic,  Forestry  and  Agricultural  Schools.  The  opinion  has  been 
general  for  many  years  that  the  learned  professions  have  been 
overcrowded.  Switzerland,  by  ennobling  labour  is  solving  the 
problem  of  what  is  to  be  done  to  provide  for  the  tens  of  thousand 
of  her  youth  for  Whom  there  is  no  room  in  the  professional  colleges. 
Through  the  influence  of  these  schools,  young  men  now  learn 
trades  in  Switzerland  with  zeal,  looking  for  the  same  honour  and 
th'e  same  reward  that  is  anticipated  from  the  adoption  of  the  so- 
called  professions.” 

III.  We  pass  now  from  the  foregoing  testimonies  and  'object- 
lessons  to  give  a  little  examination  to  the  needs  of  Syria  in  partic¬ 
ular.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  notably  in  the  Jewish 
Missions,  the  need  corresponds  to  that  in  India  already  mentioned* 
viz.,  to  provide  an  honest  and  self-respecting  support  for  converts 
cast  out  by  persecution  or  otherwise  reduced  to  dire  poverty. 

But  more  general  and  irresistible  is  the  need  that  corresponds 
with  that  felt  in  civilized  lands,  the  need  of  introducing  into  the 
educational  system  the  salt  of  manual  instruction  for  the  sake ‘of 
the  ennobling  effect  it  is  fitted  to  have  upon  those 'thus  trained. 
An  education  that  includes  the  training  of  the  hand  is  certainly 
more  complete  and  symmetrical  on  that  account.  It  greatly 
facilitates  individual  self-support,  and  this,  in  turn  facilitates  the 
self-support  of  the  community  and  the  Church.  It  stimulates 
industry  by  giving  an  active,  in  the  place  of  an  idle,  recreation 
from  study.  It  cultivates  manly  traits  and  a  healthy  self-respeot 
and  independence.  It  brings  the  educated  man  into  closer  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  uneducated  labouring  classes.  It  engenders  a  sober 
humility.  It  dignifies  and  ennobles  labour  by  leading  those  to 
engage  in  it  who  are  not  compelled  thereto  by  their  daily  needs. 

From  the  distinctively  missionary  standpoint  we  may  say  that 
the  addition  of  the  industrial  branch  to  our  training  systems  will 
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tend  to  remedy  some  palpable  evils  that  are  causing-  us  much  dis¬ 
appointment. 

Many  of  the  young  ^people  we  train  do  not  fit  into  literary  or 
missionary  work  after  leaving  us.  These  are  now  at  a  loss  for 
honourable  and  profitable  employment.  To  begin  so  late,  at  the 
lowest  rounds  of  industrial  apprenticeship,  is  exceedingly  hard,  and 
so  both  they  and  their  friends  look  upon  the  training  they  have 
received  more  as  a  misfortune  than  a  blessing.  Furthermore,  there 
is  a  strong  tendency  among  all  the  pupils  of  the  training  schools 
to  acquire  habits  of  dress,  and  expenditure,  and  manners  of  vanity 
and  snobbishness,  that  not  only  injure  themselves,  but  the  good 
name  of  the  schools  that  train  them.  Again,  those  who  become 
native  helpers  are  apt  sadly  to  lack  practical  knowledge,  tact  and 
economy. 

We  also  unfortunately  miss,  in  the  villages  and  towns,  the 
presence  of  labourers  who  support  themselves  by  manual  labour, 
and  who  yet  have  the  necessary  literary  and  religious  education  to 
benefit  and  elevate  their  fellow-citizens,  and  act  as  leaders  among 
the  men  of  their  own  callings,  drawing  them  magnetically  to  the 
truth,  and  to  the  freedom  and  life  born  of  the  truth. 

Thus,  while  the  Gospel  cause  has  a  commanding  influence  al¬ 
ready  over  the  convictions  of  the  educated  classes  throughout  the 
East,  by  means  of  our  schools  and  their  blessed  results,  it  has  not 
yet  a  commensurate  influence  over  the  much  more  numerous 
labouring  classes. 

Now,  manual  instruction  is  well  fitted  to  mitigate  these  evils 
and  remove  these  disappointments.  By  means  of  it  even  our  dull¬ 
est  pupils  should  be  put  in  the  way  of  an  honourable  employment. 
By  it  all  our  pupils  should  acquire  plainer  tastes  and  more  modest 
bearing.  By  it  our  native  helpers  should  become  more  practical, 
tactful  and  self-supporting.  By  it  we  should  gain  evangelists  in 
many  places  where  we  cannot  appoint  and  support  them.  And  by 
it  the  Gospel  cause  should  spread  as  it  has  never  done  among  the 
artisan  classes  of  the  country.  Why,  then,  should  it  not  be 
reckoned  an  imperative  branch  of  the  regular  course  in  Mission 
Training  Schools?  Why  mathematics,  any  more  than  manual 
training  ?  Surely  the  only  valid  reason  for  excluding  it  is  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  providing  it.  But  the  gain  is  great  enough  to  warrant 
all  the  cost  to  be  incurred. 


INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING 

For.  Christian  Boys  and  Famine  Orphans. 

A  paper  read  at  the  Mussoorie  Conference ,  September  1901, 
By  the  Rev.  Walter  .T.  Clark. 

Why  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  before  this  audience  to  defend 
either  Industrial  Training  or  missionaries  engaged  in  this 
line  of  effort.  But  to  aid  clear  thinking  I  present  six 
answers  to  the  question,  Why  Industrial  Training?  While 
these  answers  do  not  present  six  independent  and  distinct 
reasons  for  Industrial  Training,  yet  each  relates  to  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  sufficient  importance  to  secure  the  attention  of  the 
thoughtful  missionary. 

1st,  Industrial  Training  will  help  to  emphasize  the 
dignity  of  labor,  incidentally  to  overcome  caste  feeling 
and  ultimately  to  develop  character. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Indian  is  so  much  hindered  by 
iunate  laziness  as  by  a  false  estimate  of  the  dignity  of 
labor,  especially  as  to  labor  which  conduces  to  a  copious 
flow  of  perspiration.  When  Indian  Christian  parents  fiud 
that  their  boys  succeed  financially  and  socially  because 
they  are  good  artizans,  caste  feeling  will  get  its  final  death 
blow  in  the  Christiau  community.  When  our  Christian 
boys  are  fully  educated,  manually  as  well  as  mentally  and 
morally,  we  shall  fiud  a  gratifying  development  of  char¬ 
acter,  where  now  it  is  often  weakest. 

2nd,  Industrial  Trainiug  will  help  to  provide  an 
ample  liviug  for  a  large  part  of  the  Chiistiau  community, 
especially  the  rising  ^eneratiou, 


Have  you  ever  carefully  iuquired  wliat  proportion  of 
the  Christian  community  of  your  mission  is  dependent 
wholly  or  in  part  upon  mission  employ  ? 

Have  you  noted  that,  barring  converts  from  the  lower 
•  who  ire  dependent  on  agriculture,  the  main  source 
ol  living,  after  mission  employ,  is  Government  service? 

Now  there  is  a  very  definite  limit  to  these  two  lines  of 
employment.  The  long  lists  of  candidates  in  every 
kachahri ,  not  to  mention  the  hosts  of  non-Christian  young 
men  who  wish  to  have  their  names  enrolled  upon  these 
already  lengthy  lists,  poiuts  to  the  fact  that  Government 
employment  is  not  going  to  provide  for  even  a  very  small 
part  of  our  Christian  yoitng  men  who  may  become 
sufficiently  educated  to  enter  it.  As  to  mission  employ¬ 
ment,  it  is  the  hope  of  not  a  few  missionaries,  perhaps  of 
all,  that  the  amount  of  money  spent  by  missions  on 
salaries  for  Indian  Christians  will  grow  less  rather  than 
more. 

Allow  me  to  emphasize  the  word  ample  living.  To 
quote  from  a  Basel  missionary  in  South  India,  “  Our 
Christians  cannot  live  on  the  wages  of  the  ordinary  native 
labourers.  Some  people  find  fault  with  our  Christians  on 
accouut  of  this,  and  ascribe  it  to  their  idleness  and  more 
expensive  mode  of  life.  I  feel  no  sympathy  whatever 
with  the  pecuniary  troubles  of  Christians,  if  I  am  oona 
vinced  that  they  are  the  natural  consequences  of  eating 
too  much  sweetmeat,  drinking  too  much  coffee,  and  trying 
to  outshine  the  Collector's  family  as  to  dress.  Bat  on  the 
other  hand  I  must  protest  with  an  equal  emphasis  against 
unfair  comparisons.  In  most  cases  the  wages  of  a  non- 
Christiau  labourer  are  only  a  part  of  his  income.  A 
Cuvistian  has  nothing  but  bis  wages,  be  is  disconnected 
from  his  former  relations,  has  no  longer  part  in  the  joint 
property  of  the  family,  is  no  longer  actached  to  his  former 
jh>il,  Moreover  it  ie  partly  on  aoooaut  of  the  benefloitl 


influence  of  Christianity  that  our  people  can  no  longer  be 
oonfcent  with  their  former  st vie  of  life.  By  the  help  of 
God  they  have  come  tolcuow  something  of  spiritual  needs, 
to  whloh  we  train  them  to  pay  not  less  heed  than  to  their 
bodily  needs.  We  expect  them  to  go  to  Church  on 
Sundays  decently  dressed,  we  hope  they  will  want  a  few 
books,  we  urge  them  to  contribute  toward  the  expenses  of 
the  Church,  to  pay  school  fees  for  their  children,  and  so 
on.  The  mission  expecting  all  these  things  from  them, 
and  in  addition  to  all  this  on  many  occasions  appealing 
to  their  Christian  liberality,  cannot  well  ignore  this  in 
valuing  the  work  of  a  diligent  Christian  workman.  "  To 
increase  the  wage-earning  power  in  order  to  meet  the 
legitimately  enlarged  needs  of  the  mass  of- our  Christians, 
especially  of  the  rising  generation,  is  one  of  the  strong 
reasons  for  Industrial  Training. 

3rd,  Industrial  Training  will  help  tofolve  the  problems 
connected  with  converts  from  the  depressed  classes.  These 
people  have  rights,  needs,  ambitions.  Their  rights  they 
canuot  get  from  uon-Cliristians  unless  their  rights  are 
forced  from  their  employers  and  neighbors  by  superior 
oharacter,  and  training — not  by  becoming  college  gradu¬ 
ates,  but  by  becoming  laborers  who  are  superior  to  non- 
Christians  in  honesty  and  also  in  the  industry  in  which 
employed.  As  indicated  in  the  previous  paragraph,  these 
people  have  needs,  special  ueeds,  growing  directly  out  of 
their  becoming  Christians.  They  have  ambitions,  some 
times  laudable  ambitions,  for  their  children  if  not  for 
themselves.  To  secure  these  rights,  supply  these  needs, 
guide  and  fulfil  these  ambitions,  Industrial  Training  is 
an  aid  not  to  be  overlooked. 

4th,  Industrial  Training  will  help  to  offset  the  loss  ex¬ 
perienced  by  new  converts  who  have  been  compelled  to  give 
up  their  former  livelihood  on  becoming  Christians.  It  has 
too  often  been  the  practice  of  missions  to  make  provision 


for  such  convei’ts  by  giving  them  employment  as  preachers* 
teachers,  colporteurs,  etc.,  even  though  they  had  no 
spiritual  and  little  intellectual  fitness  for  such  positions. 
The  ability  of  the  mission  to  give  such  a  one  a  chance  to 
learn  some  simple  but  useful  trade,  would  be  a  real  help 
to  the  convert  as  well  as  a  gain  to  the  mission. 

5th,  Industrial  Training  is  needed  to  eorreot  the 
present  one-sided  character  of  education  in  India.  This  is 
so  evident  that  it  scarcely  needs  more  than  mention.  The 
Educational  Departments  of  several  of  our  Provincial 
Governments  are  moving  in  that  direction,  but  in  this  as 
in  many  of  the  advances  in  educational  development  in 
India,  the  missions  will  have  the  chance  to  lead  the  van. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Industrial  Training  will 
bo  regarded  as  being  a  necessary  branch  of  common 
education  and  an  integral  part  of  missionary  policy. 

6th,  Industrial  Training  will  soon  prove  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  development  of  independent! 
self-supporting  Christian  communities.  This  is  the  goal  of 
our  missionary  policy — to  found  Christian  communities  in 
whioh  neither  foreign  men  nor  money  will  be  needed,  and 
we  shall  thus  be  released  to  push  on  into  more  needy 
regions.  But  how  would  we  expect  the  young  members 
of  our  family  to  prosper  if  thrust  out  from  the  home 
without  training  sufficient  to  secure  their  own  living.  We 
have  trained  our  mission  converts  to  depend  on  us  for 
employment,  how  can  they  be  independent  until  they 
have  some  means  of  earning  money  outside  of  the  mission- 

From  these  several  reasons  we  can  construct  the  ideal 
before  us  which  in  a  word  is  this:  Industrial  Training  in 

conjunction  with  a  moderate  amount  of  intellectual  train¬ 
ing,  and  the  largest  amount  of  moral  and  spiritual  training, 
aims  to  produce  all-rounded,  self-helpful,  self-respecting 
individual  characters  which  shall  collectively  form 
independent,  self-supporting  Christian  communities. 
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What  ? 

From  the  “  why  ”  of  Industrial  Training  let  us  pass 
to  the  "What"  of  this  subj ;ot. — Industries  shall 
we  teach  our  boys  ? 

Allow  m a  for  oouventenoe  to  olassify  the  possible 
openings  into  three  groups. 

1st,  Service,  2nd,  Trades,  3rd,  Industries. 

1.  Under  Service  the  most  common  openings  are  the 
following  sis  : _ 

Table  servants,  Cooks,  Personal  attendants,  Messen¬ 
gers,  Grooms,  Washermen. 

2,  Under  Trades  the  six  most  necessary  and  universal 
are  the  following  : — 

Carpentry  and  Cabient  work,  Blacksmiihing,  shoe¬ 
making,  Tailoring,  Mason’s  work,  The  Baker’s  trade. 

Some  minor  trades  which  could  be  taught  are  :  — 
TinsmithingJ  Metal  Hammering,  Printing,  Upholstery. 

3.  Of  the  Industries ,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  speak  but  the 
following  are  some  which  are  practicable  for  our  Christian 
boys. 


Farming — with  its  many  subdivisions  or  varieties — 
Vegetable  gardening,  Fruit  raising. 

The  above  three  require  land  and  more  capital  than 
many  of  our  Christians  have  or  will  soon  get 

Dairy  fanning,  Poultry  farming,  including  other  edible 
birds,  Soap  making,  B^ick  au  l  tile  making,  Lime  burning, 
Basket  and  bamboo  work,  Mat  and  screen  weaving, 
Rope  and  cord  making,  Pottery  manufacture. 


You  may  have  noticed  that  I  have  made  no  mention  Of 
either  oloth  weaving,  or  rug  weaving.  The  outlook  for 
doth  weavers  is  very  dark,  when,  besides  the  deluge  of 
foreign  olotbs,  millions  of  spindles  in  large  factories  are 
at  work  in  India.  As  to  rug  weaving,  even  if  the 
rumor,  that  an  Englishman  has  perfected  a  machine  which 
will  make  35  yards  of  pile  oarpet  in  a  day,  is  a  little 
premature,  the  day  of  machine-made  rugs  is  not  far  off, 

In  selecting  trades  and  industries  to  be  taught  in  a 
particular  school,  it  seems  quite  safe  always  to  teach  the 
three  leading  trades,  carpentry,  shoemaking  and  black- 
smithing.  Beyond  these,  in  ohoosiug,  three  principles  will 
be  our  safe  guides.  1st,  Study  your  locality  as  to  raw 
materials,  exports  and  imports.  This  study  will  point  to 
those  lines  of  production  in  whioli  cheap  raw  materials, 
and  a  near,  steady  market  will  insure  success  to  boys  who 
learn  those  trades.  2ud,  Hand  industries  depend  on  two 
things  for  their  success  (a)  Articles  produced  in  any  hand 
industry  should  not  depend  for  their  manufacture  on  the 
repetition  of  a  single  action  or  a  simple  series  of  actions, 
else  they  will  soon  be  more  cheaply  made  In'  machinery. 
(6)  If  articles  produced  in  any  industry  are  made  or  can 
be  made  by  machinery,  then  the  hand  produced  article 
must  be  of  a  superior  quality.  3rd,  The  ability  of  the  boys 
or  men  who  are  to  be  placed  at  a  trade  or  industry.  Many 
famine  children  are  from  agricultural  districts  and  by 
heredity  are  unfitted  to  become  good  craftsmen,  but 
would  doubtless  succeed  at  the  simpler  industries. 

Every  school  management  should  exercise  all  possible 
care  aud  foresight  in  the  choosing  of  trades  to  be 
taught  in  its  schools.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  situation 
either  for  teacher  or  pupil  to  discover  after  years  have 
been  spent  in  preparing  the  latter  for  a  particular 
trade  or  industry,  that  that  industr}'  has  been  destroyed 
fop  him  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  or  some  change 


in  the  popular  demand  or  taste.  This  can  generally  be 
avoided  in  the  case  of  any  one  individual  by  giving  him 
such  an  extended  and  thorough  course  that  he  will  have 
command  of  a  permanent  trade,  or  a  considerable  group 
of  kindred  smaller  industries.  But  it  is  a  sad  waste  of 
valuable  time  and  money  to  educate  a  number  of  boys  to 
the  knowledge  of  only  one  limited  industry  which  may 
fade  from  sight  in  the  near  future.  Hence  the  choice  of 
an  industry  quite  sure  of  permanency,  or  the  training  to 
a  wider  knowledge,  is  imperative. 

Who  ? 

Who  shall  I19  taught  ?  and  how  shall  we  select  a  trade 
for  each  person  ?  At  the  present  time  special  attention  has 
<  taen  directed  to  Industrial  Training  by  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  thousands  of  Famine  Orphans.  While  this 
condition  is  very  urgent  at  the  present  time,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  is  only  a  temporary  factor  in  the  Industrial 
Training  problem.  The  constant  factor  in  the  problem 
is  the  increasingly  large  number  of  boys  in  Christian 
families,  especially  in  the  less  advanced  classes.  Hence 
I  believe  we  should  shape  our  policy  with  the  needs  and 
circumstances  of  these  constantly  in  mind.  The  differ¬ 
ences  in  these  two  classes  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows. 
Famine  Orphius  are  usually  youug  children  whose  consti¬ 
tutions  are  seriously  enfeebled  by  months  of  starvation. 
Little  if  anything  is  known  of  their  parentage,  so  but 
little  aid  can  be  gained  in  ohoice  of  a  trade  from  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  heredity.  They  come  in  crowds  at  one  time,  and 
so  overtax  the  capacity  of  a  sohool  or  orphanage  for  a 
period  of  several  years.  Children  of  Christian  parents  are 
usually  older,  have  better  constitutions  and  some  forecast 
of  their  tastes  and  ability  can  be  made  from  their  parent¬ 
age.  Famine  children  find  in  the  sohool  their  only  home/ 
To  other  children  it  is  mainly  a  sohool  where  they  get 
turning,  Citfistiap  children  get  relajwtipq,  while  et 


home  on  vno&Mi, while  famine  orphans  must  find  it  in 
the  school  if  at  all.  The  child  of  Christian  parents 
has  interests  beyond  and  outside  of  the  school,  the 
famine  child  has  no  other  tics— hence  the  danger  of  his 
becoming  pauperized  as  he  sees  that  every  thing  he  gets 
comes  from  the  school,  or  as  he  understands  when  he  gets 
older,  from  the  mission.  This  free  provision  for  all  his 
wants  continues  unintermitted  through  years,  perhaps 
eight  to  twelve  years,  until  he  most  naturally  looks  to  the 
mission  as  his  “  inci  baj),  ”  The  child  of  Christian  parents 
and  his  parents  also — can  be  made  to  understand  that 
his  instruction  even  if  it  were  fully  met  by  lees,  is  still 
conditioned  upon  his  faithfulness,  and  his  progress  ;  and 
is  limited  to  a  definite  period  of  time,— a  minimum  and 
a  maximum  ;  a  minimum  during  which  he  must  remain  in 
school  in  order  to  attain  a  good  knowledge  of  his  trade. 
This  is  necessary  as  many  parents  will  wish  to  take  him 
out  as  soon  as  he  can  earn  a  few  pice  daily.  A  maximum 
is  also  necessary  beyond  which  he  cannot  remain,  as  some 
parents  will  wish  to  make  the  school  a  free  or  cheap 
boarding  house  for  their  dull  boys. 

As  to  the  ohoice  of  trade  for  each  boy,  it  is  most  im¬ 
portant  that  the  adaptedness  of  the  boy  be  studied. 
Heredity,  physique,  temperament  and  intellect — eaoli  is 
an  important  factor  in  this  problem.  The  teachers  should 
have  a  few  months  iu  which  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
new  boy  before  assigning  him  finally  to  a  certain  trade. 
If  after  a  few  months’  application  to  that  trade  he  is  a 
marked  failure,  or  a  special  ability  for  some  other  line 
is  discovered,  he  may  be  given  another  trade,  but  great 
care  should  be  exercised  lest  a  boy  try  too  many.  He 
will  probably  leatn  no  more  than  this  fact  that  there  is 
hurd  work  in  each  and  he  will  never  reach  the  stage  where 
lUs  knowledge  is  a  source  of  profit  and  pleasure.  It  is 
best  to  let  him  know  that  bisi  choice— after  it  is  approved 
by  Jiis  teachers— permanent,  irrevqgable. 


Some  simple  industry  in  which  unskilled  labor  is  large¬ 
ly  required  may  be  used  as  a  moans  of  testing  boys  before 
they  are  set  to  a  trade. 


Instructor!*. 

Having  decided  what  trades  and  industries  we  shall 
teach  in  our  school,  the  next  important  question  is  Who 
will  teach  ? 

The  simplest  and  the  cheapest  plan  appears  to  be  to 
secure  the  best  native  workmen  available.  But  almost 
universal  experience  proves  that  this  method  i3  most 
disappointing.  1st,  These  men  will  not  teach.  In 
Christian  schools  we  have  thought  this  to  be  because  the 
boys  we  ask  them  to  teach  are  Christians  while  they  are 
non-Christians.  But  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Bombay  School  of  Art  that  this  is  the  case 
in  a  school  where  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  are 
co-religionists  of  the  teachers.  There  seems  to  lie  a 
deliberate  intention  to  hide  their  special  knowledge  from 
others.  2nd,  There  is  rarely  any  ability  on  the  part  of 
Indian  workmen  to  impart  to  others  their  own  trade, 
especially  to  a  class  of  several  boys.  The  more  skilful  a 
workman  he  is  the  less  patience  he  will  have  with  boys 
just  beginning.  3rd,  Even  if  the  Indian  workman  were 
willing  and  able  to  teach  all  he  knows  to  our  boys,  yet 
it  is  a  very  serious  question  whether  we  wish  Christian 
boys  to  be  limited  to  Indian  methods.  To  quote  another, 
"  although  an  Indian  woriman  can  use  his  hands  and  feet 
with  almost  equal  dexterity  and  in  the  compass  of  a  small 
bag  can  carry  his  whole  stock  of  tools,  yet  his  methods 
of  work  are  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
obtain  scientific  precision  in  the  results  of  his  labours.  To 
grip  a  piece  of  wood  with  the  feet  will  never  compensate 
for  a  vice,  to  ignore  accurate  drawing  and  trust  to  skill 
or  luck  in  working  out  ideas  ou  the  material  itseli  is  an 
erosive  method,  to  s^uat  on  the  gro\mc|  sod  defense 


with  a  bench  is  not  conducive  to  good  workmanship. ,J 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  after  careful  training  ac¬ 
cording  to  European  methods  a  boy  will  be  turned  out  an 
efficient  workman,  able  to  make  superior  articles  in  a 
more  expeditious  manner  than  one  who  simply  follows  the 
methods  of  native  handicraft. 

To  my  mind  the  ultimate  solution  of  this  problem 
must  be  the  thorough  training  of  Christian  young  men  of 
good  character  to  be  skilled  mechanics  and  faithful  teach¬ 
ers  in  our  schools.  1  would  consider  it  wise  for  any  mission 
having  Industrial  Schools  to  offer  liberal  scholarships  to 
Rt  least  two  young  men  who  have  passed  the  middle  school 
examination — better  perhaps  the  entrance — and  who  show 
some  ability  in  drawing  and  “handiness”  to  enable 
them  to  pursue  at  least  three  (perhaps  five)  yea^s  of  study 
iu  some  institution  or  series  of  institutions  selected  by  a 
committee  of  the  mission.  A  condition  attaohed  to  these 
scholarships  shall  be  that  the  holders  shall  render  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  years’  service  in  some  mission  institution 
at  a  previously  determined  salary  during  those  years.  I 
have  not  yet  visited  all  the  institutions  designed  to  givo 
Buoh  instruction,  but  I  was  most  favorably  impressed 
with  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Sir  i).  Al.  Petit 
School  of  Industrial  Arts  at  Ahmednagar.  This  sohool  is 
under  the  American  Board  and  is  au  integral  part  of  a 
flourishing  High  School.  This  School  ol  Industrial  Arts 
has  been  in  operation  for  some  years,  a  sufficient  time  to 
send  out  students  who  after  further  study  in  advanced 
institutions  iu  Bombay  have  returned  to  teach  in  the 
Bohool.  Hence  it  has  Christian  teachers  as  well  as 
Christian  management.  Instruction  is  in  English,  and 
Western  tools  and  methods  are  used. 

Meanwhile,  until  these  Industrial  Christian  touchers 
and  foremen  have  been  traiued  and  developed,  there  is  au 
urgent  and  immediate  demand  for  European  foremen  to 
take  charge  oi  the  instruction  of  our  minion  Industrial 


schools.  But  few  missionaries  have  an  aptitude  for  suoii 
work  and  those  who  have  such  a  taste  have  very  rarely 
received  a  thorough  training  in  any  particular  trade.  It 
surely  would  not  he  difficult  to  obtain  earnest  Christian 
mechanics  in  Europe  and  America  who  would  count  it 
service  to  Christ  to  teach  boys  how  to  earn  an  honest  and 
ample  living  by  manual  labor.  Perhaps  our  Tndiau  schools 
should  remain  in  charge  of  experienced  missionaries  in 
sympathetic  touch  with  the  Christiau  community  and 
who  are  intelligent  students  of  the  problems  confronting 
that  community,  in  order  to  retain  and  strengthen  the 
confidence  of  the  Industrial  Christian  community  in 
the  school  and  its  system  of  education.  But  the  presence 
and  efforts  of  a  judicious  and  earnest  skilled  mechanio 
will  save  the  school  from  much  useless  and  even  harmful 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  as  well  as  turn  out  better 
trained  mechanics. 

Instruction. 

We  now  come  to  Instruction.  I  discover  five  lines  of 
instruction  which  should  he  followed  in  every  Mission 
Industrial  School. 

1st,  Technical  Instruction— the  philosophy  of  the 
trade  chosen. 

2nd,  Practical  Instruction— the  productive  study  of 
the  trade. 

3rd,  Business  Instruction— the  value  of  time,  buying  of 
row  materials  and  selling  finished  products,  economy  of 
materials,  book  keeping,  study  of  markets  and  seasons. 

1th,  General  tnstruction-a  fair  knowledge  of  “the  tines 
Its”— Heading,  Writing  ami  Arithmetic. 

5th,  Religious  and  Moral  Instruction. 


Tt  stands  tn  reason  that  with  such  diverse  material  ns 
comes  to  hand  we  shall  not  follow  any  course  rigidly — 
although  a  course  must  be  fixed  as  the  standard  for  the 
school.  Bright  young  hoys  will  he  able  to  take  more  on 
the  technical  and  general  lines,  while  old  boys  and  dull 
boys  will  have  to  give  special  attention  to  the  practical 
and  a  minimum  to  the  other  lines. 

The  time  given  daily  to  each  line  will  ahso.be  determined 
by  the  same  considerations.  An  expert  has  given  his 
opinion  that  at  least  five  years  of  training,  spending 
six  hours  daily  in  tire  workshops  is  required  to  make  a  good 
workman.  But  tile  division,  of  this  time  it  is  evident 
will  depend  much  on  the  age  of  the  pupil  as  well  ns  his 
ability.  Small  hoys  cannot  learn  much  in  less  tiian  three 
hours  and  much  more  would  be  irksome  and  profitless 
to  them.  But  for  older  boyB  and  young  men  tire  time 
should  surely  be  extended  to  six  hjurs  besides  some  time 
spent  at  studies.  Night  classes  in  the  cold-  seasOD  are 
most  desirable  and  helpful  in  making  economical  use  of 
time. 


Self-support . 

The  most  trying  question  connected  with  mission 
Industrial  Schools  now  looms  before  us— How  far  shall  we 
try  to  make  them  self-supporting  ?  Shall  we  manufacture 
for  sale  or  not  ?  If  so  to  what  extent  ? 

The  answer  to  this  is  found  in  tiie  answer  to  another 
question,—' What  is  the  object  of  this  school  and  how 
shall  it  best  attain  it  ?  You  will  at  once  say,  our  object 
is  to  make  efficient  self-supporting  workmen.  All  will 
agree  that  our  Industrial  schools  should  be  schools,  not 
factories,  should  make  men,  not  things.  Or  in  other 
words  our  schools  should  make  men  who  can  make  things. 
Hence  skilled  workmen  are  the  main  products,  useful 
and  saleable  articles  are  only  jry-products.  No  wise 


manufacturer  would  think  of  lessening  his  attention  to  the 
main  products  of  his  factory  simply  because  there  were 
by-prod  it  ots  from  which  some  small  amount  might  be 
realized.  He  would  utilize  the  by-products  but  give  his 
force  and  thought  to  pushing  the  main  products.  The 
Principal  of  the  School  of  Arts,  Bombay,  has  announced 
'*  tbe  speedy  completion  of  a  soheme  whereby  a  regular 
course  of  tuition  in  various  artistic  orafts  can  be  given  and 
at  the  same  time  a  progressive  set  of  useful  artioles  oan  be 
made,  instead  of  only  a  uumber  of  dull  and  uninteresting 
examples,  which  too  often  deaden  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  of  master  aud  pupil.  ”  So  I  am  hopeful  that  a 
very  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  turned  out  in 
the  teaching  classes  may  be  of  a  useful  oharacter.  But 
even  that  is  a  minor  consideration  as  we  must  be  willing 
to  make  some  sacrifice  of  time  and  material  in  the  initial 
stages  in  order  to  gain  greater  efficiency  in  the  later  stages. 

But  there  may  be  some  Industrial  School  not  sufficient¬ 
ly  supported  by  mission  funds  to  be  entirely  free  from  the 
necessity  of  supplementing  mission  support  by  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  manufacturing.  For  such,  a  combination 
of  school  and  factory  seenu  necessary.  To  me  the  ideal 
for  such  school  is  the  giving  of  about  half  the  time  spent 
daily  in  the  shops  to  class  and  individual  instruction 
in  the  use  of  tools  aud  material  making  saleable  articles 
l.t  conveniently  agreeable  to  the  course  of  study,  but 
not  trying  to  fill  orders  or  supply  the  market  with 
any  special  line  of  work.  Then  the  balance  of  the 
time  may  be  put  into  actual  manufacturing  to  fill  orders 
or  supply  the  market  with  one  or  more  lines  of  goods. 
But  here  care  should  still  be  takeu  that  boys  have  a 
chance  to  do  progressive  work  so  as  to  put  into  practice 
what  they  learn  in  class.  If  the  school  i3  large  or  the 
plant  ample,  it  would  be  wise  to  have  the  instruction 
classes  held  in  different  rooms  from  those  occupied  by  the 
factory  shops,  so  that  teachers  and  hoys  would  recognise 


(14) 

constantly  the  difference  between  the  two  lines — school 
and  faotory.  Even  when  we  have  allowed  the  faotory  a 
place  beside  the  school — for  T  trust  none  of  us  will  allow 
it  a  place  inside  the  sohool,  for  it  would  soon  prove  to 
be  a  repetition  of  the  old  story  of  the  camel’s  nose  under 
the  edge  of  the  tent  curtain, — when  we  have  plaoed  tl)0 
faotorj'  beside  our  school  let  ns  be  most  watchful  that  it 
remain  a  subordinate  institution.  If  we  seek  large  orders 
and  then  employ  outside  help  to  supplement  the  boys’ 
work  in  order  to  make  more  money,  the  added  money  may 
not  be  a  real  gain  when  we  count  the  value  of  the  time 
of  the  European  foremanor  Principal  spent  in  seeking 
orders,  materials,  and  workmen,  and  in  superintending 
the  larger  job.  We  must  also  include  in  our  calculation 
the  loss  to  the  boys  who  are  likely  to  be  neglected  when 
outsiders  are  brought  in.  Only  so  much  work  as  the  boys 
and  their  instructors  can  do  well — this  should  be  our 
ambition.  The  name  and  fame  of  the  institution  should 
be  based  upon  its  normal  products,  viz,  good  workmen 
doing  good  work,  not  on  good  work  turned  out  by 
hired  workmen. 

Let  me  state  briefly  what  appears  to  be  the  safe 
position  on  the  matter  of  factories  for  our  Christians.  Tn 
North  India  it  does  not  appear  necessary  to  provide 
permanent,  employment  for  Christan  workmen,  as  it  does 
in  other  parts,  where  one  religion  is  dominant.  Caste 
exclusiveness  and  prejudice  have  been  broken  down 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  general  employment  of  good 
workmen  no  matter  what  tlieir  religion  may  be.  The 
Industrial  Missions  Aid  Society  doubtless  has  an  import¬ 
ant  place  in  parts  of  this  land.  But  I  have  serious  doubts 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  our  missions  providing  directly  or 
indirectly  permanent  employment  for  Industrial  Christians. 
They  are  sure  to  consider  any  arrangement  under  foreign 
supervision  or  based  on  foreign  capital  to  be  a  part  of 
the  mission,  which  would  be  a  most  \pifortnnate  idea  to 
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have  established  in  their  minds.  Again  foreign  markelj 
are  uncertain  and  changeable  and  may  prove  a  snare  an  1 
delusion. 


I’  inally  the  ideal  to  set  before  ourselves  is  the  training 
of  good  Christian  workmen  who  will  be  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  Christian  community  and  who  will  communicate 
much  of  their  knowledge  to  other  Christians.  We  cannot 
train  every  boy,  but  let  us  seek  to  train  a  body  of  young 
men  who  will  do  their  best  to  lift  themselves  and  their 
fellow  Christians  into  the  position  of  self-respecting, 
self-supporting  worthy  Christians. 
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,  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING 
Tor  Christian  Boys  and  Famine  Orphans. 

A  paper  read  at  the  Mnstoorie  Conference,  September  1901, 
By  tub  Key.  Walter  J.  Clark, 

Why  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  before  this  audience  to  defend 
either  Industrial  Training  or  missionaries  engaged  in  this 
line  of  effort.  But  to  aid  clear  thinking  I  present  six 
answers  to  the  question,  Why  Industrial  Training?  While 
these  answers  do  not  present  six  independent  and  distinct 
reasons  for  Industrial  Training,  yet  each  relates  to  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  sufficient  importance  to  secure  the  attention  of  the 
thoughtful  missionary. 

1st,  Industrial  Training  will  help  to  emphasize  the 
dignity  of  labor,  incidentally  to  overcome  caste  feeling 
and  ultimately  to  develop  character. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Indian  is  so  much  hindered  by 
innate  laziness  as  by  a  false  estimate  of  the  dignity  of 
labor,  especially  as  to  labor  which  conduces  to  a  copious 
flow  of  perspiration.  When  Indian  Christian  parents  find 
that  their  boys  succeed  financially  and  socially  because 
they  are  good  artizans,  caste  feeling  will  get  its  final  death 
blow  in  the  Christian  community.  When  our  Christian 
boys  are  fully  educated,  manually  as  well  as  mentally  and 
morally,  we  shall  find  a  gratifying  development  of  char¬ 
acter,  where  now  it  is  often  weakest. 

2nd,  Industrial  Trainiug  will  help  to  provide  an 
ample  living  for  a  large  part  of  the  Christian  community, 
-etjjmctalLy  tho  ping  gopovatiyi}, 


Have  you  ever  carefully  inquired  what  proportion  of 
the  Christian  community  of  your  mission  is  dependent 
wholly  or  in  part  upon  mission  employ  ? 

Have  you  noted  that,  barring  converts  from  the  lower 
castes  who  are  dependent  on  agriculture,  the  main  source 
of  living,  after  mission  employ,  is  Government  service  ?. 

Now  there  is  a  very  definite  limit  to  these  two  lines  of 
employment.  The  long  lists  of  candidates  in  every 
kachahri,  not  to  mention  the  hosts  of  non-Christian  young 
men  wh6  wish  to  have  their  names  enrolled  upon  these 
already  lengthy  lists,  points  to  the  fact  that  Government 
employment  is  not  going  to  provide  for  even  a  very  small 
part  of  our  Christian  young  men  who  may  become 
sufficiently  educated  to  enter  it.  As  to  mission  employ¬ 
ment,  it  is  the  hope  of  uot  a  few  missionaries,  perhaps  of 
all,  that  the  amount  of  money  spent  by  missions  on 
salaries  for  Indian  Christians  will  grow  less  rather  than 
m  ore. 


Allow  me  to  emphasize  the  word  ample  living.  To 
quote  from  a  Basel  missionary  in  South  India,  “  Our 
Christians  cannot  live  on  the  wages  of  the  ordinary  native 
labourers.  Some  people  find  fault  with  our  Christians  on 
account  of  this,  and  ascribe  it  to  their  idleness  and  more 
expensive  mode  of  life.  I  feel  no  sympathy  whatever 
with  the  pecuniary  troubles  of  Christians,  if  I  am  con 
vinced  that  they  are  the  natural  consequences  of  eating 
too  much  sweetmeat,  drinking  too  much  coffee,  and  trying 
to  outshine  the  Collector’s  family  as  to  dress.  But  on  the 
other  hand  I  must  protest  with  an  equal  emphasis  against 
unfair  comparisons.  In  most  cases  the  wages  of  a  non- 
Christiau  labourer  are  only  a  part  of  his  inoome.  A 
Christian  has  nothing  but  bis  wages,  lie  is  disconnected 
from  his  former  relations,  has  no  longer  part  in  the  joint 
property  of  the  family,  is  no  longer  attached  to  his  former 
foil,  Moreover  it  is  partly  on  account  of  the  beneficial 


Infl'ianoa  of  Christianity  that  our  people  can  no  longer  he 
oonfcent  with  their  former  style  of  life.  By  the  help  of 
God  they  have  oome  to  know  something  of  spiritual  needs, 
to  which  we  train  them  to  pay  not  less  heed  than  to  then- 
bodily  needs.  We  expect  them  to  go  to  Church  on 
Sundays  decently  dressed,  we  hope  they  will  want  a  few 
books,' we  urge  them  to  contribute  toward  the  espouses  of 
the  Church,  to  pay  sohool  fees  for  their  children,  and  so 
on.  The  mission  expecting  ail  these  things  from  them, 
and  in  addition  to  oil  this  on  many  occasions  appealing 
to  their  Christian  liberality,  cannot  well  ignore  this  in 
valuing  tile  work  of  a  diligent  Christian  workman.  To 
increase  the  wage-earning  power  in  order  to  meet  the 
legitimately  enlarged  needs  of  the  mass  of  our  Christians, 
especially  of  the  rising  generation,  is  one  of  the  strong 
reasons  for  Industrial  Training. 


3rd,  Industrial  Training  will  help  to  solve  the  problems 
oonnected  with  converts  from  the  depressed  classes.  These 
people  have  rights,  needs,  ambitions.  Their  rights  they 
cannot  get  from  non-Christians  unless  their  rights  are 
forced  from  their  employers  and  neighbors  by  superior 
character,  and  laining—  not  by  becoming  college  gradu¬ 
ates  but  by  becoming  laborers  who  are  superior  to  non- 
Christians  in  honesty  and  also  in  the  industry  in  which 
employed.  As  indicated  in  the  previous  paragraph,  these 
people"  have  needs,  speoial  ueeds,  growing  directly  out  of 
their  becoming  Christians.  They  have  ambitions,  some 
times  laudable  ambitions,  for  their  children  if  not  for 
themselves.  To  secure  these  rights,  supply  these  needs, 
guide  and  fulfil  these  ambitions,  Industrial  Training  is 
an  aid  not  to  be  overlooked. 


4th  Industrial  Tr lining  will  help  to  offset  the  loss  ex¬ 
perienced  by  new  converts  who  have  been  compelled  to  give 
up  their  former  livelihood  on  becoming  Christians.  It  has 
too  often  been  the  practice  of  missions  to  make  provision 


fov  such  converts  by  giving  them  employment  as  preachers* 
tenohers,  colporteurs,  eto.,  even  though  they  had  no 
spiritual  and  little  intellectual  fitness  for  suoh  positions, 
The  ability  of  the  mission  to  give  such  a  one  a  chance  to 
learn  some  simple  but  useful  trade,  would  be  a  real  help 
to  the  convert  as  well  ns  a  gaiu  to  the  mission, 

oth,  Industrial  Training  is  needed  to  correot  the 
present  one-sided  character  of  education  in  India.  This  is 
so  evident  that  it  scarcely  needs  more  than  mention.  The 
Educational  Departments  of  several  of  our  Provincial 
Governments  are  moving  in  that  direction,  but  in  this  as 
in  many  of  the  advances  in  educational  development  in 
India,  the  missions  will  have  the  chance  to  lead  the  van, 
T  he  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Industrial  Training  will 
bo  regarded  as  being  a  necessary  branch  of  common 
education  and  an  integral  part  of  missionary  policy, 

Oth,  Industrial  Training  will  soon  prove  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  development  of  independent, 
self-supporting  Christian  communities.  This  is  the  goal  of 
our  missionary  policy — to  found  Christian  communities  in 
which  neither  foreign  men  nor  money  will  be  needed,  and 
we  shall  thus  be  released  to  push  on  into  more  needy 
regions.  But  how  would  we  expect  the  young  members 
of  our  family  to  prosper  if  thrust  out  from  the  home 
without  training  sufficient  to  secure  their  own  living.  We 
have  trained  our  mission  converts  to  depend  on  us  for 
employment,  how  can  they  be  independent  until  they 
have  some  means  of  earning  money  outside  of  the  mission. 

From  these  several  reasons  we  can  construct  the  ideal 
before  us  which  in  a  word  is  this  :  Industrial  Training  in 
conjunction  with  a  moderate  amount  of  intellectual  train- 
ing,  and  the  largest  amount  of  moral  and  spiritual  training, 
aims  to  produce  all-rounded,  self-helpful,  self-respecting 
individual  characters  which  shall  collectively  form 
independent,  self-supporting  Christiap  communities. 


(« ) 

What  » 

From  the  “  why  J'  of  Industrial  Training  let  us  pass 
to  the  “Whit"  of  this  subject. — •Whit  Industries  shall 
we  teaoh  our  boys  ? 

Allow  ma  for  convenience  to  olassify  the  possible 
openings  into  three  groups. 

1st,  Service,  2nd,  Trades,  3rd,  Industries. 

1.  Under  Service  the  most  common  openings  are  the 
following  sis  : — 

Table  servants,  Cooks,  Personal  attendants,  Messen¬ 
gers,  Grooms,  Washermen. 

2.  Under  Trades  the  sis  most  necessary  and  universal 
are  the  following  : — 

Carpentry  and  Cabient  work,  Rlacksmithing,  shoe¬ 
making,  Tailoring,  Mason’s  work,  The  Biker’s  trade. 

Some  minor  trades  which  could  be  taught  are  :  — 
Tinsmithing,  Metal  Hammering,  Printing,  Upholstery. 

3.  Of  the  Industries,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  speak  but  the 
following  are  some  which  are  practicable  for  our  Christian 
boys. 


Farming — with  its  m my  subdivisions  or  varieties— 
Vegetable  gardening,  Fruit  raising. 

The  above  three  require  land  and  more  capital  than 
many  of  our  Christians  have  or  will  soon  get. 

Diiry  farming,  Poultry  farming,  including  other  edible 
birds,  Soap  m  iking,  Brick  and  tile  making,  Lime  burning, 
Basket  and  bamboo  work,  Mat  aud  screen  weaving, 
Piope  and  cord  making,  Pottery  manufacture. 


You  may  have  noticed  that  I  have  made  no  mention  Of 
either  cloth  weaving,  or  rug  weaving.  The  outlook  for 
doth  weavers  is  very  dark,  when,  besides  the  deluge  of 
foreign  cloths,  millions  of  spindles  in  large  factories  are 
at  work  in  India.  As  to  rug  weaving,  oven  if  the 
rumor,  that  an  Englishman  has  perfected  a  machine  which 
will  make  35  yards  of  pile  carpet  in  a  day,  is  a  little 
premature,  the  day  of  machine-made  rugs  is  not  far  off, 

In  selecting  trades  and  industries  to  be  taught  in  a 
particular  school,  it  seems  quite  safe  always  to  teach  the 
three  leading  trades,  carpentry,  shoemaking  and  black- 
smithing.  Beyond  these,  in  choosing,  three  principles  will 
be  our  safe  guides.  1st,  Study  your  locality  as  to  raw 
materials,  exports  and  imports.  This  study  will  point  to 
those  lines  of  production  in  whioli  cheap  raw  materials, 
and  a  near,  steady  market  will  insure  success  to  boys  who 
learn  those  trades.  2nd,  Hand  industries  depend  on  two 
things  for  their  success  (a)  Articles  produced  in  any  hand 
industry  should  not  depend  for  their  manufacture  on  the 
repetition  of  a  single  action  or  a  simple  series  of  actions, 
else  they  will  soon  be  more  cheaply  made  by  machinery. 
(b)  If  articles  produced  in  any  industry  are  made  or  can 
be  made  by  machinery,  then  the  hand  produced  article 
must  be  of  a  superior  quality.  3rd,  The  ability  of  the  boys 
or  men  who  are  to  be  placed  at  a  trade  or  industry.  Many 
famine  children  are  from  agricultural  districts  and  by 
heredity  are  unfitted  to  become  good  craftsmen,  but 
would  doubtless  succeed  at  the  simpler  industries. 

Every  school  management  should  exercise  all  possible 
care  and  foresight  in  the  choosing  of  trades  to  bo 
taught  in  its  schools.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  situation 
either  for  teacher  or  pupil  to  discover  after  years  have 
been  spent  in  preparing  the  latter  for  a  particular 
trade  or  industry,  that  that  industry  has  been  destroyed 
for  him  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  or  some  change 


iu  the  popular  demand  or  taste.  This  can  generally  be 
avoided  in  the  case  of  any  one  individual  by  giving  him 
such  an  extended  and  thorough  course  that  he  will  have 
command  of  a  permanent  trade,  or  a  considerable  group 
of  kindred  smaller  industries.  But  it  is  a  sad  waste  of 
valuable  time  and  money  to  educate  a  number  of  boys  to 
the  knowledge  of  only  one  limited  industry  which  may 
fade  from  sight  in  the  near  future.  Hence  the  choice  of 
an  industry  quite  sure  of  permanenoy,  or  the  training  to 
a  wider  knowledge,  is  imperative. 

Who  ? 

Who  shall  bs  taught  ?  and  how  shall  we  select  a  trade 
for  each  person  ?  At  the  present  time  special  attention  has 
been  directed  to  Industrial  Training  by  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  thousands  of  Famine  Orphans.  While  this 
condition  is  very  urgent  at  the  present  time,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  is  only  a  temporary  factor  in  the  Industrial 
Training  problem.  The  constant  factor  in  the  problem 
is  the  increasingly  large  number  of  boys  in  Christian 
families,  especially  in  the  less  advanced  classes.  Hence 
I  believe  we  should  shape  our  policy  with  the  needs  and 
circumstances  of  these  constantly  in  mind.  The  differ* 
encea  in  these  two  classes  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows. 
Famine  Orphans  are  usually  young  children  whose  consti¬ 
tutions  are  seriously  enfeebled  by  months  of  starvation. 
Little  if  anything  is  known  of  their  parentage,  so  but 
little  aid  can  be  gained  in  choice  of  a  trade  from  a  know- 
ledge  of  heredity.  They  come  in  orowds  at  one  time,  and 
ao  overtax  the  capacity  of  a  school  or  orphanage  for  a 
period  of  several  years.  Children  of  Christian  parents  are 
usually  older,  have  better  constitutions  and  some  forecast 
of  their  tastes  and  ability  can  be  made  from  their  parent¬ 
age.  Famine  obildren  find  in  the  sohool  their  only  home, 
To  other  children  it  is  mainly  a  school  where  they  get 
tra'uiug.  Christian  obildren  got  relaxation,  while  at 


■(  8  ) 

borne  cm  vacation, while  famine  orphans  must  find  it  in 
the  school  if  at  all.  The  child  of  Christian  parents 
has  interests  beyond  and  outside  of  the  school,  the 
famine  child  has  no  other  ties— hence  the  danger  of  his 
becoming  pauperized  as  he  sees  that  every  thing  he  gets 
comes  from  the  school,  or  as  he  understands  when  he  gets 
older,  from  the  mission.  This  free  provision  for  all  his 
wants  continues  unintermitted  through  years,  perhaps 
eight  to  twelve  years,  until  he  most  naturally  looks  to  the 

mission  as  his  11  ma  bey),  ”  The  child  of  Christian  parents _ 

and  his  parents  also— can  be  made  to  understand  that 
liis  instruction  even  if  it  were  fully  met  by  fees,  is  still 
conditioned  upon  his  faithfulness,  and  his  progress  ;  and 
is  limited  to  a  definite  period  of  time,— a  minimum  and 
a  maximum  ;  a  minimum  during  which  he  must  remain  in 
school  in  order  to  attain  a  good  knowledge  of  his  trade. 
This  is  necessary  as  many  parents  will  wish  to  take  him 
out  as  soon  as  he  can  earn  a  few  pice  daily.  A  maximum 
is  also  necessary  beyond  which  he  cannot  remain,  as  some 
parents  will  wish  to  malie  the  school  a  free  or  cheap 
boardiug  house  for  their  dull  boys. 

As  to  the  choice  of  trade  for  each  boy,  it  is  most  im- 
portant  that  the  adaptedness  of  the  boy  be  studied. 
Heredity,  physique,  temperament  and  intellect— each  is 
an  important  factor  in  this  problem.  The  teachers  should 
have  a  few  months  in  which  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
new  boy  before  assigning  him  finally  to  a  certain  trade. 
If  after  a  few  months’  application  to  that  trade  he  is  a 
marked  failure,  or  a  special  ability  for  some  other  line 
is  discovered,  he  may  be  given  another  trade,  but  great 
care  should  be  exercised  lest  a  boy  try  too  many.  He 
will  probably  learn  no  more  than  this  fact  that  there  is 
hard  work  in  each  and  he  will  never  reach  the  stage  where 
his  knowledge  is  a  source  of  profit  and  pleasure.  It  ia 
best  to  let  him  know  that  his  choice— after  it  is  approved 
by  his  terchet's— 'is  permanent,  irrevocably 


Some  simple  industry  in  which  unskilled  labor  is  large¬ 
ly  required  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  testing  boys  before 
they  are  set  to  a  trade. 


Instructors. 

Having  decided  what  trades  and  industries  we  shall 
teach  in  our  school,  the  next  important  question  is  Who 
will  teach  ? 

The  simplest  and  the  cheapest  plan  appears  to  be  to 
secure  the  best  native  workmen  available.  But  almost 
universal  experience  proves  that  this  method  is  most 
disappointing.  1st,  These  men  will  not  teach.  In 
Christian  schools  we  have  thought  this  to  be  because  the 
boys  we  ask  them  to  teach  are  Christians  while  they  are 
non-Christians.  But  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  oPthe  Bombay  School  of  Art  that  this  is  the  case 
in  a  school  where  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  are 
co-religionists  of  the  teachers.  There  seems  to  be  a 
deliberate  inteution  to  hide  their  special  knowledge  from 
others.  2nd,  There  is  rarely  any  ability  on  the  part  of 
Indian  workmen  to  impart  to  others  their  own  trade, 
especially  to  a  class  of  several  boys,  The  more  skilful  a 
workman  he  is  the  less  patience  he  will  have  with  boys 
just  beginning.  3rd,  Even  if  the  Indian  workman  were 
willing  and  able  to  teach  all  he  knows  to  our  boys,  yet 
it  is  a  very  serious  question  whether  we  wish  Christian 
boys  to  be  limited  to  Indian  methods.  To  quote  another, 
"  although  an  Indian  workman  can  use  his  hands  and  feet 
with  almost  equal  dexterity  and  in  the  compass  of  a  small 
bag  can  carry  his  whole  stock  of  tools,  yet  his  methods 
of  work  are  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  lor  him  to 
obtain  scientific  precision  in  the  results  of  his  labours.  To 
grip  a  piece  of  wood  with  the  feet  will  never  compensate 
for  a  vice,  to  ignore  accurate  drawing  and  trust  to  skill 
or  luck  in  working  out  ideas  on  the  material  itaeh  is  an 
expensive  method,  to  squat  on  tho  ground  and  dispense 
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with  a  bench  is  not  conducive  to  good  workbjaush ip.  w 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  after  careful  training  ac¬ 
cording  to  European  methods  a  boy  will  be  turned  out  an 
efficient  workman,  able  to  make  superior  articles  in  a 
more  expeditious  manner  than  one  who  simply  follows  the 
methods  of  native  handicraft. 

To  my  mind  the  ultimate  solution  of  this  problem 
must  bo  the  thorough  training  of  Christian  young  men  of 
good  character  to  be  skilled  mechanics  and  faithful  teach¬ 
ers  in  our  schools.  1  would  consider  it  wise  for  any  mission 
having  Industrial  Schools  to  offer  liberal  scholarships  to 
at  least  two  young  men  who  have  passed  the  middle  school 
examination — better  perhaps  the  entrance — and  who  show 
some  ability  in  drawing  and  “handiness”  to  enable 
them  to  pursue  at  least  three  (perhaps  five)  years  of  study 
in  some  institution  or  series  of  institutions  selected  by  a 
committee  of  the  mission,  A  condition  attached  to  these 
scholarships  shall  be  that  the  holders  shall  render  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  years’  service  in  some  mission  institution 
at  a  previously  determined  salary  during  those  years.  I 
have  not  yet  visited  all  the  institutions  designed  to  give 
such  instruction,  but  I  was  most  favorably  impressed 
with  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Sir  i).  M.  Petit 
School  of  Industrial  Arts  at  Ahmednagar.  This  school  is 
under  the  American  Board  and  is  an  integral  part  of  a 
flourishing  High  School.  This  Sohool  ol  Industrial  Alta 
has  been  in  operation  for  some  years,  a  sufficient  time  to 
send  out  students  who  after  further  study  in  advanced 
institutions  in  Bombay  have  returned  to  teach  in  the 
school.  Hence  it  has  Christian  teachers  as  well  as 
Christian  management.  Instruction  is  in  English,  and 
Western  tool.-:  and  methods  are  uBed. 

Meanwhile,  until  these  Industrial  Christian,  teachers 
and  foremen  have  been  trained  and  developed,  there  is  au 
urgent  aud  immediate  demand  for  European  foremen  to 

charge  of  the  instruoUoo  of  our  mission  Industrial 


eohools.  Blit  few  missionaries  have  an  aptitude  for  such 
worlc  and  those  who  have  such  a  taste  have  very  rarely 
received  a  thorough  training  in  any  particular  trade.  It 
surely  would  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  earnest  Christian 
mechanics  in  Europe  and  America  who  would  count  it 
service  to  Christ  to  teach  boys  how  to  earn  an  honest  and 
ample  living  by  manual  labor.  Perhaps  our  Indian  schools 
should  remain  in  charge  of  experienced  missionaries  in 
sympathetic  touch  with  the  Christian  community  and 
who  are  intelligent  students  of  the  problems  confronting 
that  community,  in  order  to  retain  and  strengthen  the 
confidence  of  the  Industrial  Christian  community  in 
the  school  and  its  system  of  education.  But  the  presence 
and  efforts  of  a  judicious  and  earnest  skilled  mechanic 
will  save  the  school  from  much  useless  and  even  harmful 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  as  well  as  turn  out  better 
trained  mechanics. 


Instruction, 

We  now  come  to  Instruction.  I  discover  five  line9  of 
instruction  which  should  be  followed  in  every  Mission 
Industrial  School. 

1st,  Technical  Instruction — the  philosophy  of  the 
trade  ohosen. 

2nd,  Practical  Instruction — the  productive  study  of 
the  trade. 

3rd,  Business  Instruction— the  value  of  time,  buying  of 
raw  materials  and  selling  finished  products,  economy  of 
materials,  book  keeping,  study  of  markets  and  seasons. 

4  th,  Genera]  Instructioli--a  fair  knowledge  of  “the  three 
Rs” — Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic. 

othl  Religious  and  Moral  Instruction. 


It  stands  to  reason  that  with  such  diverse  material  ns 
comes  to  hand  we  shall  not  follow  any  course  rigidly — 
although  a  course  must  be  fixed  as  the  standard  for  the 
school.  Bright  young  boys  will  be  able  to  take  more  on 
the  technical  and  general  lines,  while  old  boys  and  dull 
boys  will  have  to  give  special  attention  to  the  practical 
and  a  minimum  to  the  other  lines. 

The  time  given  daily  to  each  line  will  also  be  determined 
by  the  same  considerations.  An  expert  has  given  his 
opinion  that  at  least  five  years  of  training,  spending 
six  hours  daily  in  the  workshops  is  required  to  make  a  good 
workman.  Rut  the  division,  of  this  time  it  is  evident 
will  depend  much  on  the  age  of  the  pupil  as  well  ns  his 
ability.  Small  boys  cannot  learn  much  in  less  than  three 
hours  and  much  more  would  be  irksome  and  profitless 
to  them.  But  for  older  boys  and  young  men  the  time 
should  surely  be  extended  to  six  hours  besides  some  time 
spent  at  studies.  Night  classes  in  the  cold  season  are 
most  desirable  and  helpful  in  making  economical  use  of 
time. 


Self-support. 

The  most  trying  question  connected  with  mission 
Industrial  Schools  now  looms  before  us — How  far  shall  we 
try  to  make  them  self-supporting  ?  Shall  we  manufacture 
for  sale  or  not  ?  If  so  to  what  extent  ? 

The  answer  to  this  is  found  in  the  answer  to  another 
question, — Wlmt  is  the  object  of  this  school  and  how 
shall  it  best  attain  it  ?  Von  will  at  once  say,  our  object 
is  to  make  efficient  self-supporting  workmen.  All  will 
agree  that  our  Industrial  schools  should  be  schools,  not 
factories,  should  make  men,  not  things.  Or  in  other 
words  our  schools  should  make  men  who  can  make  things, 
Hence  skilled  workmen  are  the  main  products,  useful 
/ind  saleable  articles  Jjrg  ojijy  by-products.  Nq  wise 


manufacturer  would  think  of  lessening  his  attention  to  tho 
main  produots  of  his  factory  simply  because  there  were 
byproducts  from  whioh  some  small  amount  might  be 
realized.  He  would  utilize  the  by-products  but  give  his 
force  and  thought  to  pushing  the  main  produots.  The 
Principal  of  the  School  of  Arts,  Bombay,  has  announced 
“  tbe  speedy  completion  of  a  soheme  whereby  a  regular 
coui'36  of  tuition  in  various  artistic  crafts  can  be  given  and 
at  the  same  time  a  progressive  set  of  useful  artioles  oan  be 
made,  instead  of  only  a  number  of  dull  and  uninteresting 
examples,  whioh  too  often  deaden  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  Of  master  and  pupil.  ”  So  I  am  hopeful  that  a 
very  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  turned  out  in 
the  teaching  olasses  may  be  of  a  useful  character.  But 
even  that  is  a  minor  consideration  as  we  must  be  willing 
to  make  Borne  sacrifice  of  time  an  I  material  in  the  initial 
stages  in  ordor  to  gain  greater  effioienoy  in  the  later  stages. 

But  there  may  be  some  Industrial  School  not  sufficient¬ 
ly  supported  by  mission  funds  to  be  entirely  free  from  the 
necessity  of  supplementing  mission  support  by  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  manufacturing.  For  such,  a  combination 
of  sc'hool  and  factory  seems  necessary.  To  me  the  ideal 
for  such  school  is  the  giving  of  about  half  the  time  spent 
daily  in  the  shops  to  class  and  individual  instruction 
in  the  use  of  tools  and  material  making  saleable  articles 
if  conveniently  agreeable  to  the  course  of  study,  but 
not  trying  to  fill  orders  or  supply  the  market  with 
any  special  line  of  work.  Then  tho  balance  of  the 
time  may  be  put  into  actual  manufacturing  to  fill  orders 
or  supply  the  market  with  one  or  more  lines  of  goods. 
But  here  care  should  still  be  taken  that  boys  have  a 
chance  to  do  progressive  work  so  as  to  put  into  practice 
what  they  learn  in  class.  If  tho  school  is  large  or  the 
plant  ample,  it  would  be  wise  to  have  the  instruction 
classes  held  in  different  rooms  from  those  oocupied  by  the 
factory  shops,  so  that  teachers  and  boys  would  recognise 


Constantly  the  difference  between  the  two  lines — sohool 
and  faotory.  Even  when  we  have  allowed  the  faotory  a 
place  beside  the  sohool — for  I  trust  none  of  us  will  allow 
it  a  place  inside  the  school,  for  it  would  soon  prove  to 
be  a  repetition  of  the  old  story  of  the  camel’s  nose  under 
the  edge  of  the  tent  curtain, — when  we  have  placed  tlje 
faotory  beside  our  school  let  ns  be  most  watchful  that  it 
remain  a  subordinate  institution.  If  we  seek  large  orders 
and  then  employ  outside  help  to  supplement  the  boys* 
work  in  order  to  make  more  money,  the  added  money  may 
not  be  a  real  gain  when  we  count,  the  value  of  the  time 
of  the  European  foremanor  Principal  spent  in  seeking 
orders,  materials,  and  workmen,  and  in  superintending 
the  larger  job.  We  must  also  include  in  our  calculation 
the  loss  to  the  boys  who  are  likely  to  be  neglected  when 
outsiders  are  brought  in.  Only  so  much  work  as  the  boys 
and  their  instructors  oan  do  well — this  should  be  our 
ambition.  The  name  and  fame  of  the  institution  should 
be  based  upon  its  normal  products,  viz,  good  workmen 
doing  good  work,  not  on  good  work  turned  out  by 
hired  workmen. 

Let  me  state  briefly  what  appears  to  bo  the  safe 
position  on  the  matter  of  factories  for  our  Christians.  In 
North  India  it  docs  not  appear  necessary  to  provide 
permanent  employment  for  Christan  workmen,  as  it  does 
in  other  parts,  where  one  religion  is  dominant.  Caste 
exclusiveness  and  prejudice  have  been  broken  down 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  general  employment  of  good 
workmen  no  matter  what  their  religion  may  be.  The 
Industrial  Missions  Aid  Society  doubtless  has  an  import¬ 
ant  place  in  parts  of  this  land.  But  I  have  serious  doubts 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  our  missions  providing  directly  or 
indirectly  permanent  employment  for  Industrial  Christians. 
They  are  sure  to  consider  any  arrangement  under  foreign 
supervision  or  based  on  foreign  capital  to  be  a  part  of 
the  mission,  which  would  be  a  most  unfortunate  idea  to 
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lmve  established  in  their  minds.  Again  foreign  markets 
aie  uncertain  and  changeable  and  may  prove  a  snare  an  1 
delusion. 


I' in  ally  tlie  ideal  to  set  before  ourselves  is  the  training 
of  good  Christian  workmen  who  will  be  scattered  through- 
out  the  Christian  community  and  who  will  communicate 
much  of  their  knowledge  to  other  Christians.  We  cannot 
train  every  boy,  but  let  us  seek  to  train  a  body  of  young 
men  who  will  do  their  best  to  lift  themselves  and  their 
fellow  Christians  into  the  position  of  self-respecting, 
self-supporting  worthy  Christians. 
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>d}5fcN  the  invitation  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Fry,  one  of  the 
founders  and  Directors  of  the  Industrial  Missions 
Aid  Society  of  London,  a  Conference  on  Industrial 
Work  was  heljl  in  the  Board  Room  of  the,  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  May  8,  1903. 

There  were  present: 


Rev.  Charles  C.  Hall,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

President  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York. 


Rev.  Henry  N.  Cobb,  D.D., 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  America. 

Rev.  John  W.  Conklin, 

Field-Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  America. 


Rev.  J.  C.  Hartzell, 

Missionary  Bishop  for  Africa  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

Rev.  Robert  E.  Hume, 

Of  Ahmcdnagar,  India. 

Mr.  John  W.  Wood, 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Missions  of  the  Protestant  Church. 


Mr.  Ernest  H.  Abbott, 

Editor  of  “  The  Outlook.” 

Mr.  Robert  Sheer,  and  The  Rev.  Arthur  J. 
Brown,  D.D., 

Secretaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Fry. 


Rev.  Dr.  Hall  was  chosen  Chairman,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Brown,  Secretary. 

Dr.  Hall  offered  prayer  and  made  a  brief  address  re¬ 
garding  the  importance  of  Industrial  Work  and  his  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  objects  of  the  Industrial  Missions  Aid  Society 
of  London. 

Letters  were  presented  from  the  Rev.  James  L 
Barton,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners,  Boston,  and  Dr.  S.  B.  Capen,  President; 
United  Missionaries  of  the  American  Marathi  Mission; 
Sir  Arthur  Bigge,  on  behalf  of  the  King  of  England;  and 
testimonials  from  Lord  Northcote,  Governor  of  Bombay 
Presidency. 

Mr.  Fry  then  made  an  address  explaining  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  work  of  the  Industrial  Missions  Aid  Society, 
and  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  desiring  the  organization 
of  a  branch  of  the  Society  in  New  York. 

After  remarks  by  Mr.  Speer,  Dr.  Cobb,  Dr.  Conk¬ 
lin  and  Dr.  Brown,  the  following  motion  was  unanimous 
ly  adopted: 

“  It  is  the  unanimous  feeling  of  this  Conference 
that  Industrial  Work  on  a  thoroughly  sound  com¬ 
mercial  basis  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
robust  development  of  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions, 
and  that  a  Committee  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D.,  Henry  W.  Jessup,  Esq.,  Rev 
H.  K.  Carroll,  D.D.,  Mr.  George  G.  King  and  Mr. 

H.  W.  Fry  be  appointed  to  consider  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  organizing  a  branch  of  the  Industrial  Missions 
Aid  Society  in  the  United  States  in  close  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  London  Society,  and,  if  the  Com¬ 
mittee  deems  it  expedient,  to  prepare  a  detailed  plan 
for  consideration,  at  a  later  meeting.” 


It  was  also  voted  that  copies  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  when  prepared  should  be  mailed  in  advance  to 
the  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions  whose  co-operation  is 
desired  in  order  that  those  Boards  might  have  opportunity 
for  considering  the  report  and  determining  what  relation, 
if  any,  it  would  be  advisable  for  their  respective  officers  to 
take  in  the  matter. 

The  meeting  adjourned, 

ARTHUR  J.  BROWN, 

Secretary. 


Sfntiustrial  iHtsstons 
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Uepott  of  tljc  Committee  of  ©tgan- 
ijation,  appointee  8tl)  ®ap,  1903 


The  undermentioned  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Organization  appointed  on  the  8th  May,  1903,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  advisability  of  forming  a  Society  in  America  to 
co-operate  with  the  Industrial  Missions  Aid  Society  of 
London,  England,  and,  if  deciding  that  it  should  be 
formed,  to  recommend  the  form  in  which  it  should  be 
incorporated,  beg  to  make  the  following  suggestions  : 

First.  That  a  Society  be  organized  wider  the  name 
of  the  American  Industrial  Missions  Aid  Society  in  such 
form  as  may  be  advised  by  Counsel. 

Second.  The  principal  office  of  the  Association  to 
be  in  New  York. 

Third.  The,  objects  for  which  the  Association  is 
formed  are  (so  far  as  allowed  by  law  and  observing  and 
performing  whatever  may  be  required  by  law  in  order 
legally  to  carry  out  such  objects): — 

(a)  To  co-operate  with  Evangelical  Missionary 
Workers  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  assist 
financially  and  otherwise  in  the  inauguration  and 
development  of  missionary  industrial  effort. 

(£)  To  consider  any  applications  made  for  aid  in 
respect  of  any  scheme  intended  directly  or 
indirectly  for  the  extension  or  assistance  of  Mis¬ 
sionary  work,  whether  such  scheme  be  financial, 
agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  otherwise,  and 
to  promote,  finance,  assist,  and,  if  thought  ex¬ 
pedient,  maintain  and  work  any  such  approved 
scheme. 


(r)  To  initiate,  promote,  take  over  and  cany  on  at 
home  or  abroad,  any  financial,  agricultural, 
manufacturing,  industrial  or  other  work,  busi¬ 
ness  or  undertaking  of  any  kind,  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  and  profit  of  the  Association,  or  having  for 
its  object  the  providing  of  suitable  occupation  for 
native  Christians  or  for  the  furtherance  of  Mis¬ 
sionary  effort  in  any  way. 

Fourth.  That  Mr.  Fry  be  requested  in  conference 
with  Counsel  to  prepare  a  prospectus. 

(a)  To  submit  the  same  to  one  or  two  leading  busi¬ 
ness  men  for  their  counsel,  and  after  conference 
with  them,  to  complete  and  print  it  and  circu¬ 
late  it  to  each  member  of  this  Committee  indi¬ 
vidually  for  final  approval. 

(£)  Subsequently  to  submit  it  individually  or  collect¬ 
ively  to  the  gentlemen  present  at  the  previous 
meeting  of  the  8th  of  May. 

(r-)  To  submit  the  same  to  the  Missionary  Boards 
with  die  request  that  they  authorize  one  or  more 
of  their  leading  executive  members,  in  their  in¬ 
dividual  capacity,  to  become  members  of  the 
Advisory  Council  of  the  new  Society.  Such  an 
appointment  to  be  considered  merely  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  sympathy  and  approval  of  the  aims  and 
objects  of  the  Society  and  to  involve  no  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  Board. 


(//)  And,  to  take  such  further  steps  In  Conference 
with  Counsel  and  Dr.  Hall  as  may  be  necessary 
to  complete  the  organization  of  the  Society. 

Ch.  Cuthbert  Hall 
John  W.  Wood 
H.  W.  Frv 
Henry  W.  Jessup 


Dated,  20th  May,  1903. 
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This  Society  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  in  close  fellowship  with 
the  Industrial  Missions  Aid  Society  of  London,  England,  and  with  Evangelical 
Missionary  workers  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  assist  financially  and  otherwise 
in  the  inauguration  and  development  of  industrial  missionary  effort. 

The  Industrial  Missions  Aid  Society  of  London  is  a  Society  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions  by  the  Establishment  of  Industries,  to 
be  carried  on  in  close  connection  with  ordinary  Missionary  operations  but  finan¬ 
cially  separate.  By  this  means,  the  Society  provides  a  livelihood  for  Mission 
Converts,  famine  orphans,  and  others  brought  up  under  Christian  influence,  so 
helping  them  to  become  a  vigorous,  self-supporting  Christian  community.  It 
assists  Foreign  Missions  by  receiving  and  by  disposing  of  all  kinds  of  work  pro¬ 
duced  in  connection  with  Mission  industries  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  It 
is  inter-denominational  and  international,  and  designed  to  help  all  Protestant 
Missions. 

An  Industrial  Missionary,  like  a  Medical  Missionary,  is  better  understood 
by  the  generality  of  natives  than  an  Evangelistic  Missionary.  The  benefits  of  a 
Medical  Mission,  however,  appeal  to  a  man  once  in  say  five  years,  whereas  the 
benefits  of  an  Industrial  Mission  appeal  to  him  everyday  of  his  life,  and  if  every 
Industrial  Missionary  is,  as  he  should  be,  an  Evangelist  as  u/ell,  he  may  be  a 
great  power  for  good.  There  are  many  men  and  women  who  would  not  be  suit¬ 
able  as  Evangelistic  Missionaries,  who  would  be  most  useful  as  self-supporting 
Industrial  Missionaries,  and  no  burden  to  anyone.  There  is  a  distinct  limit  to 
the  number  of  Missionaries  who  can  be  supported  by  contributions,  but  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  Industrial  Missionaries  who  earn  their  own  living. 

The  British  Society  has  already  established  a  Carpet  Factory  at  Ahmednagar, 
India,  in  connection  with  the  American  Board,  which  gives  employment  to  nearly 
250  native  workers,  famine  orphans  and  others,  and  indirectly  to  many  more ; 
it  has  advanced  £1,200  for  the  Cawnpore  Girls’  High  Schools  (M.  E.  Church  of 
American  Mission);  it  has  advanced  capital  for  the  development  of  industrial 
work  at  Aligarh,  N.  W.  P.,  India,  also  in  connection  with  the  M.  E.  Church  of 
America;  it  has  sent  out  an  Industrial  Missionary  and  his  wife  to  Mombasa  in 
East  Africa  to  build  up  an  industry  in  brick  making,  building,  etc.,  in  connection 
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with  the  work  of  Bishop  Peel  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society;  it  has  pro¬ 
vided  capital  for  a  Bible  Store  and  Book  depot  at  Cuzco,  in  Peru,  in  connection 
with  the  Regions  Beyond  Missionary  Union;  (this  country  is  closed  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  but  the  influence  of  this  small  industrial  effort  has  been 
very  great)  ;  it  has  opened  Depots  in  London  and  Bombay  for  the  sale  of  Mission¬ 
ary  products  of  all  kinds  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  started  a  poultry 
farm  at  Karjat,  in  India,  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  very  helpful  to  a  necessitous 
people  ;  and  it  has  assisted  several  Missions  to  commence  Industrial  work  at  their 
own  stations,  on  their  own  account,  independently  of  the  Society,  where  many 
workers  are  now  being  employed,  the  goods  they  manufacture  finding  a  market 
through  the  Depots  of  the  Society. 

Seeing  that  the  work  already  accomplished  by  the  London  Society  is  a  mere 
commencement  compared  to  the  unlimited  possibilities  which  exist,  and  seeing  that 
much  of  this  work  has  been  carried  out  in  connection  with  American  Missions,  the 
British  Society  invite  the  Christian  public  of  the  United  States  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  establishing  much  other  similar  work  which  greatly  needs  to  be  under¬ 
taken.  Urgent  invitations  have  been  received  from  Agra,  Rajpootana,  Travancore, 
Poona,  Jalna,  Aurungabad,  Sholapur,  Ahmedabad,  Ceylon,  Western  Africa, 
Singapore,  China  and  other  places,  many  of  which  come  from  American  Missions. 
This  proposed  American  Society,  is  an  answer  to  the  invitation  of  the  British  Society, 
and  will  take  an  active  part  in  some  of  the  above  schemes,  in  cordial  co-operation 
with  the  London  Society  in  such  manner  as  may  be  arranged. 

On  the  invitation  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Fry,  one  of  the  founders  and  Directors  of 
the  Industrial  Missions  Aid  Society  of  London,  a  Conference  on  Industrial  Work 
was  held  in  the  Board  Room  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  May  8,  1903. 

There  were  present: 

Rev.  Charles  C.  Hall,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

President  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 

New  York. 

Rev.  Henry  N.  Cobb,  D.D., 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  of  the  Reformed  Church  In  America. 

Rev.  John  W.  Conklin, 

Field-Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  In 
America. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Hartzell, 

Missionary  Bishop  for  Africa  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church. 


Rev.  Robert  E.  Hume, 

Of  Ahmednagar,  India. 

Mr.  John  W.  Wood, 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Missions  of  the  Protestant 
Church. 

Mr.  Ernest  H.  Abbott, 

Editor  of  "The  Outlook" 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  and  The  Rev.  Arthur 
J.  Brown,  D.D. 

Secretaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Fry. 
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After  an  address  by  Mr.  Fry  and  remarks  by  Mr.  Speer,  Dr.  Cobb,  Dr.  Conk¬ 
lin  and  Dr.  Brown,  the  following  motion  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"It  is  the  unanimous  feeling  of  this  Conference  that  Industrial  Work  on  a  thoroughly  sound 
commercial  basis  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  robust  development  of  the  work  of  Foreign 
Missions,  and  that  a  Committee  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D.,  Henry  W.  Jessup, 
Esq.,  Rev.  H.  K.  Carroll,  D.D.,  Mr.  George  G.  King  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Fry  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
practicability  of  organizing  a  branch  of  the  Industrial  Missions  Aid  Society  in  the  United  States  in  close 
co-operation  with  the  London  Society,  and,  if  the  Committee  deems  it  expedient,  to  prepare  a  detailed 
plan  for  consideration,  at  a  later  meeting." 

The  Committee  thus  appointed  (on  which  Mr.  John  W.  Wood  kindly  served 
in  place  of  Mr.  King,  who  had  sailed  for  Europe),  decided  that  a  Society  should 
be  organized,  and  this  prospectus  is  the  result. 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  H.  W.  Fry  has  agreed  to  superintend 
the  work  of  the  Society  at  its  formation  and  for  such  time  after  as  may  be  deemed 
desirable. 

From  the  Missionary  point  of  view  such  industries  as  the  Society  propose  to 
initiate  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  will  meet  a  long  felt  and  urgent 
need,  by  providing  employment  for  the  native  population  in  general,  and  for 
native  converts,  and  scholars  from  orphanages  as  they  grow  into  manhood.  Mis¬ 
sionaries  in  India,  and  the  Indian  Government  also,  have  felt  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  dealing  with  such  cases  and  providing  the  native  Christians  with  suitable 
employment. 

From  the  financial  standpoint  the  project  is  also  encouraging.  In  many 
parts  the  rate  of  pay  for  labor  is  low,  materials  of  many  kinds  of  manufactures 
are  readily  obtainable,  and  Asiatic  workers  when  properly  trained  and  controlled 
are  frequently  very  efficient  workmen,  and  produce  very  effective  and  attractive 
art  and  other  manufactures,  at  prices  that  should,  on  a  proper  commercial  basis, 
make  the  undertaking  self-supporting  and  remunerative. 

An  important  object  of  the  Society  will  be  to  open  depots  in  New  York  and 
other  centers,  and  carry  on  business  as  manufacturers,  importers  and  dealers  in 
carpets,  embroideries,  hammered  metal  work  and  many  other  productions  of 
Missionary  lands,  especially  such  articles  as  may  be  produced  at  Missionary  sta¬ 
tions.  The  sale  will  not  be  confined  to  Missionary  productions,  as  it  will  be 
necessary  to  supplement  the  supply  which  can  be  received  from  Missionary 
stations  by  other  similar  articles  imported  or  purchased,  as  neither  the  quantity, 
or  the  quality,  or  the  variety,  necessary  to  stock  good  stores,  can  as  yet  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  purely  Missionary  sources.  These  depots  will,  however,  serve  many 
purposes,  in  advertising  the  Society,  making  a  market  for  Missionary  productions, 
making  profits  in  home  lands  which  can  be  expended  on  Mission  Fields,  and  as 
centers  for  Industrial  Missionary  enterprise. 
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Another  special  object  of  the  Society  will  be  to  encourage  the  erection  of 
factories  in  various  Missionary  centers  where  goods  which  are  now  imported  by 
that  country  can  be  manufactured  and  find  a  local  and  a  profitable  market. 

Household  industries  in  which  women  as  well  as  men  will  be  able  to 
follow  their  art  or  craft  in  their  own  homes  will  be  encouraged  in  localities 
where  factories  will  not  be  so  easily  or  prudently  established.  Large  numbers 
of  dependent  people,  men  and  women,  may  thus  be  enabled  to  become  independent 
and  self-supporting,  and  so  raised  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  and  made  a  source 
of  strength  instead  of  a  burden,  to  the  community. 

The  Society  is  assured  in  advance  of  the  support  and  co-operation  of  the 
Missionary  fraternity,  and  although  the  enterprise  is  intended  to  be  entirely  out¬ 
side  the  scope  of  actual  Missionary  work — the  work  of  the  Society  commencing 
where  the  preparatory  work  of  the  Missionary  ceases — yet  the  co-operation  of 
Missionaries,  in  the  earlier  stages  especially  of  any  enterprise,  will  be  of  great 
value.  The  technical  education  of  their  adherents  which  reasonably  comes  within 
the  province  of  Missionaries,  is  very  often  rendered  useless,  unless  some  indus¬ 
tries,  such  as  the  Society  proposes  to  establish,  exist  in  which  the  workers  when 
efficient  can  find  employment.  The  governments  of  India  and  Ceylon,  and  other 
places,  have  the  same  difficulty  to  contend  with,  and  are  desirous  of  the  same 
kind  of  assistance  as  this  Society  proposes  to  give  to  Missions. 

The  Society  will  specially  avoid  trespassing  on  the  legitimate  sphere  of  work 
of  the  Missionary  Societies  in  their  various  fields  of  labor  abroad,  and  it  will  also 
specially  avoid  appealing  to  Churches  of  any  denomination  for  financial  assistance, 
it  being  understood  between  the  Society  and  the  various  Missionary  Boards  who 
express  approval  of  the  objects  of  the  Society,  that  it  shall  appeal  for  funds  direct 
from  the  Christian  public.  Express  invitations  from  Ministers  may,  however,  be 
accepted  by  the  Society,  but  should  any  question  arise  on  any  points  of  comity  as 
between  this  Society  and  the  Missionary  Boards,  it  shall  be  decided  by  submission 
to  the  Advisory  Council  which  will  include  many  officials  of  the  Boards. 

The  Commercial  community  throughout  the  country  will  not  be  slow  to 
realize  that  “Industry”  or  “Industries”  should,  wherever  possible,  be  a  keynote 
of  Missionary  enterprise.  There  is  great  scope  in  the  Missionary  Fields  for  self-sup¬ 
porting  industrial  laymen— engineers,  mechanics,  agriculturists,  needleworkers,  and 
others— both  men  and  women.  What  would  ministers  in  the  Home  Lands  do  with¬ 
out  their  lay  helpers  ?  The  need  for  them  is  just  as  urgent  in  many  a  Mission  Station, 
and  yet  they  need  be  no  financial  burden  upon  the  Mission. 

The  Society  will  be  organized  in  the  usual  form  for  Religious  and  Philanthropic 
Societies. 
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A  Board  of  Trustees  will  be  formed  who  will  appoint  an  Executive  Committee 
to  undertake  the  active  management  of  the  Society.  The  Advisory  Council  will  e 
called  together  at  certain  specified  intervals,  as  may  be  arranged. 

During  the  summer  months  the  above  arrangements  will  (God  willing)  be  com¬ 
pleted,  and  such  other  steps  taken  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  legal  formation  of  the 
Society.  In  the  autumn  it  is  proposed  that  a  public  meeting  shall  be  called,  at  which 
to  inaugurate  the  Society,  and  of  which  notice  will  be  issued  in  due  course. 

Meanwhile  further  inquiries,  or  contributions  for  the  preliminary  expenses  of  the 
Society,  may  be  addressed  to 

H.  W.  FRY, 

34  Pine  Street,  (Room  96),  New  York. 


Dated  28th  May,  1903. 
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Prebendary  Webb  Peploe,  one  of  England's  foremost  preachers  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Episcopal  Church,  at  a  meeting  convened  by  the  Industrial  Missions  Aid 
Society  in  London,  said,  he  “could  hardly  imagine  a  Society  which  was  more 
needed,  or  one  which  would  lead  up  to  greater  or  more  beneficial  results,  if  its 
endeavors  be  carried  out  as  the  Directors  propose.”  He  “had  always  felt  it 
was  one  to  which  philanthropic  laymen  ought  to  give  their  utmost  support.” 

This  sentiment  has  been  already  endorsed  by  several  leading  American 
Ministers  and  Missionary  officials. 

Ube  following  bocumcnt  wag  receive!)  flDr.  ffrs  from  tbc  American  ffioarb  of  Gommlesioncre 
for  foreign  HDlealons  i 
To  the  Friends  of  the  American  Board  : 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  introduce  Mr.  H.  W.  Fry,  Founder  of  the  Industrial  Missions  Aid  S  >  ieiy 
of  London.  Mr.  Fry  has  been  connected  with  this  Society  since  its  organization  as  its  practical  director 
and  head.  The  recent  deputation  of  the  American  Board  to  India  met  the  officers  of  this  Society  and 
some  of  its  directors  at  its  Rooms  in  London  and  later  saw  no  little  of  its  work  in  India.  This  deputa¬ 
tion  heartily  endorsed  the  work  of  the  Society  and  Mr.  Fry,  its  founder. 

The  Missionaries  of  the  American  Board  at  Ahmednagar,  where  this  Society  has  been  carrying  on 
operations  for  some  years,  in  a  communication  dated  January  23d,  1903,  and  signed  by  all  the  male 
Missionaries  of  that  station  and  vicinity,  warmly  approved  of  the  Society  and  its  operations. 
Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  the  recent  Barrows-Haskell  lecturer  in  India,  as  well  as  His  Excellency, 
Lord  Northcote,  Governor  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  gave  this  Society  and  Mr.  Fry  their  hearty 
endorsement. 

We  would  therefore  commend  this  work  to  American  friends  of  Industrial  training  for  people  in 
non-Christian  lands.  The  labors  of  this  Society  are  supplementary  to  the  work  which  our  Missionaries 
are  attempting  to  do  in  the  way  of  Industrial  training,  and  which  seems  essential  In  order  to  give  that 
training  practical  value  to  the  Christian  communities. 

We  remain, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

SAMUEL  B.  CAPEN, 
JAMES  L.  BARTON. 


The  London  Society  has  been  recognized  as  a  useful  Institution  by  the  late 
Queen  Victoria,  by  King  Edward,  and  by  Lord  George  Hamilton,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India. 

Sir  Mancherjee  Bhownagree,  K.  C.  S.  I.,  in  his  speech  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  on  10th  November,  1902,  referred  to  the  work  of  the  Society  carried 
on  in  conjunction  with  the  American  Marathi  Mission,  in  Ahmednagar,  as  an 
“object  lesson  which  might  be  very  widely  imitated.” 

Iblg  Excellency  Xorb  Hortbcotc,  Governor  of  tbe  IBonibay  prcslbcncy,  In  an  autograph  letter 
nbbrcsocb  to  fIDr.  ID.  UH.  ffry,  tbe  Jfounbcr  of  tbc  Unbustrlal  fTOlaalon  Bib  Society  aaya : 
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11  As  I  understand  you  are  about  to  leave  India  for  a  time  on  a  visit  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  I  take  the  opportunity  to  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  the  excellent  work  you  have  done 
in  connection  with  the  Native  Technical  School  at  Ahmednagar.  The  Manufactory  established  there 
is  of  great  value  to  the  boys,  and  the  quality  of  their  work  highly  satisfactory.  Personally  I  sympathize 
keenly  with  every  attempt  to  establish  Manufactures  in  India  upon  a  sound  basis,  to  render  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  this  country  less  entirely  dependent  on  agriculture  for  their  subsistence.  The  Government 
of  Bombay  will  always  regard  such  Institutions  as  that  of  Ahmednagar  with  the  keenest  interest  and 
sympathy,  and  I  shall  be  truly  glad  if  you  are  able  to  receive  any  assistance  toward  its  development 
from  your  Americon  or  British  friends.” 

Many  other  testimonials,  American,  British  and  Missionary,  could  be  added. 
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WANTED! 

Lay  Missionaries  for  India 


Consecrated  Christian  Workmen  to  Teach 
Trades  to  India’s  Thousands  of  Orphans 
and  Increasing  Christian  Communities 


The  Only  Hope  for  a  Self-Supporting  Church 
- in  the  Near  Future- - 


Help  India's  Christians  to  Help  Themselves 


The  Industrial  Evangelistic  Mission  of  Northern  India 


Was  founded  recently  because 

(1)  Many  native  Christians  are  growing  up  in  idleness.  Evangelistic  was  natur¬ 
ally  the  first  work  of  missions.  Educational  necessarily  followed,  and  the  time  has 
now  arrived  for  vigorous  efforts  on  industrial  lines  also. 

(2)  The  many  orphans  and  widows  that  have  been  and  will  be  rescued  need  such 
training. 

(3)  Heathen  workmen  will  not  teach  Christians. 

(4)  We  meet  with  one  class  of  inquirers  who  believe  that  to  become  a  Christian 
means  to  be  relieved  of  manual  labor  ever  after. 

(5)  We  meet  with  another  class  of  the  better  castes  who,  when  they  give  up  all 
to  come  to  Christ,  are  out-casted  and  hunted,  and,  though  anxious  to  work  hard, 
can  find  no  employment. 

(6)  Missions  can  offer  for  the  most  part  only  teaching  and  preaching,  and  many 
converts  engage  in  such  work  with  no  fitness  for  it,  thus  working  harm  in  many 
ways  and  wasting  sacred  money. 

(7)  At  present  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for  native  Christians  to  depend  on 
foreign  money,  which  develops  in  them  helplessness  and  thus  retards  the  day  of 
self-support  in  the  Indian  churches. 

(8)  Leading  native  Christians  recognize  the  need  of  industrial  missions  and  are 
asking  for  such  opportunities  for  the  increasing  Christian  communities. 

(9)  There  is  a  dearth  of  ministerial  candidates  for  foreign  work.  Even  if  those 
on  the  field  had  the  qualifications  for  industrial  work,  they  have  not  the  time.  All 
are  already  overworked.  This  method  utilizes  laymen  also,  many  of  whom  might 
become  fine  Christian  workers. 

(10)  The  supply  of  foreign  funds  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  ever-increasing  de¬ 
mands.  The  abundant  resources  on  the  field  must  be  developed. 

(11)  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  and  example  of  Christ  and  the  apostles. 

(12)  This  method  is  for  India  at  this  stage  most  necessary  in  order  to  put  the 
native  church  on  a  solid  foundation,  deepening  the  spiritual  life,  and  thus  hastening 
the  salvation  of  India’s  millions.  Lazy  Christians  will  never  be  spiritual. 

Lay  Workers  Needed! 

This  mission  has  already  two  settlements  and  work  in  three  departments, 
namely,  Cabinet  Making,  Leather  Work  and  Printing.  A  lay  worker,  a  practical 
cabinet  maker,  is  on  the  field,  Another  worker  has  charge  of  a  colony  of  orphan 
boys.  The  Mission  now  calls  for  the  following  lay  missionaries: — 

(1)  A  master  workman  in  leather — able  to  teach  thoroughly  both  hand  and 
machine  work.  He  must  understand  all  the  necessary  machinery — an  expert  in 
leather. 

(2)  A  master  tanner — new  (chrome)  method  preferred. 

(3)  A  foreman  for  the  printing  department. 

(4)  A  man  for  dairy  work.  He  must  be  up  to  best  methods  and  know  how  to 
manage  the  machinery.  He  should  also  understand  gardening  and  the  growing  of 
small  fruits. 


(5)  A  practical  fruit  canner  and  jam  maker.  He  must  understand  the  growing 
of  fruit. 

(6)  A  master  workman  in  glass— especially  in  the  line  of  fruit  jars  and  bottles 
of  all  kinds. 

These  six  are  to  be  sent  out  first.  There  are  still  other  openings,  as  mechani¬ 
cal  engineering,  architecture,  masonry,  farming,  weaving  in  cotton  and  wool,  black- 
smithing,  tin  work,  cane-furniture  work,  paper  and  pasteboard  box  manufacture, 
tailoring,  dress  making,  and  bread  and  confectionery  business.  These  do  not  ex¬ 
haust  the  list  by  any  means.  We  hope  as  time  brings  opportunities  to  take  up  these, 
industries  also.  As  soon  as  one  department  is  established  we  will  pass  on  to  another, 
There  are  tremendous  opportunities  for  development  in  India  in  the  above 
lines,  should  the  right  men  take  hold  of  the  work,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of 
any  so  inclined. 

Qualifications  of  the  Lay  Missionaries. 

(1)  They  must  undertake  this  work  solely  for  India’s  salvation  and  God’s  glory. 
The  industrial  is  used  only  as  a  means  to  that  end. 

(2)  They  must  know  their  work  thoroughly — the  best  the  home  lands  possess. 
God  does  not  want  blemished  ones.  India  needs  the  best  in  every  line.  Inferior 
workmen,  or  inferior  Christians  will  not  succeed  there  or  anywhere. 

(3)  This  Mission  is  interdenominational  and  undenominational.  The  members 
may  belong  to  any  evangelical  Church,  but  must  be  united  on  the  basis  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance,  an  association  organized  in  1846  for  drawing  together  all  evangeli¬ 
cal  Christians.  Membership  in  this  will  be  counted  sufficient  for  those  not  con¬ 
nected  with  any  denomination.  Rules  of  the  Evangelical  Alljance  will  be  sent  free 
on  application. 

(4)  They  must  know  the  power  and  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Only  the  Holy 
Spirit  can  lead  to  Christ,  but  He  loves  to  work  through  human  instruments,  and 
how  can  He  work  through  one  who  knows  not  His  power?  Possessing  this  power, 
they  will  be  willing  at  times  to  sacrifice  their  own  opinions  and  feelings  for  the  sake 
of  others;  thus  “in  honor  preferring  one  another." 

(5)  They  must  be  able  to  learn  the  language  in  order  to  succeed  on  the  business 
side  and  also  to  lead  to  Christ  those  connected  with  their  department,  else  they  are 
simply  workmen  and  not  missionaries. 

(6)  They  must  be  total  abstainers  from  all  intoxicating  drinks  and  drugs,  and 
from  tobacco. 

(7)  They  must  be  able  to  pass  the  doctor’s  examination  before  going  to  the 
foreign  field. 

(8)  All  other  things  being  equal,  such  as  grace  and  usefulness,  the  greatest  nec¬ 
essity  for  missionaries  is  what  may  be  called  “stick-to-it-iveness.  ’’  They  must  have 
the  habit  of  continual  perseverance  in  the  face  of  every  difficulty. 

Terms. 

(1)  Each  worker  should,  if  possible,  consider  this  his  life  work.  When  men 
start  out  in  business  it  is  usually  a  life-time  undertaking. 


(2)  A  small  salary,  sufficient,  with  strict  economy,  for  necessaries,  will  be  given 
for  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  or  as  soon  after  that  as  possible,  it  will  be 
increased  to  something  more  comfortable  (to  be  settled  by  the  council),  provided 
his  department  is  self-supporting  and  able  to  bear  the  increase.  Self-support  ought 
to  be  a  certainty  at  the  end  of  four  years  with  a  competent  foreman. 

(3)  I-Ie  will  be  appointed  by  the  council  for  terms  of  eight  years  each,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  term  he  will  be  entitled  to  eighteen  months’  furlough  with  fall  salary  , 
and  return  passage  expenses. 

(4)  Single  and  married  men  both  acceptable  but  the  latter  are  preferred,  pro¬ 
vided  the  wife  is  a  true  Christian  and  helpmeet  and  in  perfect  sympathy  with  her 
husband,  and  willing  to  help  in  the  mission  field  according  to  her  ability  and  the 
time  available  from  her  household  duties.  A  consecrated  micsiona^y  with  an  u1’-- 
consecrated  wife  will  be  most  likely  a  failure. 

(5)  The  age  limit:  25  to  35,  or  thereabouts. 

(6)  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  these  days  for  devoted  men  and  women  of  God  to 
defray  their  own  expenses.  Should  such  apply  we  shall  be  only  too  glad  to 
consider  their  offer.  Not  only  are  lay  workers  wanted  for  this  mission,  but  also 
evangelists  for  village  and  district  work.  All  that  has  been  said  concerning  lay 
workers  will  apply  equally  to  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  all 
evangelists  will  be  supported  by  the  industrial  departments. 

Fuller  information  with  regard  to  terms,  etc.,  may  be  had  by  applying  to 
the  Superintendent. 

Please  Note  That 

The  Industrial  Evangelistic  Mission  is  thoroughly  organized  with  a  Council 
and  Referees  in  Great  Britain,  and  a  Council  is  soon  to  be  appointed  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

We  appeal  to  God’s  people  to  aid  us;  (1)  In  finding  these  six  lay  workers, 

(•>)  in  securing  funds  for  sending  them  out,  and,  (3)  salaries  for  four  years.  Various 
individuals,  Young  People’s  Societies,  Sunday  Schools,  Associations  and  Churches, 
might  undertake  a  salary  each  or  passage  money  for  one.  Especially  should  Chris¬ 
tian  business  men  be  interested  in  this  enterprize. 

It  is  possible  to  live  in  India  wit H  comfort  anu  safety  for  a  long  lifetime, 
provided  one  is  willing  to  take  advice  and  use  common  sense. 

There  are  excellent  boarding  and  day-school  facilities  for  missionaries’ 
children  up  through  the  High  School,  including  all  the  usual  accomplishments,  as 
music,  etc.,— in  a  "delightful,  healthful  mountain  sanitarium. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  and  Mrs.  Lawson,  on  their  second  furlough  in  twenty-two 
years  of  service  (the  last  six  years  especially  in  famine  and  industrial  work),  have 
just  arrived  in  America  from  India,  and  would  be  glad  to  accept  appointments  to 
speak  on  missions. 

AH  communications  should  be  sent  till  September  15  to  East  North  field. 
Mass.,  to  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Lawson,  Superintendent  I.  E.  Mission  of  Northern  India, 
and  after  that  to  Mrs.  J.  C.  Lawson,  in  care  of  "The  Christian  Herald,’’  Bible 
House,  New  York.  Mr.  Lawson  hopes  to  return  to  India  in  the  autumn,  taking 
with  him  several  workers.  His  address  will  be  Pilibhit,  I.  .  P. 

East  Northkield,  Mass.,  July  15,  1903. 


WANTED! 

Lay  Missionaries  for  India 


Consecrated  Christian  Workmen  to  Teach 
Trades  to  India’s  Thousands  of  Orphans 
and  Increasing  Christian  Communities 


The  Only  Hope  for  a  Self-Supporting  Church 
- in  the  Near  Future - 


Help  India’s  Christians  to  Help  Themselves 


The  Industrial  Evangelistic  Mission  of  Northern  India 


Was  founded  February,  1903,  because 

(1)  Many  native  Christians  are  growing  up  in  idleness,  the  majority  of  missions 
engaging  in  educational  and  evangelistic  work  only. 

(2)  The  many  orphans  and  widows  that  have  been  and  will  be  rescued  need  such 
training. 

(3)  Heathen  workmen  will  not  teach  Christians. 

(4)  We  meet  with  one  class  of  inquirers  who  believe  that  to  become  a  Christian 
means  to  be  relieved  of  manual  labor  ever  after. 

(5)  We  meet  with  another  class  of  the  better  castes  who,  when  they  give  up  all 
to  come  to  Christ,  are  out-casted  and  hunted,  and,  though  anxious  to  work  hard, 
can  find  no  employment. 

(6)  Missions  can  offer  for  the  most  part  only  teaching  and  preaching,  and  many 
converts  engage  in  such  work  with  no  fitness  for  it,  thus  working  harm  in  many 
ways  and  wasting  sacred  money. 

(7)  At  present  most  converts  are  dependent  on  foreign  money,  which  develops 
in  them  helplessness  and  thus  retards  the  day  of  self-support  in  the  Indian  churches. 

(8)  It  utilizes  consecrated  laymen  also,  many  of  whom  are  fine  Christian  workers. 

(9)  It  is  the  method  used  by  Christ  and  His  apostles. 

(10)  This  method  is  for  India  at  this  stage  most  necessary  in  order  to  put  the 
native  church  on  a  solid  foundation,  deepening  the  spiritual  life,  and  thus  hastening 
the  salvation  of  India's  millions.  Lazy  Christians  will  never  be  spiritual. 


Lay  Workers  Needed! 


This  mission  has  already  two  settlements  and  work  in  three  departments, 
namely.  Cabinet  Making,  Leather  Work  and  Printing.  A  lay  worker,  a  practical 
cabinet  maker,  is  on  the  field,  Another  worker  has  charge  of  a  colony  of  orphan 
boys.  The  Mission  now  calls  for  the  following  lay  missionaries: — 

(1)  A  master  workman  in  leather — able  to  teach  thoroughly  both  hand  and 
machine  work.  He  must  understand  all  the  necessary  machinery — an  expert  in 
leather. 

(2)  A  master  tanner — new  (chrome)  method  preferred. 

(3)  A  foreman  for  the  printing  department. 

(4)  A  man  for  dairy  work.  He  must  be  up  to  best  methods  and  know  how  to 
manage  the  machinery.  He  should  also  understand  gardening  and  the  growing  of 
small  fruits. 

(5)  A  practical  fruit  canner  and  jaiy  maker.  He  must  understand  the  growing 
of  fruit. 

((>)  A  master  workman  in  glass — especially  in  the  line  of  fruit  jars  and  bottles 
of  all  kinds. 


There  are  tremendous  opportunities  for  development  in  India  in  the  above 
lines,  should  the  right  men  take  hold  of  the  work,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of 
any  so  inclined. 

These,  however,  do  not  represent  all  the  good  openings.  Should  there  be 
Christian  laymen  specially  gifted  in  other  business  lines,  we  would  be  glad  to  open 
up  correspondence  with  them. 

Qualifications  of  the  Lay  Missionaries. 

(1)  They  must  undertake  this  work  solely  for  India’s  salvation  and  God's  glory. 
The  industrial  is  used  only  as  a  means  to  that  end. 

(2)  They  must  know  their  work  thoroughly— the  best  the  home  lands  possess. 
God  does  not  want  blemished  ones.  India  needs  the  best  in  every  line.  Inferior 
workmen,  or  inferior  Christians  will  not  succeed  there  or  anywhere. 

(3)  This  Mission  is  interdenominational  and  undenominational.  The  members 
may  belong  to  any  evangelical  Church,  but  must  be  united  on  the  basis  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance,  an  association  organized  in  1846  for  drawing  together  all  evangeli¬ 
cal  Christians.  Membership  in  this  will  be  counted  sufficient  for  those  not  con¬ 
nected  with  any  denomination.  Rules  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  will  be  sent  free 
on  application. 

(4)  They  must  know  the  power  and  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Only  the  Holy 
Spirit  can  lead  to  Christ,  but  He  loves  to  work  through  human  instruments,  and 
how  can  He  work  through  one  who  knows  not  tjis  power?  Possessing  this  power, 
they  will  be  willing  at  times  to  sacrifice  their  own  opinions  and  feelings  for  the  sake 
of  others;  thus  “in  honor  preferring  one  another." 

(5)  They  must  be  able  to  learn  the  language  in  order  to  succeed  on  the  business 
side  and  also  to  lead  to  Christ  those  connected  with  their  department,  else  they  are 
simply  workmen  and  not  missionaries. 

(6)  They  must  be  total  abstainers  from  all  intoxicating  drinks  and  drugs,  and 
from  tobacco. 

(7)  They  must  be  able  to  pass  the  doctor's  examination  before  going  to  the 
foreign  field. 

(8)  All  other  things  being  equal,  such  as  grace  and  usefulness,  the  greatest  nec¬ 
essity  for  a  missionary  is  what  may  be  called  “stick-to-it-iveness.”  They  must  have 
the  habit  of  continual  perseverance  in  the  face  of  every  difficulty. 

Terms. 

(1)  Each  worker  should  consider  this  his  life  work.  Short-term  missionaries 
are  not  profitable. 

(2)  A  small  salary,  sufficient,  with  strict  economy,  for  necessaries,  will  be  given 
for  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  or  as  soon  after  that  as  possible,  it  will  be 
increased  to  something  more  comfortable  (to  be  settled  by  the  council),  provided 
his  department  is  self-supporting  and  able  to  bear  the  increase.  Self-support  ought 
to  be  a  certainty  at  the  end  of  four  years  with  a  competent  foreman. 


(3)  He  will  be  appointed  by  the  council  for  terms  of  eight  years  each,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  term  he  will  be  entitled  to  eighteen  months’  furlough  with  full  salary 
and  return  passage  expenses. 

(4)  Single  and  married  men  both  acceptable  but  the  latter  are  preferred,  pro¬ 
vided  the  wife  is  a  true  Christian  and  helpmeet  and  in  perfect  sympathy  with  her 
husband,  and  willing  to  help  in  the  mission  field  according  to  her  ability  and  the 
time  available  from  her  household  duties.  A  consecrated  missionary  with  an  un¬ 
consecrated  wife  will  be  most  likely  a  failure. 

(5)  The  age  limit:  25  to  35,  or  thereabouts. 

(6)  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  these  days  for  devoted  men  and  women  of  God  to 
defray  their  own  expenses.  Should  an)"  such  apply  we  shall  •  be  only  too  glad  to 
consider  their  offer.  Not  only  are  lay  workers  wanted  for  this  mission,  but  also  an 
equal  number  of  evangelists  for  village  and  district  work.  All  that  has  been  said 
concerning  lay  workers  will  apply  equally  to  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 
near  future  all  evangelists  will  be  supported  by  the  industrial  departments. 

Fuller  information  with  regard  to  terms,  etc.,  may  be  had  by  applying  to 
the  Superintendent. 


Please  Note  That 

The  Industrial  Evangelistic  Mission  is  thoroughly  organized  with  a  Council 
and  Referees  in  Great  Britain,  and  soon  to  be  the  same  in  the  United  States. 

We  appeal  to  God’s  people  to  aid  us;  (1)  In  finding  these  six  lay  workers, 
(2)  in  securing  funds  for  sending  them  out,  and,  (3)  salaries  for  four  years.  Various 
individuals,  Young  People's  Societies,  Sunday  Schools,  Associations,  might  under¬ 
take  a  salary  each  or  passage  money  for  one.  Especially  should  Christian  business 
men  be  interested  in  this  enterprize. 

It  is  possible  to  live  in  India  with  comfort  and  safety  for  a  long  lifetime, 
provided  one  is  willing  to  take  advice  and  use  common  sense. 

There  are  excellent  boarding  and  day-school  facilities  for  missionaries’ 
children  up  through  the  High  School,  including  all  the  usual  accomplishments,  as 
music,  etc., — in  a  delightful,  healthful  mountain  sanitarium. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  and  Mrs.  Lawson,  on  their  second  furlough  in  twenty-two 
years  of  service  (the  last  six  years  especially  in  famine  and  industrial  work),  have 
just  arrived  in  America  from  India,  and  would  be  glad  to  accept  appointments  to 
speak  on  missions. 

All  communications  should  be  sent  till  September  15  to  East  Northfield, 
Mass.,  to  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Lawson,  Superintendent  I.  E.  Mission  of  Northern  India, 
and  after  that  to  Mrs.  J.  C.  Lawson,  in  care  of  “The  Christian  Herald,”  Bible 
House,  New  York.  Mr.  Lawson  hopes  to  return  to  India  in  the  autumn,  taking 
with  him  several  workers. 


East  Northfield,  Mass.,  July  1,  1903. 
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Cb«  Objects 

The  main  object  of  the  Industrial  Missions 
Association  of  America  is,  by  the  inauguration 
and  maintenance  of  auxiliary  industrial  opera¬ 
tions,  to  co-operate  with  any  approved  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Missionary  Society  in  their  efforts  to  extend 
the  Kingdom  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
dark  places  of  the  earth. 

Another  special  object  of  the  Association  is, 
that  as  soon  as  possible  its  work  should  be  wholly 
self-supporting  and  independent  of  donations. 

An  Industrial  Missionary,  like  a  Medical  Mis¬ 
sionary,  is  better  understood  by  the  generality 
of  natives  than  an  Evangelistic  Missionary.  The 
benefits  of  a  Medical  Mission,  however,  appeal 
to  a  man  once  in  say  five  years,  whereas  the 
benefits  of  an  Industrial  Mission  appeal  to  him 
every  day  of  his  life,  and  if  every  Industrial  Mis¬ 
sionary  is,  as  he  should  be,  an  Evangelist  as  well, 
he  may  be  a  great  power  for  good.  There  are 
many  men  and  women  who  would  not  be  suit¬ 
able  as  Evangelistic  Missionaries,  who  would  be 
most  useful  as  self-supporting  Industrial  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  no  burden  to  anyone.  It  will  be 
an  object  of  this  Association  to  find  and  utilize 
such  persons  at  home  and  abroad. 

From  the  Missionary  point  of  view  such  indus¬ 
tries  as  the  Society  propose  to  initiate  will  be 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  will  meet  a  long 
felt  and  urgent  need,  by  providing  employment 
for  the  native  population  in  general,  and  for 
native  converts,  and  scholars  from  orphanages 
as  they  grow  into  manhood.  Missionaries  in 
India,  and  the  Indian  Government  also,  have  felt 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  dealing  with  such  cases 
and  providing  the  native  Christians  with  suitable 
employment.  The  same  difficulty  exists  in  almost 
every  Missionary  Field. 

From  the  financial  standpoint  the  project  is 
also  encouraging.  In  many  parts  the  rate  of  pay 
for  labor  is  low,  materials  of  many  kinds  of 
manufactures  are  readily  obtainable,  and  Asiatic 
workers  when  properly  trained  and  controlled  are 
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frequently  very  efficient  workmen,  and  produce 
very  effective  and  attractive  art  and  other  manu¬ 
factures,  at  prices  that  should,  on  a  proper  com¬ 
mercial  basis,  make  the  undertaking  self-sup¬ 
porting  and  remunerative. 

An  important  object  of  the  Association  will  be 
to  establish  depots  (as  separate  concerns)  in 
New  York  and  other  centers,  and  carry  on  busi¬ 
ness  as  manufacturers,  importers  and  dealers  in 
carpets,  embroideries,  hammered  metal  work  and 
many  other  productions  of  .Missionary  lands, 
especially  such  articles  as  may  be  produced  at 
Missionary  stations.  The  sale  will  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  Missionary  productions,  as  it  will  be 
necessary  to  supplement  the  supply  which  can  be 
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received  from  Missionary  stations  by  other  sim¬ 
ilar  articles  imported  or  purchased,  as  neither 
the  quantity,  nor  the  quality,  nor  the  variety,  neces¬ 
sary  to  stock  good  stores,  can  as  yet  be  obtained 
from  purely  Missionary  sources.  These  depots 
will,  however,  serve  many  purposes,  in  advertis¬ 
ing  the  Association,  making  a  market  for  Mis¬ 
sionary  productions,  making  profits  in  home  lands 
which  can  be  expended  on  Mission  Fields,  and  as 
centers  for  Industrial  Missionary  enterprise. 

It  is  also  proposed,  as  way  may  open,  to  estab¬ 
lish  depots  in  suitable  Missionary  centers,  to  sup¬ 
ply  Missionaries  and  others  with  their  require¬ 
ments. 

While  the  Association  will  reserve  the  right  to 
engage  in  any  kind  of  commerce  or  industry 


should  occasion  demand,  yet  the  thought  is  rather 
to  engage  in  Retail  business  than  other  kind  in 
the  Home  markets,  in  order  to  effect  the  objects 
previously  mentioned. 

Another  special  object  of  the  Association  will 
be  to  encourage  the  erection  of  factories  in  vari¬ 
ous  Missionary  centers  where  goods  which  are 
now  imported  by  that  country  can  be  manufac¬ 
tured  and  find  a  local  and  profitable  market. 
These  factories  will,  however,  be  entirely  distinct 
as  organizations  from  this  Association. 

Household  industries  in  which  women  as  well 
as  men  will  be  able  to  follow  their  art  or  craft 
in  their  own  homes  will  be  encouraged  in  locali¬ 
ties  where  factories  will  not  be  so  easily  or  pru¬ 
dently  established.  Large  numbers  of  dependent 
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people,  men  and  women,  may  thus  be  enabled  to 
become  independent  and  self-supporting,  and  so 
raised  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  and  made  a 
source  of  strength  instead  of  a  burden,  to  the 
community. 

The  Association  is  assured  in  advance  of  the 
support  and  co-operation  of  the  Missionary  fra¬ 
ternity,  and  although  the  enterprise  is  intended 
to  be  entirely  outside  the  scope  of  actual  Mis¬ 
sionary  work — the  work  of  the  Association  com¬ 
mencing  where  the  preparatory  work  of  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  ceases — yet  the  co-operation  of  Mission¬ 
aries,  in  the  earlier  stages  especially  of  any 
enterprise,  will  be  of  great  value.  The  technical 
education  of  their  adherents  which  reasonably 
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comes  within  the  province  of  Missionaries,  is 
very  often  rendered  useless,  unless  some  indus¬ 
tries,  such  as  the  Association  proposes  to  estab¬ 
lish,  exist  in  which  the  workers,  when  efficient, 
can  find  employment.  The  government  of  India 
and  Ceylon,  and  other  places,  have  the  same 
difficulty  to  contend  with,  and  are  desirous  of  the 
same  kind  of  assistance  as  this  Association  pro¬ 
poses  to  give  to  Missions. 

The  Association  will  specially  avoid  trespassing 
on  the  legitimate  sphere  of  work  of  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Societies  in  their  various  fields  of  labor 
abroad,  and  it  will  also  specially  avoid  appealing 
to  Churches  of  any  denomination  for  financial 
assistance,  it  being  understood  between  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  various  Missionary  Boards  who 
express  approval  of  the  objects  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  that  it  shall  appeal  for  funds  direct  from 
the  Christian  public.  Express  invitations  from 
ministers  may,  however,  be  accepted  by  the  As¬ 
sociation,  but  should  any  question  arise  on  any 
points  of  comity  as  between  this  Association  and 
the  Missionary  Boards,  it  shall  be  decided  by 
submission  to  the  Advisory  Council  which  will 
include  many  officials  of  the  Boards. 

The  Commercial  community  will  not  be  slow  to 
realize  that  “Industry”  or  “Industries”  should, 
wherever  possible,  be  a  keynote  of  Miss:onary 
enterprise.  There  is  great  scope  in  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Fields  for  self-supporting  industrial  laymen 
— engineers,  mechanics,  agriculturists,  needle- 
workers,  and  others — both  men  and  women. 
What  would  ministers  in  the  Home  Lands  do 
without  their  lay  helpers?  The  need  for  them 
is  just  as  urgent  in  many  a  Mission  Station,  and 
yet  they  need  be  no  financial  burden  upon  the 
Mission. 


fundamental  principles 

From  the  material  point  of  view,  the  principle 
of  self-support  takes  precedence.  Everything 
must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  arranged  on  the 
highest  commercial  principles,  as  these  alone  are 
sound  and  wholesome.  Sentiment  (as  apart  from 
principle)  must  ever  be  discarded  in  favor  of 
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practical  common  sense.  If  the  industries  estab¬ 
lished  are  self-supporting  there  is  no  limit  to 
their  possible  expansion  and  multiplication. 

No  native  worker  is  to  receive  a  privilege 
above  another  merely  because  he  calls  himself 
a  Christian. 

A  professed  Christian  is  expected  to  be  a 
better  man  than  he  was  as  a  heathen.  This 
is  his  only  claim  for  preference. 

Favoring  is  bribery.  A  fair  field  and  no  favor 
is  the  principle  adopted,  whether  to  professed 
Christian  or  professed  pagan ;  but  whether  one 
or  the  other,  all  workers  come  under,  and  must 
remain  under,  Christian  influence. 

No  scheme  will  be  entertained  which  does  not 
aim  to  benefit  Missionary  enterprise,  and  appear 
likely  to  be  financially  sound,  and  in  which  capi¬ 
tal  may  be  invested  with  a  good  prospect  of  its 
being  secure,  and  of  its  paying  reasonable  inter¬ 
est  to  the  investor. 

At  the  same  time  the  Association  must  under¬ 
take  considerable  pioneer  and  experimental  work, 
which  must  cost  money,  and,  moreover,  many 
applications  for  grants  are  received  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  may  be  most  useful,  but  which 
need  gifts  and  not  loans. 

The  Association  is  inter-denominational  and 
designed  to  co-operate  with  all  Protestant  Mis¬ 
sions.  whether  British,  American,  or  Foreign. 

While  the  promotion  of  the  industrial  side  of 
Missionary  work  is  the  special  feature  of  the 
Association,  the  still  greater  importance  of  the 
Spiritual  Work  of  Missions  is  fully  recognized, 
and  the  greatest  care  will  be  taken  to  preserve 
the  Spiritual  character  of  the  work,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  secular  element  at  any  time  assuming 
too  great  an  importance. 


Che  Need 

At  a  conference  held  in  May  last  in  the  Board 
Room  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  in  New  York,  at  which  most  of  the  leading 
Missionary  Boards  were  represented,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  by  those  present  that  "In¬ 
dustrial  work  on  a  thoroughly  sound  commercial 


basis  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  robust 
development  of  the  zuork  of  Foreign  Missions." 

The  opinions  of  Missionaries  and  others,  as 
expressed  to  the  Industrial  Missions  Aid  Society 
of  London,  established  for  the  same  objects  as 
this  Association,  and  appended  to  this  pamphlet, 
set  forth  the  need  there  is  for  such  a  work  as 
the  Association  hopes  to  accomplish. 


Cbc  Methods 

The  Association  will  endeavor  to  accomplish 
its  objects  by  adopting  the  following  methods: 

ist.  By  assisting  financially  and  otherwise  in 
the  inauguration  and  development  of  self-support¬ 
ing  Industrial  Missionary  operations  in  foreign 
fields,  in  order  to  find,  as  far  as  may  be  reason¬ 
ably  possible,  a  means  of  livelihood  for  Mission 
adherents,  thus  helping  them  to  become  a  vigor¬ 
ous,  self-supporting  Christian  community. 

(This  is  a  source  of  immense  perplexity  to  Mis¬ 
sionaries  having  converts  who  have  been  deprived 
of  tlieir  previous  means  of  existence  on  accepting 
Christ,  or  scholars  arriving  at  that  time  of  life  when 
they  must  earn  their  own  living.) 

2d.  By  inaugurating  and  maintaining  subsidiary 
industrial  or  commercial  organizations  in  the 
home  land  to  effect  the  following  objects : 

(a)  To  be  the  means  of  making  known  the 
Association  and  its  objects  to  American  Chris¬ 
tians. 

N.  B. — If  this  Association  Is  to  assume  such  a 
position  that  it  shall  be  a  real  benefit  to  Missions. 
it  must  itself  be  strong,  financially  and  otherwise.  In 
order  to  get  strong.  It  must  lie  widely  known.  But 
to  make  it  widely  known  costs  a  great  deal  of  money 
for  advertising,  circulars,  pamphlets,  etc.  If  the  Assn- 
elation  has  such  depots  ns  the  English  Society  has  In 
London  for  the  sale  of  Mission-made  and  other  goods, 
It  could  advertise  its  own  goods  and  the  object  of  the 
Association  at  the  same  time,  and  the  cost  of  the 
advertising  would  lie  recouped  by  the  profits  on  the 
sale  of  goods  resulting  from  the  advertisements. 

(&)  To  make  a  market  in  the  Home  Land  for 
articles  manufactured  in  Missionary  lands,  and 
especially  for  those  manufactured  in  Missionary 
Stations. 

(r)  To  train  and  test  candidates  desiring  to 
devote  themselves  in  foreign  lands  to  Missionary 


Industrial  operations  on  self-supporting  lines  in 
connection  with  this  Association. 

( d )  To  make  profits  to  be  expended  in  for¬ 
warding  the  purposes  of  the  Association. 

(e)  To  be  in  every  case  a  center  of  indus¬ 
trial  Missionary  enterprise  in  connection  with 
this  Association. 

3d.  By  receiving  donations,  or  capital,  for  in¬ 
vestment,  or  loans  on  which  reasonable  interest 
will  be  paid,  to  be  utilized  for  the  general  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Association  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Trustees. 

The  Association  will  adopt  any  such  other 
methods  which  may  be  considered  wise  and 
right  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  confirmed  if 
desirable  by  the  Advisory  Council,  and  which  it 
may  be  anticipated  will  directly  or  indirectly 
assist  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  of  the 
Association. 


Che  Scope 

The  possibilities  for  extension,  which  may  be 
of  the  utmost  utility  to  Missions  and  Mission¬ 
aries  all  over  the  world,  and  which  may  at  the 
same  time  be  both  self-supporting  and  profitable, 
is  limited  only  by  the  men  and  means  available 
for  the  purpose.  Practically  the  scope  is  unlim¬ 
ited.  As  the  work  extends,  it  should  by  degrees 
become  entirely  independent  of  donations,  and 
consequently  no  burden  to  the  Christian  public, 
but  directly  and  indirectly  a  source  of  financial 
strength  to  other  Missions. 

The  Association  will,  however,  at  all  times  be 
a  useful  channel  for  the  placing  in  the  most 
deserving  quarters  in  the  Missionary  Field,  of  the 
free-will  offering  of  Christian  people. 

There  is  a  distinct  limit  to  the  number  of 
Missionaries  who  can  be  supported  by  contribu¬ 
tions,  and  this  limit  seems  almost  to  have  been 
reached,  but  there  need  be  no  limit  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Industrial  Missionaries  who  earn  their 
own  living. 

Capital  to  an  almost  indefinite  amount  can  be 
most  usefully  employed  for  the  purpose  of  loans 
or  mortgages  to  Missionaries  for  building  or 


other  purposes  at  moderate  rates  of  interest,  and 
yet  with  undoubted  security. 

While,  however,  the  scope  for  the  operations 
of  the  Association  are  so  large,  the  greatest 
caution  will  of  course  be  exercised  to  avoid  over¬ 
burdening  the  Association  at  its  commencement, 
either  by  expenses  or  responsibilities  of  any  kind. 

The  Students’  Volunteer  Movement,  addressed 
to  university  students,  who  number  thousands 
only,  and  who  in  most  cases  would  be  necessarily 
dependent  on  Missionary  Societies  for  their 
support,  has  been  highly  successful,  and  accom¬ 
plished  much  good ;  but  an  even  larger  field 
of  usefulness  might  be  developed  by  appealing 
to  the  professional  and  industrial  classes,  who 
number  millions,  and  who  could  be  self-support¬ 
ing. 
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SQbat  Others  Hrc  Doing 

Industrial  work,  such  as  that  suggested  in 
this  pamphlet,  has  been  carried  on  in  Mangalore, 
Palghat,  Calicut,  and  other  places  in  India,  as 
well  as  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  for  many 
years  past,  by  the  Basle  (German)  Mission,  with 
the  best  results.  The  influence  of  the  Godly 
factory  managers  on  Mission  adherents  has  been 
“incalculable  for  good,”  and  financially  the  In¬ 
dustrial  side  of  the  Mission  has  for  many  years 
handed  over  to  the  Spiritual  work,  profits,  after 
paying  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital  invested, 
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amounting  to  from  $40,000  to  $50,000  per  annum. 
The  roofing  tiles  made  by  the  above  Mission  are 
in  great  demand  all  over  India  for  the  best  new 
buildings  for  Government  and  private  use,  and 
their  cloth  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
obtainable. 

Why  should  not  these  results  be  multiplied 
throughout  all  Missionary  Fields  by  means  of 
this  Association? 

The  Industrial  Missions  Aid  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don  has  also  aided  in  the  solution  of  the  great 
problems  affecting  industrial  work  as  connected 
with  Missionary  operations. 

This  Society  has  established  in  Ahmednagar, 
India,  a  factory  for  the  production  of  rugs,  in 
connection  with  the  American  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Foreign  Missions,  which  employs 
about  200  hands.  With  further  means  of  exten¬ 
sion,  so  that  the  output  can  be  doubled,  and  other 
industries  established,  it  is  expected  that  the 
industries  of  Ahmednagar  will  not  only  be  self- 
supporting,  but  profitable,  and  an  object  lesson 
-to  the  whole  of  the  Missionary  Field. 

The  English  Society  also  employs  several 
hundred  persons,  through  Missionaries  in  various 
stations,  American  as  well  as  English,  in  India, 
China,  Africa.  West  Indies,  Eastern  Europe,  and 
other  parts,  in  “Home  Industries,”  making  em¬ 
broideries,  laces,  preserves,  etc.,  which  are  sold 
through  depots,  established  for  the  purpose,  in 
London  and  elsewhere. 

The  work  already  accomplished  by  the  London 
Society  is  a  mere  commencement  compared  to 
the  unlimited  possibilities  which  exist,  and  much 
of  this  working  having  been  carried  out  in  con¬ 
nection  with  American  Missions,  the  Christian 
public  of  the  United  States  is  invited  to  co¬ 
operate  in  establishing  much  other  similar  work 
which  greatly  needs  to  be  undertaken.  Urgent 
invitations  have  been  received  from  Agra,  Raj- 
pootana,  Travancore,  Poona,  Jalna,  Aurungabad, 
Sholapur,  Ahmedabad,  Ceylon,  Western  Africa, 
Singapore,  China,  and  other  places,  many  of 
which  come  from  American  Missions.  This  pro¬ 
posed  American  Association  will  take  an  active 
part  in  some  of  the  above  schemes,  in  cordial 


co-operation  with  the  London  Society  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  arranged. 

It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  that  American 
Christian  Capitalists  should  listen  to  the  appeals 
of  American  Missionaries,  and  take  their  part 
m  this  good  work.  American  Missions  should 
not  be  dependent  for  their  industrial  necessities 
on  the  good  offices  of  English  Christians,  but 
England  and  America  should  proceed  in  cordial 
co-operation  in  the  solution  of  these  great  Mis¬ 
sionary  problems,  which  have  been  so  largely 
adopted  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  in  the  name  and 
for  the  sake  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  the 
benefit  and  advancement,  temporal  and  Spiritual, 
of  the  huge  population  of  the  Orient,  and  the 
doubly  dark  inhabitants  of  the  great  African 
Continent. 


With  the  objects  of  the  scheme  every  in¬ 
telligent  Christian  must  sympathize.  To  de¬ 
vote  business  talent  and  capital  in  this  spirit 
and  on  these  principles  to  a  business  of  this 
sort,  is  to  inaugurate  an  ideal  form  of  Chris¬ 
tian  commercial  enterprise,  and  we  hope  yet  to 
witness  in  its  success  another  noble  fruitage 
of  the  Gospel." 

Review  op  the  "Missionary  Record  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church” 
of  Scotland. 

When  the  same  scheme  was  put  before  British 
Christians. 
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Cbc  following  appreciations  of  the  work  of  the 
London  Society  are  evidence  of  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  work  this  Hssociation  is  designed 
to  accomplish ; 

Cbe  following  document  was  received  by  Mr.  fry  from 
the  Hmerican  Board  of  Commissioners  for  foreign 
Missions  : 


To  the  Friends  of  the  American  Board  : 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  Introduce  Mr.  H.  w. 
Fry.  founder  of  the  Industrial  Missions  Aid 
Society  of  London.  Mr.  Fry  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  this  Society  since  its  organization 
as  its  practical  director  and  head.  The  recent 
deputation  of  the  American  Board  to  India 
met  the  officers  of  this  Society  and  some  of 
its  directors  at  its  rooms  in  London  and  Inter 
saw  no  little  of  its  work  in  India.  This  depu¬ 
tation  heartily  endorsed  the  work  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  and  Mr.  Fry,  Its  founder. 

The  Missionaries  of  the  American  Board  at 
Ahmednagar,  where  this  Society  has  been  car¬ 
rying  on  operations  for  some  years.  In  a  com¬ 
munication  dnted  January  23,  1903,  and  signed 
by  all  the  male  Missionaries  of  that  station 
and  vicinity,  warmly  approved  of  the  Society 
and  Its  operations.  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert 
Hall,  the  recent  Barrows-Haskell  lecturer  In 
India,  as  well  as  His  Rxcellency,  Lord  North- 
cote,  Governor  of  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
gave  this  Society  and  Mr.  Fry  their  hearty 
endorsement. 

We  would  therefore  commend  this  work  to 
American  friends  of  Industrial  training  for 
people  in  non-Christian  lands.  The  labors  of 
tills  Society  are  supplementary  to  the  work 
which  our  Missionaries  are  attempting  to  do 
in  the  way  of  Industrial  training,  and  which 
seems  essential  in  order  to  give  that  training 
practical  value  to  the  Christian  communities. 

We  remain, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Samuel  B.  Capex, 

James  L.  Barton. 

The  London  Society  has  been  recognized  as  a 
useful  Institution  by  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  by 
King  Edward,  and  by  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Sir  Mancherjee  Bhownagree,  K.  C.  S.  I.,  in 
his  speech  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  on 
November  io,  1902.  referred  to  the  work  of  the 
Society  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the 


American  Marathi  Mission,  in  Ahmednagar,  as 
an  "object  lesson  which  might  be  very  widely 
imitated.” 

Bio  excellency  Lord  Northeotc,  Governor  of  the  Bombay 
presidency,  in  an  autograph  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  B.  03. 
fry,  the  founder  of  the  Industrial  Missions  Hid  Society, 
says: 


"As  I  understand  you  are  about  to  leave 
India  for  a  time  on  a  visit  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  I  take  the  opportunity 
to  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  the  excellent 
work  you  have  done  In  connection  with  the 
Native  Technical  School  at  Ahmednagar.  The 
manufactory  established  there  is  of  great  value 
to  the  boys,  and  the  quality  of  their  work 
highly  satisfactory.  Personally  I  sympathize 
keenly  with  every  attempt  to  establish  manu¬ 
factures  In  India  upon  a  sound  basis,  to  ren¬ 
der  the  population  of  this  country  less  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  on  agriculture  for  their  sub¬ 
sistence.  The  Government  of  Bombay  will  al¬ 
ways  regard  such  Institutions  as  that  of 
Ahmednagar  with  the  keenest  Interest  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  1  shall  be  truly  glad  If  you  are  able 
to  receive  any  assistance  toward  Its  develop¬ 
ment  from  your  American  or  British  friends." 

Cbc  “Indian  ttlimcss,"  Calcutta, 

the  organ  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  America,  after  publishing  in  cxteinw  the 
original  circular  describing  the  scheme,  adds  : 

"In  commendation  of  the  above  it  may  be 
said  : 

"1.  It  does  not  purpose  to  make  a  mixture 
of  business  and  benevolence. 

"2.  It  proposes  to  give  assistance  to  busi¬ 
ness  projects  of  business  men  In  a  business 
manner. 

"3.  The  ultimate  object  Is  a  good  one,  viz., 
making  or  earning  money  to  aid  Mission 
work  in  foreign  lands.” 

Bishop  Chobum 

(Methodist  Episcopal  Church  In  America.) 

"The  Idea  upon  which  the  Industrial  Mis¬ 
sions  Aid  Society  is  based  is  not  only  n  noble 
one,  but  Its  plan  of  operation  Is  practical,  and 
Its  promise  of  usefulness  very  great  indeed." 

Mr  Bell  Cbatclain 

writes  from  Benguella.  West  Africa  :  "Like 
my  friend  Bishop  Thoburn,  I  hnd  for  many 
years  l>een  thinking  and  speaking  of  just  such 
an  organization,  and  like  another  Indian  Mis¬ 
sionary  consider  your  effort  to  be  an  answer 


to  u  world-wide  prayer,  and  the  realization,  in 
part  at  least,  of  the  long-cherished  hopes  of 
a  dost  of  practical  Missionaries,  not  to  speak 
of  the  unconscious,  unuttered  longing  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  natives,  everywhere  sighing  and  groan¬ 
ing  for  some  means  to  bridge  the  gulf  that 
separates  them  from  the  civilized  white  man." 

Resolution  of  the  Corresponding  Committee  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  panjab  and  Sindh,  India. 

"The  Corresponding  Committee  having  con¬ 
sidered  the  proposals  of  the  Industrial  Mis¬ 
sions  Aid  Society,  are  of  opinion  that  such  a 
scheme  of  industry,  efficiently  carried  out, 
would  be  likely  to  prove  of  great  benefit  in¬ 
directly  to  Christian  Missions.” 


Resolution  of  the  Madras  Missionary  Conference 

"This  Conference,  having  heard  Mr.  H.  W. 
Fry,  co-founder  of  the  Industrial  Missions  Aid 
Society,  expresses  its  warm  sympathy  with  the 
aims  and  methods  of  the  Society,  as  sketched 
by  him,  and  its  belief  that,  under  Divine  bless¬ 
ing,  it  will  prove  to  be  a  most  valuable  auxili¬ 
ary  to  the  operations  of  the  various  Missionary 
Societies  in  South  India,  especially  in  stimu¬ 
lating  habits  of  industry  among  our  converts, 
and  in  developing  self-support  among  our 
churches."  ’ 

Resolution  of  the  Cdcslcyan  Mcthodi9t  South  India 
Synod  at  Bangalore. 

"That  this  Synod  had  heard  with  pleasure 
Mr.  Fry  expound  the  principles  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Missions  Aid  Society,  that  it  believes  the 
Society  is  calculated  to  be  of  much  use  to 
Missions  in  India,  and  offers  him  its  heartiest 
sympathy  in  the  work  lie  lias  started." 


Qlb?  the  H930c»ation  Should  Be  fielpcd 

Because  experience  has  proved  the  practicability 
and  usefulness  of  Industrial  Missions  in  the  For¬ 
eign  Field. 

Because  it  is  a  means  of  finding  employment 
for  Native  Converts,  who  frequently  suffer  perse¬ 
cution  and  the  loss  of  all  things  on  accepting 
Christianity,  and  also  of  providing  a  means  of  live¬ 
lihood  for  famine  orphans. 
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Because  it  relieves  the  Missionary  by  organizing 
Industries  and  providing  the  necessary  capital 
and  business  management,  thus  by  its  aid,  the 
Missionary  is  enabled  to  devote  all  his  time  to  his 
Spiritual  work. 

Because  industrial  work  should  not  only  be 
self-supporting,  but  also  a  means  of  increasing 
the  funds  available  for  the  development  of  Mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise,  and  consequently  a  support 
instead  of  a  burden  to  Christian  Churches. 

Because  industrial  work  in  the  Mission  Field 
teaches  the  natives  that  honest  labor  is  dignified 
and  ennobling. 

Because  a  Native  Convert  may  thus  become 
independent  and  a  supporter  of  the  Mission  instead 
of  a  burden  to  it. 

Because  in  some  countries  closed  to  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  Industrial  work  is  the  key  that  will  open  the 
way  to  the  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Because  there  is  no  nobler  means  by  which  one 
may  “trade  with”  one,  two,  or  five  talents, 
whether  of  time,  or  means,  or  commercial  ability, 
and  make  them  “other  five,”  two,  or  one,  than 
in  substantially  building  up  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth. 

Because  it  is  a  means  by  which  gifts  can  be 
made  continually  reproductive,  and  hence  more 
profitable,  while  capital  can  be  invested  and 
bring  in  interest  while  employed  in  work  which, 
as  a  Christian,  one  must  approve.  A  vast  amount 
of  Christian  wealth  now  buried  in  a  napkin,  ought 
by  this  means  to  be  used  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Because,  finally,  Paul,  the  model  Missionary, 
was  an  Industrial  Missionary  (see  Acts  xviii.  3; 
Acts  xx.  34;  1  Cor.  iv.  12;  1  Thess.  ii.  9;  2 
Thess.  iii.  8-9).  The  sooner  and  the  more  com¬ 
pletely  we  get  on  Industrial  lines  in  Missionary 
enterprise,  the  sooner  we  shall  conform  to  the 
most  perfect  model  set  before  us  in  God's  Word. 

Hppcal 

Finally  the  Committee  submit  that  there  is  no 
Agency  that  has  in  the  past,  or  that  probably 
will  in  the  future,  do  more  as  Pioneers  to  open 
out  new  markets,  and  prepare  uncivilized  people 
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and  countries  for  the  advent  of  Commerce,  or 
to  raise  those  already  partially  civilized,  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  commercial  world,  than  the 
Missionary  Agency;  but  to  complete  its  utility 
it  needs  and  is  appealing  for  the  co-operation  of 
the  commercial  and  industrial  world.  Looking  at 
matters  from  the  merely  mundane  point  of  view, 
it  is  therefore  only  reasonable  that  Commerce 
should  support  Missionary  enterprise,  but  look¬ 
ing  at  things  from  the  highest  and  noblest  stand¬ 
point,  Commerce  may  be  made  as  truly  a  Mis¬ 
sionary  work  as  preaching. 

“Trade  follows  the  flag,"  but  the  flag  follows 
the  Missionary,  and  all  three  ought  to  be  linked 
together,  the  one  auxiliary  to  the  other,  with  the 
noble  aim  of  not  only  extending  Commerce  and 
civilization,  but  of  extending  at  the  same  time, 
the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Committee  therefore  specially  appeal  to 
Laymen,  to  Commercial  men  and  Commercial 
firms,  as  well  as  to  professional  men,  mechanics 
and  other  lay  men  and  women,  that  they  will 
unite  themselves  with  this  auxiliary  Missionary 
Association  and  support  it  financially  and  with 
their  counsel  and  influence,  and  where  possible 
with  their  personal  service,  in  order  that  the 
work  of  the  Missionary  Societies  may  be  strength¬ 
ened,  vivified  and  popularized. 

To  enable  the  Association  to  be  effectively  put 
before  the  Christian  public,  the  Committee  de¬ 
sire  to  raise  at  once  an  “  Inaugural  Fund  ”  of 
$10,000  or  upwards,  with  which  to  meet  pre¬ 
liminary  expenses  of  all  kinds,  and  to  be,  in 
short,  the  “capital"  with  which  to  start  the  en¬ 
terprise.  This  sum  may  be  partly  donated  and 
partly  loaned  for  this  special  purpose  at  4  per 
cent,  interest,  to  be  repayable  when  the  Society  is 
fully  established.  As  soon  as  this  amount  is  re¬ 
ceived  or  guaranteed  the  Association  will  be 
incorporated  in  accordance  with  the  best  legal 
advice,  and  a  Board  of  Trustees  will  be  formed, 
proper  offices  will  be  taken,  and  the  usual  execu¬ 
tive  officials  appointed. 

Donations  towards  the  “  Inaugural  Fund  ”  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  pamphlet, 
and  for  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  will  be  gratefully  received. 
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Information  as  to  investments,  rates  of  inter¬ 
est  and  terms  of  repayment  of  loans,  and  other 
details,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr. 
H.  W.  Fry,  Room  818,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York,  where  all  correspondence  should  for  the 
present  be  addressed. 

It  is  urgently  desired  that  contributions  may  be 
generous,  as  it  is  impossible  to  engage  really  ex¬ 
pert  assistance,  which,  as  American  commercial 
men  will  readily  admit,  is,  humanly  speaking, 
the  best  economy,  if  the  work  of  the  Association 
is  to  be  efficiently  conducted. 


Native  Christian  Rup  Weaver 
Ahmednapar,  India 
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At  a  Conference  held  in  May  last  in  the 
Board  room  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  in  New  York,  at  which 
most  of  the  leading  Missionary  Boards  were 
represented,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  by 
those  present  that : 

"  Industrial  work  on  a  thoroughly 
sound  commercial  basis  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  the  robust 
development  of  the  work  of  Foreign 
Missions  jt  jt  Jt 

Industrial  work  needs  industrial  workers. 
This  Association  will  endeavor  to  supply 
missionaries  with  competent  lay  industrial 
workers,  and  also  provide  capital,  so  that 
industries,  directed  by  experts,  may  be 
placed  on  such  a  scale  as  to  be  made  self- 
supporting. 

The  work  of  the  Association,  briefly  stated, 
will  be  as  follows  : 

1st.  To  inaugurate  and  develop  self- 
supporting  industrial  missionary  operations  all 
over  the  world,  in  order  to  find,  as  far  as  may 
be  possible,  a  means  of  livelihood  for  mission 
adherents,  thus  helping  them  to  become  a 


vigorous,  self-supporting  Christian  commu¬ 
nity,  instead  of  burdens  to  missions. 

2d.  To  inaugurate  and  maintain  subsid¬ 
iary  industrial  or  commercial  organizations  in 
the  Homeland,  mainly  retail  depots  or 
stores,  to  effect  the  following  objects: 

(*7)  To  be  the  means  of  making  known 
the  Association  and  its  objects  to  American 
Christians. 

(£)  To  make  a  market  in  the  Home¬ 
lands  for  articles  manufactured  in  missionary 
lands,  and  especially  for  those  manufactured 
on  missionary  stations. 

(r)  To  train  and  test  candidates  desiring 
to  devote  themselves  in  Foreign  Fields  to 
missionary  industrial  operations  on  self-sup¬ 
porting  lines  in  connection  with  this  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

(<^)  to  make  profits  to  be  expended  in 
forwarding  the  purposes  of  this  Association. 

(*)  To  be  in  every  case  a  center  of 
Industrial  Missionary  Enterprise  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  Association. 

jd.  To  receive  gifts,  or  capital  for  in¬ 
vestment,  or  loans  (on  which  reasonable  in- 


terest  will  be  paid),  to  be  utilized  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  Association,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  trustees. 

Just  as  the  Student  Volunteer  movement  is 
intended  to  arouse  undergraduates  all  over  the 
world  to  offer  themselves  and  their  varied 
talents  definitely  to  Christ’s  most  honorable 
service,  and  assist  them  in  so  doing,  so  this 
Association  appeals  to  laymen  in  general  that 
they  should  as  supporting  industrial  mission¬ 
ary  workers  take  the  important  position 
which  they  ought  to  do  in  this  noblest  of 
all  efforts. 

This  Association  claims  that  the  powerful 
agency  of  “Industry,”  or  “Commerce,” 
in  any  6uch  branches  as  may  be  suitable, 
may  and  should  be  utilized  as  an  auxiliary 
to  ordinary  missionary  effort,  and  it  exists 
for  the  special  purpose  of  carrying  this 
system  into  practical  effect  on  righteous 
up-to-date  commercial  principles. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  investments  of  this 
Association  may  become  of  recognized  sta¬ 
bility,  and  that  having  reasonably  remune¬ 
rated  all  its  investors  and  workers,  it  may 
become  a  source  of  power,  financially  and 


otherwise,  toward  the  furtherance  of  its 
objects  and  in  its  own  expansion. 

A  pamphlet,  giving  more  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  work  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  may  be  had  and  will  be  gladly 
forwarded  on  application. 

Correspondence  and  suggestions  are  invited 
from  all  who  approve  the  principles  of  the 
Association. 

To  enable  the  Association  to  be  effectively 
put  before  the  Christian  Public,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  desire  to  raise  at  once  an  “  Inaugural 
Fund  ”  of  §10,000  or  upward,  with  which 
to  meet  Preliminary  Expenses  of  all  kinds, 
and  to  be,  in  short,  the  «*  Capital  ”  with 
which  to  start  the  enterprise.  This  sum 
may  be  partly  donated  and  partly  loaned  for 
this  special  purpose  at  4  per  cent,  interest,  to 
be  repayable,  when  the  society  is  fully 
established.  As  soon  as  this  amount  is 
received  or  guaranteed,  the  Association 
will  be  incorporated  in  accordance  with 
the  best  legal  advice,  and  a  Board  of 
Trustees  will  be  formed,  proper  offices  will 
be  taken,  and  the  usual  executive  officials 
appointed. 


Contributions  toward  the  Inaugural  Fund 
and  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  will  be  gratefully  received. 

Information  as  to  investments,  rates  of 
interest,  and  terms  of  repayment  for  loans 
and  other  details  may  also  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  undersigned,  to  whom  all 
correspondence  should  for  the  present  be 
addressed. 

H.  W.  FRY, 

Room  8  i  8,  287  Fourth  Avenue, 

New  York, 
(temporary  address) 

Kindly  pass  this  on  when  read 


The  Industrial  Missions  Association 

105  East  22d  Street 


New  York  City 


I  approve  the  objects  of  The  Industrial 
Missions  Association  and  promise  f  a  donation  of 

$ . . 

towards  preliminary  expenses  and  the  general  purposes 

of  the  Association. 

Please  state  whether  ) . . . . 

Rev.,  Mrs.,  Miss,  etc.  ) 

Address  . . 


To  H.  W.  FRY 

Industrial  Missions  Association 
105  East  22d  Street 
New  York 


Date 


The 

Industrial 
^“Missions 
Association 
of  America 


CIRCULAR  OF  GENERAL 
INFORMATION 

(Ad-dance  Sheet j  Only) 

105  East  22d  Street,  New  York 


October,  1903 


MdviQovy  Council 

E.  H.  ABBOTT.  The  Outlook.  New  Yoek. 

REV.  J.  L.  BARTON,  D.D.  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions.  Boston. 

REV.  HARLAN  P.  BEACH.  Student  Volunteer 
Movement.  New  York. 

REV.  L.  T.  CHAMBERLAIN,  D.D.  President 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  of  the  United 
States.  New  York. 

REV.  H.  N.  COBB,  D.D.  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America. 
New  York. 

REV.  C.  C.  CREEGAN,  D.D.  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions.  New 
York. 

REV.  JAMES  S.  DENNIS,  D.D.  New  York. 

REV.  CHARLES  CUTHBERT  HALL,  D.D. 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  New  York. 

H.  W.  JESSUP.  Councillor-at-Law.  New  York. 

D.  L.  PIERSON.  The  Missionary  Review.  New 
York. 

ROBERT  E.  SPEER.  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  New  York. 

LUTHER  D.  WISHARD.  Young  People’s 
Missionary  Movement.  New  York. 

JAMES  WOOD,  Society  of  Friends.  Mount 
Kisco,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  W.  WOOD.  Corresponding  Secretary  Do¬ 
mestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 


Committee  of  Organization 

(Cmpenry) 

REV.  C.  CUTHBERT  HALL,  D.D.,  New  York. 
CHARLES  N.  TALBOT,  34  Pine  Street,  New 
York. 

JAMES  WOOD,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  W,  WOOD,  New  York. 

HENRY  W.  FRY, 

Co-Founder  of  the  Industrial  Missions  Aid  Society  of 
London,  Eng.  105  East  jid  Street,  New  York. 


Che  Objects 

The  main  object  of  the  Industrial  Missions 
Association  of  America  is,  by  the  inauguration 
and  maintenance  of  auxiliary  industrial  opera¬ 
tions,  to  co-operate  with  any  approved  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Missionary  Society  in  their  efforts  to  extend 
the  Kingdom  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
dark  places  of  the  earth. 

Another  special  object  of  the  Association  is, 
that  as  soon  as  possible  its  work  should  be  wholly 
self-supporting  and  independent  of  donations. 

An  Industrial  Missionary,  like  a  Medical  Mis¬ 
sionary,  is  better  understood  by  the  generality 
of  natives  than  an  Evangelistic  Missionary.  The 
benefits  of  a  Medical  Mission,  however,  appeal 
to  a  man  once  in  say  five  years,  whereas  the 
benefits  of  an  Industrial  Mission  appeal  to  him 
every  day  of  his  life,  and  if  every  Industrial  Mis¬ 
sionary  is,  as  he  should  be,  an- Evangelist  as  well, 
he  may  be  a  great  power  for  good.  There  are 
many  men  and  women  who  would  not  be  suit¬ 
able  as  Evangelistic  Missionaries,  who  would  be 
most  useful  as  self-supporting  Industrial  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  no  burden  to  anyone.  It  will  be 
an  object  of  this  Association  to  find  and  utilize 
such  persons  at  home  and  abroad. 

From  the  Missionary  point  of  view  such  indus¬ 
tries  as  the  Society  propose  to  initiate  will  be 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  will  meet  a  long 
felt  and  urgent  need,  by  providing  employment 
for  the  native  population  in  general,  and  for 
native  converts,  and  scholars  from  orphanages 
as  they  grow  into  manhood.  Missionaries  in 
India,  and  the  Indian  Government  also,  have  felt 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  dealing  with  such  cases 
and  providing  the  native  Christians  with  suitable 
employment.  The  same  difficulty  exists  in  almost 
every  Missionary  Field. 

From  the  financial  standpoint  the  project  is 
also  encouraging.  In  many  parts  the  rate  of  pay 
for  labor  is  low,  materials  of  many  kinds  of 
manufactures  are  readily  obtainable,  and  Asiatic 
workers  when  properly  trained  and  controlled  are 
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frequently  very  efficient  workmen,  and  produce 
very  effective  and  attractive  art  and  other  manu¬ 
factures,  at  prices  that  should,  on  a  proper  com¬ 
mercial  basis,  make  the  undertaking  self-sup¬ 
porting  and  remunerative. 

There  is  an  immense  unused  power  for  good,  a 
long  buried  talent,  in  the  Capital  belonging  to 
Christian  people,  which  if  wisely  invested  in  such 
industries  as  the  Association  desires  to  establish, 
might  be  productive  of  untold  good  in  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Missionary  effort,  while  still  making  a 
suitable  return  to  the  investor.  It  is  an  object  of 
the  Association  to  utilize  this  wasted  force. 

An  important  object  of  the  Association  will  be 
to  establish  depots  (as  separate  concerns)  in 


Embossing  Metal 


New  York  and  other  centers,  and  carry  on  busi¬ 
ness  as  manufacturers,  importers  and  dealers  in 
carpets,  embroideries,  hammered  metal  work  and 
many  other  productions  of  Missionary  lands, 
especially  such  articles  as  may  be  produced  at 
Missionary  stations.  The  sale  will  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  Missionary  productions,  as  it  will  be 
necessary  to  supplement  the  supply  which  can  be 
received  from  Missionary  stations  by  other  sim¬ 
ilar  articles  imported  or  purchased,  as  neither 
the  quantity,  nor  the  quality,  nor  the  variety,  neces¬ 
sary  to  stock  good  stores,  can  as  yet  be  obtained 
from  purely  Missionary  sources.  These  depots 
will,  however,  serve  many  purposes,  in  advertis¬ 
ing  the  Association,  making  a  market  for  Mis¬ 
sionary  productions,  making  profits  in  home  lands 


which  can  be  expended  on  Mission  Fields,  and  as 
centers  for  Industrial  Missionary  enterprise. 

It  is  also  proposed,  as  way  may  open,  to  estab¬ 
lish  depots  in  suitable  Missionary  centers,  to  sup¬ 
ply  Missionaries  and  others  with  such  articles  as 
they  may  require. 

While  the  Association  will  reserve  the  right  to 
engage  in  any  kind  of  commerce  or  industry 
should  occasion  demand,  yet  the  thought  is  rather 
to  engage  in  Retail  business  than  any  other  kind 
in  the  Home  markets,  in  order  to  effect  the 
objects  previously  mentioned. 

It  is  an  object  of  the  Association  to  infuse  Mis¬ 
sionary  spirit  where  possible  into  commercial  and 
industrial  workers  at  home  and  abroad,  and  it  is 
also  an  object  to  relieve  Missionaries  as  much  as 


Lace  Making  at  Home,  India 

possible  of  the  necessity  of  attending  to  such 
details. 

Another  special  object  of  the  Association  will 
be  to  encourage  the  erection  of  factories  in  vari¬ 
ous  Missionary  centers  where  goods  which  are 
now  imported  by  that  country  can  be  manufac¬ 
tured  and  find  a  local  and  profitable  market. 
These  factories  will,  however,  be  entirely  distinct 
as  organizations  from  this  Association. 

Household  industries  in  which  women  as  well 
as  men  will  be  able  to  follow  their  art  or  craft 
in  their  own  homes  will  be  encouraged  in  locali¬ 
ties  where  factories  will  not  be  so  easily  or  pru¬ 
dently  established.  Large  numbers  of  dependent 
people,  men  and  women,  may  thus  be  enabled  to 
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become  independent  and  self-supporting,  and  so 
raised  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  and  made  a 
source  of  strength  instead  of  a  burden,  to  the 
community. 

The  Association  is  assured  in  advance  of  the 
support  and  co-operation  of  the  Missionary  fra¬ 
ternity,  and  although  the  enterprise  is  intended 
to  be  entirely  outside  the  scope  of  actual  Mis¬ 
sionary  work — the  work  of  the  Association  com¬ 
mencing  where  the  preparatory  work  of  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  ceases — yet  the  co-operation  of  Mission¬ 
aries,  in  the  earlier  stages  especially  of  any 
enterprise,  will  be  of  great  value.  The  technical 
education  of  their  adherents  which  reasonably 
comes  within  the  province  of  Missionaries,  is 
very  often  rendered  useless,  unless  some  indus¬ 
tries  exist,  such  as  the  Association  proposes  to 
establish,  in  which  the  workers,  when  efficient, 
can  find  employment.  The  governments  of  India, 
Ceylon,  and  other  places,  have  the  same  difficulty 
to  contend  with,  and  are  desirous  of  the  same 
kind  of  assistance  as  this  Association  proposes  to 
give  to  Missions. 

The  Association  will  specially  avoid  trespassing 
on  the  legitimate  sphere  of  work  of  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Societies  in  their  various  fields  of  labor 
abroad,  and  it  will  also  specially  avoid  appealing 
to  Churches  of  any  denomination  for  financial 
assistance,  it  being  understood  between  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  various  Missionary  Boards  who 
express  approval  of  the  objects  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  that  it  shall  appeal  for  funds  direct  from 
the  Christian  public.  Express  invitations  from 
ministers  may,  however,  be  accepted  by  the  As¬ 
sociation,  but  should  any  question  arise  on  any 
points  of  comity  as  between  this  Association  and 
the  Missionary  Boards,  it  shall  be  decided  by 
submission  to  the  Advisory  Council  which  will 
include  many  officials  of  the  Boards. 

It  will  be  a  special  object  of  the  Association  to 
find  useful  openings  for  every  one  whose  heart 
the  Lord  may  touch  with  a  desire  to  co-operate 
with  this  service.  Honorary  positions  and  others 
for  which  suitable  remuneration  will  be  paid,  will 
be  provided  where  possible,  for  all  who  can 
demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee : 
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ist.  That  they  seek  such  a  position  from  the 
highest  motives. 

2d.  That  they  can  in  some  definite  manner  be 
of  real  service  to  the  Association. 

The  Commercial  community  will  not  be  slow  to 
realize  that  “Industry"  or  “Industries”  should, 
wherever  possible,  be  a  keynote  of  Missionary 
enterprise.  There  is  great  scope  in  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Fields  for  self-supporting  industrial  laymen 
— engineers,  mechanics,  agriculturists,  needle- 
workers,  and  others — both  men  and  women. 
What  would  ministers  in  the  Home  Lands  do 
without  their  lay  helpers?  The  need  for  them 
is  just  as  urgent  in  many  a  Mission  Station,  and 
yet  they  need  be  no  financial  burden  upon  the 
Mission. 


fundamental  principles 

From  the  material  point  of  view,  the  principle 
of  self-support  takes  precedence.  Everything 
must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  arranged  on  the 
highest  commercial  principles,  as  these  alone  are 
sound  and  wholesome.  Sentiment  (as  apart  from 
principle)  must  ever  be  discarded  in  favor  of 
practical  common  sense.  If  the  industries  estab¬ 
lished  are  self-supporting  there  is  no  limit  to 
their  possible  expansion  and  multiplication. 

No  native  worker  is  to  receive  a  privilege 
above  another  merely  because  he  calls  himself 
a  Christian. 

A  professed  Christian  is  expected  to  be  a 
better  man  than  he  was  as  a  heathen.  This 
is  his  only  claim  for  preference. 

Favoring  is  bribery.  A  fair  field  and  no  favor 
is  the  principle  adopted,  whether  to  professed 
Christian  or  professed  pagan;  but  whether  one 
or  the  other,  all  workers  come  under,  and  must 
remain  under,  Christian  influence. 

No  scheme  will  be  entertained  which  does  not 
aim  to  benefit  Missionary  enterprise,  and  appear 
likely  to  be  financially  sound,  and  in  which  capi¬ 
tal  may  be  invested  with  a  good  prospect  of  its 
being  secure,  and  of  its  paying  reasonable  inter¬ 
est  to  the  investor. 

At  the  same  time  the  Association  must  under- 


take  considerable  pioneer  and  experimental  work, 
which  must  cost  money,  and,  moreover,  many 
applications  for  grants  are  received  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  may  be  most  useful,  but  which 
need  gifts  and  not  loans. 

The  Association  is  inter-denominational  and 
designed  to  co-operate  with  all  Protestant  Mis¬ 
sions,  whether  British,  American,  or  Foreign. 

While  the  promotion  of  the  industrial  side  of 
Missionary  work  is  the  special  feature  of  the 
Association,  the  still  greater  importance  of  the 
Spiritual  Work  of  Missions  is  fully  recognized, 
and  the  greatest  care  will  be  taken  to  preserve 
the  Spiritual  character  of  the  work,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  secular  element  at  any  time  assuming 
too  great  an  importance.  The  Association  is  a 
religious  and  not  merely  a  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  is  established  for  precisely  the  same  pur¬ 
poses  as  the  Evangelical  Missionary  Societies,  and 
aims  at  being  useful  and  auxiliary  to  them  all. 


Che  Need 

At  a  conference  held  in  May  last  in  the  Board 
Room  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  in  New  York,  at  which  most  of  the  leading 
Missionary  Boards  were  represented,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  by  those  present  that  ' 'In¬ 
dustrial  work  on  a  thoroughly  sound  commercial 
basis  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  robust 
development  of  the  ; work  of  Foreign  Missions." 

The  opinions  of  Missionaries  and  others,  as 
expressed  to  the  Industrial  Missions  Aid  Society 
of  London,  established  for  the  same  objects  as 
this  Association,  and  appended  to  this  pamphlet, 
set  forth  the  need  there  is  for  such  a  work  as 
the  Association  hopes  to  accomplish. 


Che  Methods 

The  Association  will  endeavor  to  accomplish 
its  objects  by  adopting  the  following  methods: 

ist.  By  assisting  financially  and  otherwise  in 
the  inauguration  and  development  of  self-support¬ 
ing  Industrial  Missionary  operations  in  foreign 
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fields,  in  order  to  find,  as  far  as  may  be  reason¬ 
ably  possible,  a  means  of  livelihood  for  Mission 
adherents,  famine  orphans  and  others,  thus  help¬ 
ing  them  to  become  a  vigorous,  self-supporting 
Christian  community. 

(This  is  a  source  of  Immense  perplexity  to  Mis¬ 
sionaries  having  converts  who  have  been  deprived 
of  their  previous  means  of  existence  on  accepting 
Christ,  or  scholars  arriving  at  that  time  of  life  when 
they  must  earn  their  own  living.) 

2d.  By  inaugurating  and  maintaining  subsidiary 
organizations  in  the  Home  Land,  mainly  retail 
depots,  to  effect  the  following  objects: 

(a)  To  be  the  means  of  making  known  the 
Association  and  its  objects  to  American  Chris¬ 
tians. 

N.  B. — If  this  Association  Is  to  assume  such  a 
position  that  It  shall  he  a  real  benefit  to  Missions, 
it  must  itself  be  strong,  financially  and  otherwise.  In 
order  to  get  strong,  it  must  be  widely  known.  But 
to  make  It  widely  known  costs  a  great  deal  of  money 
for  advertising,  circulars,  pamphlets,  etc.  If  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  such  depots  as  the  English  Society  has  In 
London,  for  the  sale  of  Mission-made  and  other  goods, 
It  could  advertise  Its  own  goods  and  the  object  of  the 
Association  at  the  same  time,  and  the  cost  of  the 
advertising  would  be  recouped  by  the  profits  on  the 
sale  of  goods  resulting  from  the  advertisements. 

( b )  To  make  a  market  in  the  Home  Land  for 
articles  manufactured  in  Missionary  Lands,  and 
especially  for  those  manufactured  in  Missionary 
Stations. 

(c)  To  train  and  test  candidates  desiring  to 
devote  themselves  in  foreign  lands  to  Missionary 
Industrial  operations  on  self-supporting  lines  in 
connection  with  this  Association. 

(d)  To  make  profits  to  be  expended  in  for¬ 
warding  the  purposes  of  the  Association. 

( e )  To  be  in  every  case  a  center  of  indus¬ 
trial  Missionary  enterprise  in  connection  with 
this  Association. 

3d.  By  receiving  donations,  or  capital,  for  in¬ 
vestment,  or  loans  on  which  reasonable  interest 
will  be  paid,  to  be  utilized  for  the  general  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Association  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Trustees. 
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The  Association  will  adopt  any  such  other 
methods  which  may  be  considered  wise  and 
right  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  confirmed  if 
desirable  by  the_>\dvisory  Council,  and  which  it 
may  be  anticipated  will  directly  or  indirectly 
assist  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  of  the 
Association. 


T3bc  Scope 

The  possibilities  for  extension,  which  may  be 
of  the  utmost  utility  to  Missions  and  Mission¬ 
aries  all  over  the  world,  and  which  may  at  the 
same  time  be  both  self-supporting  and  profitable, 
is  limited  only  by  the  men  and  means  available 
for  the  purpose.  Practically  the  scope  is  unlim¬ 
ited.  As  the  work  extends,  it  should  by  degrees 
become  entirely  independent  of  donations,  and 
consequently  no  burden  to  the  Christian  public, 
but  directly  and  indirectly  a  source  of  financial 
strength  to  other  Missions. 

The  Association  will,  however,  at  all  times  be 
a  useful  channel  for  the  placing  in  the  most 
deserving  quarters  in  the  Missionary  Field,  of  the 
free-will  offerings  of  Christian  people. 

There  is  a  distinct  limit  to  the  number  of 
Missionaries  who  can  be  supported  by  contribu¬ 
tions,  but  there  need  be  no  limit  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Industrial  Missionaries  who  earn  their 
own  living. 

Capital  to  an  almost  indefinite  amount  can  be 
most  usefully  employed  for  the  purpose  of  loans 
or  mortgages  to  Missionaries  for  building  or 
other  purposes  at  moderate  rates  of  interest,  and 
yet  with  undoubted  security. 

While,  however,  the  scope  for  the  operations 
of  the  Association  are  so  large,  the  greatest 
caution  will  of  course  be  exercised  to  avoid  over¬ 
burdening  the  Association  at  its  commencement, 
either  by  expenses  or  responsibilities  of  any  kind. 

The  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  addressed 
to  university  students,  who  number  thousands 
only,  and  who  in  most  cases  would  be  necessarily 
dependent  on  Missionary  Societies  for  their 
support,  has  been  highly  successful,  and  accom¬ 
plished  much  good ;  but  an  even  larger  field 
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of  usefulness  might  be  developed  by  appealing 
to  the  professional  and  industrial  classes,  who 
number  millions,  and  who  could  be  self-support¬ 
ing. 


Looms  for  Rug  Weaving,  Ahmednagar,  India 


CQbat  Othere  Hrc  Doing 

Industrial  work,  such  as  that  suggested  in 
this  pamphlet,  has  been  carried  on  in  Mangalore, 
Palghat,  Calicut,  and  other  places  in  India,  as 
well  as  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  for  many 
years  past,  by  the  Basle  (German)  Mission,  with 
excellent  results.  The  influence  of  the  Godly 
factory  managers  on  Mission  adherents  has  been 
"incalculable  for  good,"  and  financially  the  In¬ 
dustrial  side  of  the  Mission  has  for  many  years 
handed  over  to  the  Spiritual  work,  profits,  after 
paying  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital  invested, 
amounting  to  from  $40,000  to  $50,000  per  annum. 
The  roofing  tiles  made  by  the  above  Mission  are 
in  great  demand  all  over  India  for  the  best  new 
buildings  for  Government  and  private  use,  and 
their  cloth  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
obtainable. 

Why  should  not  these  results  be  multiplied 
throughout  all  Missionary  Fields  by  means  of 
this  Association? 

The  Industrial  Missions  Aid  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don  has  also  aided  in  the  solution  of  the  great 
problems  affecting  industrial  work  as  connected 
with  Missionary  operations. 

This  Society  has  established  in  Ahmednagar, 
India,  a  factory  for  the  production  of  rugs,  in 
connection  with  the  American  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Foreign  Missions,  which  employs 


about  200  hands.  Willi  further  means  of  exten¬ 
sion,  so  that  the  output  can  be  doubled,  and  other 
industries  established,  it  is  expected  that  the 
industries  of  Ahmednagar  will  not  only  be  self- 
supporting,  but  profitable,  and  an  object  lesson 
to  the  whole  of  the  Missionary  Field. 

The  English  Society  also  employs  several 
hundred  persons,  through  Missionaries  in  various 
stations,  American  as  well  as  English,  in  India, 
China,  Africa,  West  Indies,  Eastern  Europe,  and 
other  parts,  in  "Home  Industries,"  making  em¬ 
broideries,  laces,  preserves,  etc.,  which  are  sold 
through  depots,  established  for  the  purpose,  in 
London  and  elsewhere. 

The  work  already  accomplished  by  the  London 
Society  is  a  mere  commencement  compared  to 
the  unlimited  possibilities  which  exist,  and  much 
of  this  working  having  been  carried  out  in  con¬ 
nection  with  American  Missions,  the  Christian 
public  of  the  United  States  is  invited  to  co¬ 
operate  in  establishing  much  other  similar  work 
which  greatly  needs  to  be  undertaken.  Urgent 
invitations  have  been  received  from  Agra,  Raj- 
pootana,  Travancore,  Poona,  Jalna,  Aurungabad, 
Sholapur,  Ahmedabad,  Ceylon,  Western  Africa, 
Singapore,  China,  and  other  places,  many  of 
which  come  from  American  Missions.  This  pro¬ 
posed  American  Association  will  take  an  active 
part  in  some  of  the  above  schemes,  in  cordial 
co-operation  with  the  London  Society  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  arranged. 

It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  that  American 
Christian  Capitalists  should  listen  to  the  appeals 
of  American  Missionaries,  and  take  their  part 
in  this  good  work.  American  Missions  should 
not  be  dependent  for  their  industrial  necessities 
on  the  good  offices  of  English  Christians,  but 
England  and  America  should  proceed  in  cordial 
co-operation  in  the  solution  of  these  great  Mis¬ 
sionary  problems,  which  have  been  so  largely 
adopted  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  in  the  name  and 
for  the  sake  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  the 
benefit  and  advancement,  temporal  and  Spiritual, 
of  the  huge  populations  of  the  Orient,  and  the 
doubly  dark  inhabitants  of  the  great  African 
Continent. 


"With  the  objects  of  the  scheme  every  In¬ 
telligent  Christian  must  sympathize.  To  de¬ 
vote  business  talent  and  capital  in  this  spirit 
and  on  these  principles  to  a  business  of  this 
sort.  Is  to  Inaugurate  an  ideal  form  of  Chris¬ 
tian  commercial  enterprise,  and  we  hope  yet  to 
witness  in  Its  success  another  noble  fruitage 
of  the  Gospel." 

Review  of  the  "Missionary  Record  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church" 
of  Scotland. 

When  the  same  scheme  was  put  before  British 
Christians. 
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Che  following  appreciations  of  the  worh  of  the 
London  Society  are  evidence  of  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  worh  this  Hssociation  is  designed 
to  accomplish  ; 

Che  following  document  was  received  by  Mr.  fry  from 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  foreign 
Missions : 

To  the  Friends  of  the  American  Board  : 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  Introduce  Mr.  n.  W. 
Fry.  founder  of  the  Industrial  Missions  Aid 
Society  of  London.  Mr.  Fry  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  this  Society  since  Its  organization 
ns  its  practical  director  and  head.  The  recent 
deputation  of  the  American  Board  to  India 
met  the  officers  of  this  Society  and  some  of 
Its  directors  at  Its  rooms  In  London  and  later 
saw  no  little  of  Its  work  in  India.  This  depu¬ 
tation  heartily  endorsed  the  work  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  and  Mr.  Fry,  Its  founder. 

The  Missionaries  of  the  American  Board  at 
Ahmednagar,  where  this  Society  has  been  car¬ 
rying  on  operations  for  some  years,  in  a  com¬ 
munication  dated  January  23,  1903,  and  signed 
by  all  the  male  Missionaries  of  that  station 
and  vicinity,  warmly  approved  of  the  Society 
and  Its  operations.  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert 
Hall,  the  recent  Barrows-FIaskell  lecturer  In 
India,  ns  well  as  Ills  Excellency,  Lord  North- 
cote,  Governor  of  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
gave  this  Society  and  Mr.  Fry  their  hearty 
endorsement. 

We  would  therefore  commend  this  work  to 
American  friends  of  Industrial  training  for 
people  in  non-Christian  lands.  The  labors  of 
this  Society  are  supplementary  to  the  work 
which  our  Missionaries  are  attempting  to  do 
In  the  way  of  Industrial  training,  and  which 
seems  essential  In  order  to  give  that  training 
practical  value  to  the  Christian  communities. 

We  remain, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Samuel  B.  Capen, 

James  L.  Barton. 

The  London  Society  has  been  recognized  as  a 
useful  Institution  by  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  by 
King  Edward,  and  by  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Sir  Mancherjee  Bhownagree,  K.  C.  S.  I.,  in 
his  speech  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  on 
November  io,  1902,  referred  to  the  work  of  the 
Society  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the 
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American  Marathi  Mission,  in  Ahmednagar,  as 
an  “object  lesson  which  might  be  very  widely 
imitated.” 

Bis  6xccMencp  Lord  f'Jortheote,  Governor  of  the  Bombay 
presidency,  in  an  autograph  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  B.  CO. 
fry,  the  founder  of  the  Industrial  Missions  Hid  Society 
says: 

"As  I  understand  you  are  about  to  leave 
India  for  a  time  on  a  visit  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  I  take  the  opportunity 
to  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  the  excellent 
work  you  have  done  In  connection  with  the 
Native  Technical  School  at  Ahmednagar.  The 
manufactory  established  there  is  of  great  value 
to  the  boys,  and  the  quality  of  their  work 
highly  satisfactory.  Personally  I  sympathize 
keenly  with  every  attempt  to  establish  manu¬ 
factures  In  India  upon  a  sound  basis,  to  ren¬ 
der  the  population  of  this  country  less  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  on  agriculture  for  their  sub¬ 
sistence.  The  Government  of  Bombay  will  al¬ 
ways  regard  such  Institutions  as  that  of 
Ahmednngnr  with  the  keenest  interest  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  I  shall  be  truly  glad  if  you  are  able 
to  receive  any  assistance  toward  Its  develop¬ 
ment  from  your  American  or  British  friends." 

Cbc  "Indian  HlimcBS,”  Calcutta, 

the  organ  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  America,  after  publishing  in  extenso  the 
original  circular  describing  the  scheme,  adds : 

“In  commendation  of  the  above  It  may  be 
said : 

“1.  It  does  not  purpose  to  make  a  mixture 
of  business  and  benevolence. 

“2.  It  proposes  to  give  assistance  to  busi¬ 
ness  projects  of  business  men  In  a  business 
manner. 

“3.  The  ultimate  object  Is  a  good  one,  viz., 
making  or  earning  money  to  nld  Mission 
work  In  foreign  lands.” 

Bishop  Choburn 

(Methodist  Episcopal  Church  In  America.) 

"The  idea  upon  which  the  Industrial  Mis¬ 
sions  Aid  Society  is  based  Is  not  only  a  noble 
one,  but  Its  plan  of  operation  is  practical,  and 
Its  promise  of  usefulness  very  great  Indeed." 

Mr.  Belt  Cbatclaln 

writes  from  Benguella,  West  Africa :  "Like 
my  friend  Bishop  Thoburn,  I  had  for  many 
years  been  thinking  and  speaking  of  just  such 
an  organization,  and  like  another  Indian  Mis¬ 
sionary  consider  your  effort  to  be  an  answer 


to  a  world-wide  prayer,  and  the  realization,  in 
part  at  least,  of  the  long-cherished  hopes  of 
a  host  of  practical  Missionaries,  not  to  speak 
of  the  unconscious,  unuttered  longing  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  natives,  everywhere  sighing  and  groan¬ 
ing  for  some  means  to  bridge  the  gulf  that 
separates  them  from  the  civilized  white  man." 

Resolution  of  the  Corresponding  Committee  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  panjab  and  Sindh,  India. 

"The  Corresponding  Committee  having  con¬ 
sidered  the  proposals  of  the  Industrial  Mis¬ 
sions  Aid  Society,  are  of  opinion  that  such  a 
scheme  of  industry,  efficiently  carried  out, 
would  be  likely  to  prove  of  great  benefit  in¬ 
directly  to  Christian  Missions." 


Resolution  of  the  Madras  Missionary  Conference. 

"This  Conference,  having  heard  Mr.  H.  W. 
Fry,  co-founder  of  the  Industrial  Missions  Aid 
Society,  expresses  its  warm  sympathy  with  the 
aims  and  methods  of  the  Society,  as  sketched 
by  him.  and  its  belief  that,  under  Divine  bless¬ 
ing,  it  will  prove  to  be  a  most  valuable  auxili¬ 
ary  to  the  operations  of  the  various  Missionary 
Societies  in  South  India,  especially  in  stimu¬ 
lating  habits  of  industry  among  our  converts, 
and  in  developing  self-support  among  our 
churches.” 

Resolution  of  the  OTcaleyan  Methodist  9outh  India 
Synod  at  Bangalore. 

"That  this  Synod  had  heard  with  pleasure 
Mr.  Fry  expound  the  principles  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Missions  Aid  Society,  that  it  believes  the 
Society  is  calculated  to  be  of  much  use  to 
Missions  in  India,  and  offers  him  its  heartiest 
sympathy  in  the  work  he  lias  started." 


CQby  the  Hssociation  Should  Be  F)clpcd 

Because  experience  has  proved  the  practicability 
and  usefulness  of  Industrial  Missions  in  the  For¬ 
eign  Field. 

Because  it  is  a  means  of  finding  employment 
for  Native  Converts,  who  frequently  suffer  perse¬ 
cution  and  the  loss  of  all  things  on  accepting 
Christianity,  and  also  of  providing  a  means  of  live¬ 
lihood  for  famine  orphans. 


Because  it  relieves  the  Missionary  by  organizing 
Industries  and  providing  the  necessary  capital 
and  business  management,  thus  by  its  aid,  the 
Missionary  is  enabled  to  devote  all  his  time  to  his 
Spiritual  work. 

Because  industrial  work  should  not  only  be 
self-supporting,  but  also  a  means  of  increasing 
the  funds  available  for  the  development  of  Mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise,  and  consequently  a  support 
instead  of  a  burden  to  Christian  Churches. 

Because  industrial  work  in  the  Mission  Field 
teaches  the  natives  that  honest  labor  is  dignified 
and  ennobling. 

Because  a  Native  Convert  may  thus  become 
independent  and  a  supporter  of  the  Mission  instead 
of  a  burden  to  it. 

Because  in  some  countries  closed  to  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  Industrial  work  is  the  key  that  will  open  the 
way  to  the  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Because  there  is  no  nobler  means  by  which  one 
may  “trade  with”  one,  two,  or  five  talents, 
whether  of  time,  or  means,  or  commercial  ability, 
and  make  them  “other  five,”  two,  or  one,  than 
in  substantially  building  up  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth. 

Because  it  is  a  means  by  which  gifts  can  be 
made  continually  reproductive,  and  hence  more 
profitable,  while  capital  can  be  invested  and 
bring  in  interest  while  employed  in  work  which, 
as  a  Christian,  one  must  approve.  A  vast  amount 
of  Christian  wealth  now  buried  in  a  napkin,  ought 
by  this  means  to  be  used  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Because,  finally,  Paul,  the  model  Missionary, 
was  an  Industrial  Missionary  (see  Acts  xviii.  3; 
Acts  xx.  34;  1  Cor.  iv.  12;  1  Thess.  ii.  9;  2 
Thess.  iii.  8-9).  The  sooner  and  the  more  com¬ 
pletely  we  get  on  Industrial  lines  in  Missionary 
enterprise,  the  sooner  we  shall  conform  to  the 
most  perfect  model  set  before  us  in  God's  Word. 

Hppcal 

Finally  the  Committee  submit  that  there  is  no 
Agency  that  has  in  the  past,  or  that  probably 
will  in  the  future,  do  more  as  Pioneers  to  open 
out  new  markets,  and  prepare  uncivilized  people 
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and  countries  for  the  advent  of  Commerce,  or 
to  raise  those  already  partially  civilized,  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  commercial  world,  than  the 
Missionary  Agency;  but  to  complete  its  utility, 
it  needs  and  is  appealing  for  the  co-operation  of 
the  commercial  and  industrial  world.  Looking  at 
matters  from  the  merely  mundane  point  of  view, 
it  is  therefore  only  reasonable  that  Commerce 
should  support  Missionary  enterprise,  but  look¬ 
ing  at  things  from  the  highest  and  noblest  stand¬ 
point,  Commerce  may  be  made  as  truly  a  Mis¬ 
sionary  work  as  preaching. 

“Trade  follows  the  flag,”  but  the  flag  follows 
the  Missionary,  and  all  three  ought  to  be  linked 
together,  the  one  auxiliary  to  the  other,  with  the 
noble  aim  of  not  only  extending  Commerce  and 
civilization,  but  of  extending  at  the  same  time, 
the  Kingdom,  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Committee  therefore  specially  appeal  to 
Laymen,  to  Commercial  men  and  Commercial 
firms,  as  well  as  to  professional  men,  mechanics 
and  other  lay  men  and  women,  that  they  will 
unite  themselves  with  this  auxiliary  Missionary 
Association  and  support  it  financially  and  with 
their  counsel  and  influence,  and  where  possible 
with  their  personal  service,  in  order  that  the 
work  of  the  Missionary  Societies  may  be  strength¬ 
ened,  vivified  and  popularized. 

To  enable  the  Association  to  be  effectively  put 
before  the  Christian  public,  the  Committee  de¬ 
sire  to  raise  at  once  an  “  Inaugural  Fund  ”  of 
$10,000  or  upwards,  with  which  to  meet  pre¬ 
liminary  expenses  of  all  kinds,  and  to  be,  in 
short,  the  “capital"  with  which  to  start  the  en¬ 
terprise.  As  soon  as  this  amount  is  received  or 
guaranteed  the  Association  will  be  incorporated 
in  accordance  with  the  best  legal  advice,  and  a 
Board  of  Trustees  will  be  formed,  and  the  usual 
executive  officials  appointed. 

Donations  towards  the  “  Inaugural  Fund  ”  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  pamphlet, 
and  for  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  will  be  gratefully  received. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Fry,  105  East  22nd  Street. 
New  York,  where  all  correspondence  should  for 
the  present  be  addressed. 
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It  is  urgently  desired  that  contributions  may  be 
generous,  as  it  is  impossible  to  engage  really  ex¬ 
pert  assistance,  which,  as  American  commercial 
men  will  readily  admit,  is,  humanly  speaking, 
the  best  economy,  if  the  work  of  the  Association 
is  to  be  efficiently  conducted. 


Native  Christian  Rug  Weaver 
Ahmednagar,  India 
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Che  Objects 

The  main  object  of  the  Industrial  Missions 
Association  of  America  is,  by  the  inauguration 
and  maintenance  Of  auxiliary  industrial  opera¬ 
tions,  to  co-operate  with  any  approved  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Missionary  Society  in  their  efforts  to  extend 
the  Kingdom  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
dark  places  of  the  earth. 

Another  special  object  of  the  Association  is, 
that  as  soon  as  possible  its  work  should  be  wholly 
self-supporting  and  independent  of  donations. 

An  Industrial  Missionary,  like  a  Medical  Mis¬ 
sionary,  is  better  understood  by  the  generality 
of  natives  than  an  Evangelistic  Missionary.  The 
benefits  of  a  Medical  Mission,  however,  appeal 
to  a  man  once  in  say  five  years,  whereas  the 
benefits  of  an  Industrial  Mission  appeal  to  him 
every  day  of  his  life,  and  if  every  Industrial  Mis¬ 
sionary  is,  as  he  should  be,  an  Evangelist  as  well, 
he  may  be  a  great  power  for  good.  There  are 
many  men  and  women  who  would  not  be  suit¬ 
able  as  Evangelistic  Missionaries,  who  would  be 
most  useful  as  self-supporting  Industrial  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  no  burden  to  anyone.  It  will  be 
an  object  of  this  Association  to  find  and  utilize 
such  persons  at  home  and  abroad. 

From  the  Missionary  point  of  view  such  indus¬ 
tries  as  the  Society  propose  to  initiate  will  be 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  will  meet  a  long 
felt  and  urgent  need,  by  providing  employment 
for  the  native  population  in  general,  and  for 
native  converts,  and  scholars  from  orphanages 
as  they  grow  into  manhood.  Missionaries  in 
India,  and  the  Indian  Government  also,  have  felt 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  dealing  with  such  cases 
and  providing  the  native  Christians  with  suitable 
employment.  The  same  difficulty  exists  in  almost 
every  Missionary  Field. 

From  the  financial  standpoint  the  project  is 
also  encoui  aging.  In  many  parts  the  rate  of  pay 
for  labor  is  low,  materials  of  many  kinds  of 
manufactures  are  readily  obtainable,  and  Asiatic 
workers  when  properly  trained  and  controlled  are 
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frequently  very  efficient  workmen,  and  produce 
very  effective  and  attractive  art  and  other  manu¬ 
factures,  at  prices  that  should,  on  a  proper  com¬ 
mercial  basis,  make  the  undertaking  self-sup¬ 
porting  and  remunerative. 

An  important  object  of  the  Association  will  be 
to  establish  depots  (as  separate  concerns)  in 
New  York  and  other  centers,  and  carry  on  busi¬ 
ness  as  manufacturers,  importers  and  dealers  in 
carpets,  embroideries,  hammered  metal  work  and 
many  other  productions  of  Missionary  lands, 
especially  such  articles  as  may  be  produced  at 
Missionary  stations.  The  sale  will  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  Missionary  productions,  as  it  will  be 
necessary  to  supplement  the  supply  which  can  be 
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received  from  Missionary  stations  by  other  sim¬ 
ilar  articles  imported  or  purchased,  as  neither 
the  quantity,  nor  the  quality,  nor  the  variety,  neces¬ 
sary  to  stock  good  stores,  can  as  yet  be  obtained 
from  purely  Missionary  sources.  These  depots 
will,  however,  serve  many  purposes,  in  advertis¬ 
ing  the  Association,  making  a  market  for  Mis¬ 
sionary  productions,  making  profits  in  home  lands 
which  can  be  expended  on  Mission  Fields,  and  as 
centers  for  Industrial  Missionary  enterprise. 

It  is  also  proposed,  as  way  may  open,  to  estab¬ 
lish  depots  in  suitable  Missionary  centers,  to  sup¬ 
ply  Missionaries  and  others  with  their  require¬ 
ments. 

While  the  Association  will  reserve  the  right  lo 
engage  in  any  kind  of  commerce  or  industry 


Che  Objects 

The  main  object  of  the  Industrial  Missions 
Association  of  America  is,  by  the  inauguration 
and  maintenance  of  auxiliary  industrial  opera¬ 
tions,  to  co-operate  with  any  approved  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Missionary  Society  in  their  efforts  to  extend 
the  Kingdom  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
dark  places  of  the  earth. 

Another  special  object  of  the  Association  is, 
that  as  soon  as  possible  its  work  should  be  wholly 
self-supporting  and  independent  of  donations. 

An  Industrial  Missionary,  like  a  Medical  Mis¬ 
sionary,  is  better  understood  by  the  generality 
of  natives  than  an  Evangelistic  Missionary.  The 
benefits  of  a  Medical  Mission,  however,  appeal 
to  a  man  once  in  say  five  years,  whereas  the 
benefits  of  an  Industrial  Mission  appeal  to  him 
every  day  of  his  life,  and  if  every  Industrial  Mis¬ 
sionary  is,  as  he  should  be,  an  Evangelist  as  well, 
he  may  be  a  great  power  for  good.  There  are 
many  men  and  women  who  would  not  be  suit¬ 
able  as  Evangelistic  Missionaries,  who  would  be 
most  useful  as  self-supporting  Industrial  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  no  burden  to  anyone.  It  will  be 
an  object  of  this  Association  to  find  and  utilize 
such  persons  at  home  and  abroad. 

From  the  Missionary  point  of  view  such  indus¬ 
tries  as  the  Society  propose  to  initiate  will  be 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  will  meet  a  long 
felt  and  urgent  need,  by  providing  employment 
for  the  native  population  in  general,  and  for 
native  converts,  and  scholars  from  orphanages 
as  they  grow  into  manhood.  Missionaries  in 
India,  and  the  Indian  Government  also,  have  felt 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  dealing  with  such  cases 
and  providing  the  native  Christians  with  suitable 
employment.  The  same  difficulty  exists  in  almost 
every  Missionary  Field. 

From  the  financial  standpoint  the  project  is 
also  encouraging.  In  many  parts  the  rate  of  pay 
for  labor  is  low,  materials  of  many  kinds  of 
manufactures  are  readily  obtainable,  and  Asiatic 
workers  when  properly  trained  and  controlled  are 
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frequently  very  efficient  workmen,  and  produce 
very  effective  and  attractive  art  and  other  manu¬ 
factures,  at  prices  that  should,  on  a  proper  com¬ 
mercial  basis,  make  the  undertaking  self-sup¬ 
porting  and  remunerative. 

An  important  object  of  the  Association  will  be 
to  establish  depots  (as  separate  concerns)  in 
New  York  and  other  centers,  and  carry  on  busi¬ 
ness  as  manufacturers,  importers  and  dealers  in 
carpets,  embroideries,  hammered  metal  work  and 
many  other  productions  of  Missionary  lands, 
especially  such  articles  as  may  be  produced  at 
Missionary  stations.  The  sale  will  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  Missionary  productions,  as  it  will  be 
necessary  to  supplement  the  supply  which  can  be 
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received  from  Missionary  stations  by  other  sim¬ 
ilar  articles  imported  or  purchased,  as  neither 
the  quantity,  nor  the  quality,  nor  the  variety,  neces¬ 
sary  to  stock  good  stores,  can  as  yet  be  obtained 
from  purely  Missionary  sources.  These  depots 
will,  however,  serve  many  purposes,  in  advertis¬ 
ing  the  Association,  making  a  market  for  Mis¬ 
sionary  productions,  making  profits  in  home  lands 
which  can  be  expended  on  Mission  Fields,  and  as 
centers  for  Industrial  Missionary  enterprise. 

It  is  also  proposed,  as  way  may  open,  to  estab¬ 
lish  depots  in  suitable  Missionary  centers,  to  sup¬ 
ply  Missionaries  and  others  with  their  requii^- 
ments. 

While  the  Association  will  reserve  the  right  to 
engage  in  any  kind  of  commerce  or  industry 


should  occasion  demand,  yet  the  thought  is  rather 
to  engage  in  Retail  business  than  other  kind  in 
the  Home  markets,  in  order  to  effect  the  objects 
previously  mentioned. 

Another  special  object  of  the  Association  will 
be  to  encourage  the  erection  of  factories  in  vari¬ 
ous  Missionary  centers  where  goods  which  are 
now  imported  by  that  country  can  be  manufac¬ 
tured  and  find  a  local  and  profitable  market. 
These  factories  will,  however,  be  entirely  distinct 
as  organizations  from  this  Association. 

Household  industries  in  which  women  as  well 
as  men  will  be  able  to  follow  their  art  or  craft 
in  their  own  homes  will  be  encouraged  in  locali¬ 
ties  where  factories  will  not  be  so  easily  or  pru¬ 
dently  established.  Large  numbers  of  dependent 
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people,  men  and  women,  may  thus  be  enabled  to 
become  independent  and  self-supporting,  and  so 
raised  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  and  made  a 
source  of  strength  instead  of  a  burden,  to  the 
community. 

The  Association  is  assured  in  advance  of  the 
support  and  co-operation  of  the  Missionary  fra¬ 
ternity,  and  although  the  enterprise  is  intended 
to  be  entirely  outside  the  scope  of  actual  Mis¬ 
sionary  work — the  work  of  the  Association  com¬ 
mencing  where  the  preparatory  work  of  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  ceases — yet  the  co-operation  of  Mission¬ 
aries,  in  the  earlier  stages  especially  of  any 
enterprise,  will  be  of  great  value.  The  technical 
education  of  their  adherents  which  reasonably 
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comes  within  the  province  of  Missionaries,  is 
very  often  rendered  useless,  unless  some  indus¬ 
tries,  such  as  the  Association  proposes  to  estab¬ 
lish,  exist  in  which  the  workers,  when  efficient, 
can  find  employment.  The  government  of  India 
and  Ceylon,  and  other  places,  have  the  same 
difficulty  to  contend  with,  and  are  desirous  of  the 
same  kind  of  assistance  as  this  Association  pro¬ 
poses  to  give  to  Missions. 

The  Association  will  specially  avoid  trespassing 
on  the  legitimate  sphere  of  work  of  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Societies  in  their  various  fields  of  labor 
abroad,  and  it  will  also  specially  avoid  appealing 
to  Churches  of  any  denomination  for  financial 
assistance,  it  being  understood  between  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  various  Missionary  Boards  who 
express  approval  of  the  objects  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  that  it  shall  appeal  for  funds  direct  from 
the  Christian  public.  Express  invitations  from 
ministers  may,  however,  be  accepted  by  the  As¬ 
sociation,  but  should  any  question  arise  on  any 
points  of  comity  as  between  this  Association  and 
the  Missionary  Boards,  it  shall  be  decided  by 
submission  to  the  Advisory  Council  which  will 
include  many  officials  of  the  Boards. 

The  Commercial  community  will  not  be  slow  to 
realize  that  "Industry”  or  “Industries”  should, 
wherever  possible,  be  a  keynote  of  Miss-onary 
enterprise.  There  is  great  scope  in  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Fields  for  self-supporting  industrial  laymen 
— engineers,  mechanics,  agriculturists,  needle- 
workers,  and  others — both  men  and  women. 
What  would  ministers  in  the  Home  Lands  do 
without  their  lay  helpers?  The  need  for  them 
is  just  as  urgent  in  many  a  Mission  Station,  and 
yet  they  need  be  no  financial  burden  upon  the 
Mission. 


fundamental  principles 

From  the  material  point  of  view,  the  principle 
of  self-support  takes  precedence.  Everything 
must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  arranged  on  the 
highest  commercial  principles,  as  these  alone  are 
sound  and  wholesome.  Sentiment  (as  apart  from 
principle)  must  ever  be  discarded  in  favor  of 
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practical  common  sense.  If  the  industries  estab¬ 
lished  are  self-supporting  there  is  no  limit  to 
their  possible  expansion  and  multiplication. 

No  native  worker  is  to  receive  a  privilege 
above  another  merely  because  he  calls  himself 
a  Christian. 

A  professed  Christian  is  expected  to  be  a 
better  man  than  he  was  as  a  heathen.  This 
is  his  only  claim  for  preference. 

Favoring  is  bribery.  A  fair  field  and  no  favor 
is  the  principle  adopted,  whether  to  professed 
Christian  or  professed  pagan ;  but  whether  one 
or  the  other,  all  workers  come  under,  and  must 
remain  under,  Christian  influence. 

No  scheme  will  be  entertained  which  does  not 
aim  to  benefit  Missionary  enterprise,  and  appear 
likely  to  be  financially  sound,  and  in  which  capi¬ 
tal  may  be  invested  with  a  good  prospect  of  its 
being  secure,  and  of  its  paying  reasonable  inter¬ 
est  to  the  investor. 

At  the  same  time  the  Association  must  under¬ 
take  considerable  pioneer  and  experimental  work, 
which  must  cost  money,  and,  moreover,  many 
applications  for  grants  are  received  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  may  be  most  useful,  but  which 
need  gifts  and  not  loans. 

The  Association  is  inter-denominational  and 
designed  to  co-operate  with  all  Protestant  Mis¬ 
sions,  whether  British,  American,  or  Foreign. 

While  the  promotion  of  the  industrial  side  of 
Missionary  work  is  the  special  feature  of  the 
Association,  the  still  greater  importance  of  the 
Spiritual  Work  of  Missions  is  fully  recognized, 
and  the  greatest  care  will  be  taken  to  preserve 
the  Spiritual  character  of  the  work,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  secular  element  at  any  time  assuming 
too  great  an  importance. 


Che  Need 

At  a  conference  held  in  May  last  in  the  Board 
Room  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  in  New  York,  at  which  most  of  the  leading 
Missionary  Boards  were  represented,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  by  those  present  that  'In¬ 
dustrial  work  on  a  thoroughly  sound  commercial 


basis  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  robust 
development  of  the  zvork  of  Foreign  Missions." 

The  opinions  of  Missionaries  and  others,  as 
expressed  to  the  Industrial  Missions  Aid  Society 
of  London,  established  for  the  same  objects  as 
this  Association,  and  appended  to  this  pamphlet, 
set  forth  the  need  there  is  for  such  a  work  as 
the  Association  hopes  to  accomplish. 


Che  Methods 

The  Association  will  endeavor  to  accomplish 
its  objects  by  adopting  the  following  methods: 

ist.  By  assisting  financially  and  otherwise  in 
the  inauguration  and  development  of  self-support¬ 
ing  Industrial  Missionary  operations  in  foreign 
fields,  in  order  to  find,  as  far  as  may  be  reason¬ 
ably  possible,  a  means  of  livelihood  for  Mission 
adherents,  thus  helping  them  to  become  a  vigor¬ 
ous,  self-supporting  Christian  community. 

(This  Is  a  source  of  Immense  perplexity  to  Mis¬ 
sionaries  having  converts  who  have  been  deprived 
of  their  previous  means  of  existence  on  accepting 
Christ,  or  scholars  arriving  at  that  time  of  life  when 
they  must  earn  their  own  living.) 

2d.  By  inaugurating  and  maintaining  subsidiary 
industrial  or  commercial  organizations  in  the 
home  land  to  effect  the  following  objects: 

(a)  To  be  the  means  of  making  known  the 
Association  and  its  objects  to  American  Chris¬ 
tians. 

N-  B. — If  this  Association  is  to  assume  such  a 
position  that  It  shall  be  a  real  benefit  to  Missions. 
It  must  itself  be  strong,  financially  and  otherwise.  In 
order  to  get  strong,  it  must  he  widely  known.  But 
i<>  make  it  widely  known  costs  a  great  deal  of  money 
for  advertising,  circulars,  pumphlets,  etc.  If  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  such  depots  as  the  English  Society  has  in 
London  for  the  sale  of  Mission-made  and  other  goods. 
It  could  advertise  Its  own  goods  and  (lie  object  of  the 
Association  at  the  same  time,  and  the  cost  of  the 
advertising  would  lie  recouped  by  the  profits  on  the 
sale  of  goods  resulting  from  the  advertisements. 

(/>)  To  make  a  market  in  the  Home  Land  for 
articles  manufactured  in  Missionary  lands,  and 
especially  for  those  manufactured  in  Missionary 
Stations. 

(c)  To  train  and  test  candidates  desiring  to 
devote  themselves  in  foreign  lands  to  Missionary 


Industrial  operations  on  self-supporting  lines  in 
connection  with  this  Association. 

(d)  To  make  profits  to  be  expended  in  for¬ 
warding  the  purposes  of  the  Association. 

(e)  To  be  in  every  case  a  center  of  indus¬ 
trial  Missionary  enterprise  in  connection  with 
this  Association. 

3d.  By  receiving  donations,  or  capital,  for  in¬ 
vestment,  or  loans  on  which  reasonable  interest 
will  be  paid,  to  be  utilized  for  the  general  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Association  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Trustees. 

The  Association  will  adopt  any  such  other 
methods  which  may  be  considered  wise  and 
right  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  confirmed  if 
desirable  by  the  Advisory  Council,  and  which  it 
may  be  anticipated  will  directly  or  indirectly 
assist  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  of  the 
Association. 


Cbc  Scope 

The  possibilities  for  extension,  which  may  be 
of  the  utmost  utility  to  Missions  and  Mission¬ 
aries  all  over  the  world,  and  which  may  at  the 
same  time  be  both  self-supporting  and  profitable, 
is  limited  only  by  the  men  and  means  available 
for  the  purpose.  Practically  the  scope  is  unlim¬ 
ited.  As  the  work  extends,  it  should  by  degrees 
become  entirely  independent  of  donations,  and 
consequently  no  burden  to  the  Christian  public, 
but  directly  and  indirectly  a  source  of  financial 
strength  to  other  Missions. 

The  Association  will,  however,  at  all  times  be 
a  useful  channel  for  the  placing  in  the  most 
deserving  quarters  in  the  Missionary  Field,  of  the 
free-will  offering  of  Christian  people. 

There  is  a  distinct  limit  to  the  number  of 
Missionaries  who  can  be  supported  by  contribu¬ 
tions,  and  this  limit  seems  almost  to  have  been 
reached,  but  there  need  be  no  limit  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Industrial  Missionaries  who  earn  their 
own  living. 

Capital  to  an  almost  indefinite  amount  can  be 
most  usefully  employed  for  the  purpose  of  loans 
or  mortgages  to  Missionaries  for  building  or 


other  purposes  at  moderate  rates  of  interest,  and 
yet  with  undoubted  security. 

While,  however,  the  scope  for  the  operations 
of  the  Association  are  so  large,  the  greatest 
caution  will  of  course  be  exercised  to  avoid  over¬ 
burdening  the  Association  at  its  commencement, 
either  by  expenses  or  responsibilities  of  any  kind. 

The  Students’  Volunteer  Movement,  addressed 
to  university  students,  who  number  thousands 
only,  and  who  in  most  cases  would  be  necessarily 
dependent  on  Missionary  Societies  for  their 
support,  has  been  highly  successful,  and  accom¬ 
plished  much  good ;  but  an  even  larger  field 
of  usefulness  might  be  developed  by  appealing 
to  the  professional  and  industrial  classes,  who 
number  millions,  and  who  could  be  self-support¬ 
ing. 


Looms  for  Rug  Weaving,  Ahmednagar,  India 


Qlhat  Others  Hrc  Doing 

Industrial  work,  such  as  that  suggested  in 
this  pamphlet,  has  been  carried  on  in  Mangalore, 
Palghat,  Calicut,  and  other  places  in  India,  as 
well  as  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  for  many 
years  past,  by  the  Basle  (German)  Mission,  with 
the  best  results.  The  influence  of  the  Godly 
factory  managers  on  Mission  adherents  has  been 
"incalculable  for  good,"  and  financially  the  In¬ 
dustrial  side  of  the  Mission  has  for  many  years 
handed  over  to  the  Spiritual  work,  profits,  after 
paying  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital  invested, 
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amounting  to  from  $40,000  to  $50,000  per  annum. 
The  roofing  tiles  made  by  the  above  Mission  are 
in  great  demand  all  over  India  for  the  best  new 
buildings  for  Government  and  private  use,  and 
their  cloth  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
obtainable. 

Why  should  not  these  results  be  multiplied 
throughout  all  Missionary  Fields  by  means  of 
this  Association? 

The  Industrial  Missions  Aid  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don  has  also  aided  in  the  solution  of  the  great 
problems  affecting  industrial  work  as  connected 
with  Missionary  operations. 

This  Society  has  established  in  Ahmednagar, 
India,  a  factory  for  the  production  of  rugs,  in 
connection  with  the  American  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Foreign  Missions,  which  employs 
about  200  hands.  With  further  means  of  exten¬ 
sion,  so  that  the  output  can  be  doubled,  and  other 
industries  established,  it  is  expected  that  the 
industries  of  Ahmednagar  will  not  only  be  self- 
supporting,  but  profitable,  and  an  object  lesson 
to  the  whole  of  the  Missionary  Field. 

The  English  Society  also  employs  several 
hundred  persons,  through  Missionaries  in  various 
stations,  American  as  well  as  English,  in  India, 
China,  Africa,  West  Indies,  Eastern  Europe,  and 
other  parts,  in  “Home  Industries,"  making  em¬ 
broideries,  laces,  preserves,  etc.,  which  are  sold 
through  depots,  established  for  the  purpose,  in 
London  and  elsewhere. 

The  work  already  accomplished  by  the  London 
Society  is  a  mere  commencement  compared  to 
the  unlimited  possibilities  which  exist,  and  much 
of  this  working  having  been  carried  out  in  con¬ 
nection  with  American  Missions,  the  Christian 
public  of  the  United  States  is  invited  to  co¬ 
operate  in  establishing  much  other  similar  work 
which  greatly  needs  to  be  undertaken.  Urgent 
invitations  have  been  received  from  Agra,  Raj- 
pootana,  Travancore,  Poona,  Jalna,  Aurungabad, 
Sholapur,  Ahmedabad,  Ceylon,  Western  Africa, 
Singapore,  China,  and  other  places,  many  of 
which  come  from  American  Missions.  This  pro¬ 
posed  American  Association  will  take  an  active 
part  in  some  of  the  above  schemes,  in  cordial 


co-operation  with  the  London  Society  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  arranged. 

It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  that  American 
Christian  Capitalists  should  listen  to  the  appeals 
of  American  Missionaries,  and  take  their  part 
in  this  good  work.  American  Missions  should 
not  be  dependent  for  their  industrial  necessities 
on  the  good  offices  of  English  Christians,  but 
England  and  America  should  proceed  in  cordial 
co-operation  in  the  solution  of  these  great  Mis¬ 
sionary  problems,  which  have  been  so  largely 
adopted  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  in  the  name  and 
for  the  sake  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  the 
benefit  and  advancement,  temporal  and  Spiritual, 
of  the  huge  population  of  the  Orient,  and  the 
doubly  dark  inhabitants  of  the  great  African 
Continent. 


W  ltli  the  objects  of  tbe  scheme  every  In¬ 
telligent  Christian  must  sympathize.  To  de¬ 
vote  business  talent  and  capital  In  this  spirit 
and  on  these  principles  to  a  business  of  this 
sort.  Is  to  inaugurate  an  Ideal  form  of  Chris¬ 
tian  commercial  enterprise,  and  we  hope  yet  to 
witness  in  its  success  another  noble  fruitage 
of  the  Gospel.” 

Review  of  the  ••Missionary  Record  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church” 
of  Scotland. 

When  the  same  scheme  was  put  before  Hritlsb 
Christians. 
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Che  following  appreciations  of  the  work  of  the 
London  Society  are  evidence  of  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  work  this  Hssociation  is  designed 
to  accomplish ; 

Che  following  document  was  received  bv  Mr.  fry  from 
the  Hm.-ncin  Board  of  Commissioners  for  foreign 
Missions : 

To  the  Friends  of  the  American  Board  : 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  introduce  Mr.  H.  W. 

Fry.  founder  of  the  Industrial  Missions  Aid 
Society  of  London.  Mr.  Fry  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  this  Society  since  its  organization 
as  its  practical  director  and  head.  The  recent 
deputation  of  the  American  Board  to  India 
met  the  officers  of  this  Society  and  some  of 
Its  directors  at  Its  rooms  in  London  and  later 
saw  no  little  of  Its  work  in  India  This  depu¬ 
tation  heartily  endorsed  the  work  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  and  Mr.  Fry,  its  founder. 

The  Missionaries  of  the  American  Board  at 
Ahmednngar,  where  this  Society  has  been  car¬ 
rying  on  operations  for  some  years,  In  a  com¬ 
munication  dnted  January  23.  1003.  and  signed 
l»y  nil  the  male  Missionaries  of  that  station 
and  vicinity,  warmly  approved  of  the  Society 
and  Its  operations.  I)r.  Charles  Cuthbert 
Hall,  the  recent  Barrows-Haskell  lecturer  in 
India,  ns  well  as  His  Excellency,  Lord  North- 
cote,  Governor  of  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
gave  this  Society  and  Mr.  Fry  their  hearty 
endorsement. 

We  would  therefore  commend  this  work  to 
American  friends  of  Industrial  training  for 
people  in  non-Christian  lands.  The  labors  of 
this  Society  are  supplementary  to  the  work 
which  our  Missionaries  are  attempting  to  do 
In  the  way  of  Industrial  training,  and  which 
seems  essential  In  order  to  give  that  training 
practical  value  to  the  Christian  communities. 

We  remain, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Samuel  B.  Capen, 

James  L.  Barton. 

The  London  Society  has  been  recognized  as  a 
useful  Institution  by  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  by 
King  Edward,  and  by  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Sir  Mancherjee  Bhownagree,  K.  C.  S.  I.,  in 
his  speech  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  on 
November  io,  1902,  referred  to  the  work  of  the 
Society  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the 
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American  Marathi  Mission,  in  Ahmednagar,  as 
an  “object  lesson  which  might  be  very  widely 
imitated.” 

Bis  excellency  Lord  Northeotc,  Governor  of  the  Bombav 
presidency,  in  an  autograph  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  f>.  <n. 
fry,  the  founder  of  the  Industrial  Missions  Hid  Society, 
says: 

"As  I  understand  you  are  about  to  leave 
India  for  a  time  on  a  visit  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  I  take  the  opportunity 
to  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  the  excellent 
work  you  have  done  In  connection  with  the 
Native  Technical  School  at  Ahmednagar.  The 
manufactory  established  there  Is  of  great  value 
to  the  boys,  and  the  quality  of  their  work 
highly  satisfactory.  Personally  I  sympathize 
keenly  with  every  attempt  to  establish  manu¬ 
factures  In  India  upon  a  sound  basis,  to  ren¬ 
der  the  population  of  this  country  less  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  on  agriculture  for  their  sub¬ 
sistence.  The  Government  of  Bombay  will  al¬ 
ways  regard  such  Institutions  as  that  of 
Ahmednagar  with  the  keenest  Interest  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  I  shall  be  truly  glad  If  you  are  able 
to  receive  any  assistance  toward  Its  develop¬ 
ment  from  your  American  or  British  friends." 

Cbc  “  Indian  ttlimcss,"  Calcutta, 

the  organ  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
In  America,  after  publishing  In  extanso  the 
orlginul  circular  describing  the  scheme,  adds : 

“In  commendation  of  the  above  It  may  be 
said  : 

"1.  It  does  not  purpose  to  make  a  mixture 
of  business  uud  benevolence. 

"2.  It  proposes  to  give  assistance  to  busi¬ 
ness  projects  of  business  men  In  a  business 
manner. 

"3.  The  ultimate  object  Is  a  good  one,  viz., 
making  or  earning  money  to  aid  Mission 
work  In  foreign  lands.” 

Bishop  Cboburn 

(Methodist  Episcopal  Church  In  America.) 

“The  Idea  upon  which  the  Industrial  Mis- 
sinus  Aid  Society  Is  based  Is  not  only  a  noble 
one.  l»ut  Its  plan  of  operation  Is  practical,  and 
Its  promise  of  usefulness  very  great  indeed." 

Mr  BeU  Cbarclain 

writes  from  Benguelln.  West  Africa  :  “Like 
my  friend  Bishop  Thohurn.  I  had  for  many 
years  lieen  thinking  and  speaking  of  Just  such 
an  organisation,  end  like  another  Indian  Mis¬ 
sionary  consider  your  effort  to  be  an  answer 


to  a  world  wide  prayer,  and  the  realization,  in 
part  at  least,  of  the  long-cherished  hopes  of 
a  uost  of  practical  Missionaries,  not  to  speak 
of  the  unconscious,  unuttered  longing  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  natives,  everywhere  sighing  and  groan¬ 
ing  for  some  means  to  bridge  the  gulf  that 
separates  them  from  the  civilized  white  man." 

Rf3olution  of  the  Corresponding  Committee  of  the 
Chureb  Missionary  Society  in  panjab  and  Sindh,  India. 

"The  Corresponding  Committee  having  con¬ 
sidered  the  proposals  of  the  Industrial  Mis¬ 
sions  Aid  Society,  are  of  opinion  that  such  a 
scheme  of  industry,  efficiently  carried  out, 
would  be  likely  to  prove  of  great  benefit  in¬ 
directly  to  Christian  Missions.” 

Resolution  of  the  Madras  Missionary  Conference 

"This  Conference,  having  heard  Mr.  II.  \V. 
Fry,  co-founder  of  the  Industrial  Missions  Aid 
Society,  expresses  its  warm  sympathy  with  the 
alms  and  methods  of  the  Society,  as  sketched 
by  him,  and  its  belief  that,  under  Divine  bless¬ 
ing,  it  will  prove  to  lie  a  most  valuable  auxili¬ 
ary  to  the  operations  of  the'  various  Missionary 
Societies  In  South  India,  especially  in  stimu¬ 
lating  habits  of  Industry  among  our  converts, 
and  in  developing  self-support  nmong  our 
churches." 

Resolution  of  the  tUcsleyan  Methodist  South  India 
Synod  at  Bangalore. 

"That  tills  Synod  had  heard  with  pleasure 
Mr  Fry  expound  the  principles  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Missions  Aid  Society,  that  it  believes  the 
Society  Is  calculated  to  he  of  much  use  to 
Missions  in  India,  and  offers  him  its  heartiest 
sympathy  in  the  work  he  lias  started.’ 


Cdhy  the  H9iociation  Should  Be  fjelped 

Because  experience  has  proved  the  practicability 
and  usefulness  of  Industrial  Missions  in  the  For¬ 
eign  Field. 

Because  it  is  a  means  of  finding  employment 
for  Native  Converts,  who  frequently  suffer  perse¬ 
cution  and  the  loss  of  all  things  on  accepting 
Christianity,  and  also  of  providing  a  means  of  live¬ 
lihood  for  famine  orphans. 


Because  it  relieves  the  Missionary  by  organizing 
Industries  and  providing  the  necessary  capital 
and  business  management,  thus  by  its  aid,  the 
Missionary  is  enabled  to  devote  all  his  time  to  his 
Spiritual  work. 

Because  industrial  work  should  not  only  be 
self-supporting,  but  also  a  means  of  increasing 
the  funds  available  for  the  development  of  Mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise,  and  consequently  a  support 
instead  of  a  burden  to  Christian  Churches. 

Because  industrial  work  in  the  Mission  Field 
teaches  the  natives  that  honest  labor  is  dignified 
and  ennobling. 

Because  a  Native  Convert  may  thus  become 
independent  and  a  supporter  of  the  Mission  instead 
of  a  burden  to  it. 

Because  in  some  countries  closed  to  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  Industrial  work  is  the  key  that  will  open  the 
way  to  the  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Because  there  is  no  nobler  means  by  which  one 
may  “trade  with”  one,  two,  or  five  talents, 
whether  of  time,  or  means,  or  commercial  ability, 
and  make  them  “other  five,"  two,  or  one,  than 
in  substantially  building  up  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth. 

Because  it  is  a  means  by  which  gifts  can  be 
made  continually  reproductive,  and  hence  more 
profitable,  while  capital  can  be  invested  and 
bring  in  interest  while  employed  in  work  which, 
as  a  Christian,  one  must  approve.  A  vast  amount 
of  Christian  wealth  now  buried  in  a  napkin,  ought 
by  this  means  to  be  used  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 

Because,  finally,  Paul,  the  model  Missionary, 
was  an  Industrial  Missionary  (see  Acts  xviii.  3; 
Acts  xx.  34;  1  Cor.  iv.  12:  1  Thess.  ii.  9;  2 
Thess.  iii.  8-9).  The  sooner  and  the  more  com¬ 
pletely  we  get  on  Industrial  lines  in  Missionary 
enterprise,  the  sooner  we  shall  conform  to  the 
most  perfect  model  set  before  us  in  God's  Word. 


Hppcal 

Finally  the  Committee  submit  that  there  is  no 
Agency  that  has  in  the  past,  or  that  probably 
will  in  the  future,  do  more  as  Pioneers  to  open 
out  new  markets,  and  prepare  uncivilized  people 
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and  countries  for  the  advent  of  Commerce,  or 
to  raise  those  already  partially  civilized,  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  commercial  world,  than  the 
Missionary  Agency;  but  to  complete  its  utility 
it  needs  and  is  appealing  for  the  co-operation  of 
the  commercial  and  industrial  world.  Looking  at 
matters  from  the  merely  mundane  point  of  view, 
it  is  therefore  only  reasonable  that  Commerce 
should  support  Missionary  enterprise,  but  look¬ 
ing  at  things  from  the  highest  and  noblest  stand¬ 
point,  Commerce  may  be  made  as  truly  a  Mis¬ 
sionary  work  as  preaching. 

‘‘Trade  follows  the  flag,"  but  the  flag  follows 
the  Missionary,  and  all  three  ought  to  be  linked 
together,  the  one  auxiliary  to  the  other,  with  the 
noble  aim  of  not  only  extending  Commerce  and 
civilization,  but  of  extending  at  the  same  time, 
the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Committee  therefore  specially  appeal  to 
Laymen,  to  Commercial  men  and  Commercial 
firms,  as  well  as  to  professional  men,  mechanics 
and  other  lay  men  and  women,  that  they  will 
unite  themselves  with  this  auxiliary  Missionary 
Association  and  support  it  financially  and  with 
their  counsel  and  influence,  and  where  possible 
with  their  personal  service,  in  order  that  the 
work  of  the  Missionary  Societies  may  be  strength¬ 
ened,  vivified  and  popularized. 

To  enable  the  Association  to  be  effectively  put 
before  the  Christian  public,  the  Committee  de¬ 
sire  to  raise  at  once  an  “Inaugural  Fund"  of 
$10,000  or  upwards,  with  which  to  meet  pre¬ 
liminary  expenses  of  all  kinds,  and  to  be,  in 
short,  the  “capital"  with  which  to  start  the  en¬ 
terprise.  This  sum  may  be  partly  donated  and 
partly  loaned  for  this  special  purpose  at  4  per 
cent,  interest,  to  be  repayable  when  the  Society  is 
fully  established.  As  soon  as  this  amount  is  re¬ 
ceived  or  guaranteed  the  Association  will  be 
incorporated  in  accordance  with  the  best  legal 
advice,  and  a  Board  of  Trustees  will  be  formed, 
proper  offices  will  be  taken,  and  the  usual  execu¬ 
tive  officials  appointed. 

Donations  towards  the  “  Inaugural  Fund  ”  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  pamphlet, 
and  for  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  will  be  gratefully  received. 
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Information  as  to  investments,  rates  of  inter¬ 
est  and  terms  of  repayment  of  loans,  and  other 
details,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr. 
H.  W.  Fry,  Room  818,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York,  where  all  correspondence  should  for  the 
present  be  addressed. 

It  is  urgently  desired  that  contributions  may  be 
generous,  as  it  is  impossible  to  engage  really  ex¬ 
pert  assistance,  which,  as  American  commercial 
men  will  readily  admit,  is,  humanly  speaking, 
the  best  economy,  if  the  work  of  the  Association 
is  to  be  efficiently  conducted. 


Native  Christian  Rut;  Weaver 
Ahmcdnagar,  India 
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and  countries  for  the  advent  of  Commerce,  or 
to  raise  those  already  partially  civilized,  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  commercial  world,  than  the 
Missionary  Agency;  but  to  complete  its  utility 
it  needs  and  is  appealing  for  the  co-operation  of 
the  commercial  and  industrial  world.  Looking  at 
matters  from  the  merely  mundane  point  of  view, 
it  is  therefore  only  reasonable  that  Commerce 
should  support  Missionary  enterprise,  but  look¬ 
ing  at  things  from  the  highest  and  noblest  stand¬ 
point,  Commerce  may  be  made  as  truly  a  Mis¬ 
sionary  work  as  preaching. 

"Trade  follows  the  flag,”  but  the  flag  follows 
the  Missionary,  and  all  three  ought  to  be  linked 
together,  the  one  auxiliary  to  the  other,  with  the 
noble  aim  of  not  only  extending  Commerce  and 
civilization,  but  of  extending  at  the  same  time, 
the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Committee  therefore  specially  appeal  to 
Laymen,  to  Commercial  men  and  Commercial 
firms,  as  well  as  to  professional  men,  mechanics 
and  other  lay  men  and  women,  that  they  will 
unite  themselves  with  this  auxiliary  Missionary 
Association  and  support  it  financially  and  with 
their  counsel  and  influence,  and  where  possible 
with  their  personal  service,  in  order  that  the 
work  of  the  Missionary  Societies  may  be  strength¬ 
ened,  vivified  and  popularized. 

To  enable  the  Association  to  be  effectively  put 
before  the  Christian  public,  the  Committee  de¬ 
sire  to  raise  at  once  an  “  Inaugural  Fund  "  of 
$10,000  or  upwards,  with  which  to  meet  pre¬ 
liminary  expenses  of  all  kinds,  and  to  be,  in 
short,  the  “capital"  with  which  to  start  the  en¬ 
terprise.  This  sum  may  be  partly  donated  and 
partly  loaned  for  this  special  purpose  at  4  per 
cent,  interest,  to  be  repayable  when  the  Society  is 
fully  established.  As  soon  as  this  amount  is  re¬ 
ceived  or  guaranteed  the  Association  will  be 
incorporated  in  accordance  with  the  best  legal 
advice,  and  a  Board  of  Trustees  will  be  formed, 
proper  offices  will  be  taken,  and  the  usual  execu¬ 
tive  officials  appointed. 

Donations  towards  the  “  Inaugural  Fund  ”  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  pamphlet, 
and  for  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  will  be  gratefully  received. 


Information  as  to  investments,  rates  of  inter¬ 
est  and  terms  of  repayment  of  loans,  and  other 
details,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr. 
H.  W.  Fry,  Room  818,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York,  where  all  correspondence  should  for  the 
present  be  addressed. 

It  is  urgently  desired  that  contributions  may  be 
generous,  as  it  is  impossible  to  engage  really  ex¬ 
pert  assistance,  which,  as  American  commercial 
men  will  readily  admit,  is,  humanly  speaking, 
the  best  economy,  if  the  work  of  the  Association 
is  to  be  efficiently  conducted. 
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Ch<  Objects 

The  main  object  of  the  Industrial  Missions 
Association  of  America  is,  by  the  inauguration 
and  maintenance  of  auxiliary  industrial  opera¬ 
tions,  to  co-operate  with  any  approved  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Missionary  Society  in  their  efforts  to  extend 
the  Kingdom  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
dark  places  of  the  earth. 

Another  special  object  of  the  Association  is, 
that  as  soon  as  possible  its  work  should  be  wholly 
self-supporting  and  independent  of  donations. 

An  Industrial  Missionary,  like  a  Medical  Mis¬ 
sionary,  is  better  understood  by  the  generality 
of  natives  than  an  Evangelistic  Missionary.  The 
benefits  of  a  Medical  Mission,  however,  appeal 
to  a  man  once  in  say  five  years,  whereas  the 
benefits  of  an  Industrial  Mission  appeal  to  him 
every  day  of  his  life,  and  if  every  Industrial  Mis¬ 
sionary  is,  as  he  should  be,  an  Evangelist  as  well, 
he  may  be  a  great  power  for  good.  There  are 
many  men  and  women  who  would  not  be  suit¬ 
able  as  Evangelistic  Missionaries,  who  would  be 
most  useful  as  self-supporting  Industrial  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  no  burden  to  anyone.  It  will  be 
an  object  of  this  Association  to  find  and  utilize 
such  persons  at  home  and  abroad. 

From  the  Missionary  point  of  view  such  indus¬ 
tries  as  the  Society  propose  to  initiate  will  be 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  will  meet  a  long 
felt  and  urgent  need,  by  providing  employment 
for  the  native  population  in  general,  and  for 
native  converts,  and  scholars  from  orphanages 
as  they  grow  into  manhood.  Missionaries  in 
India,  and  the  Indian  Government  also,  have  felt 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  dealing  with  such  cases 
and  providing  the  native  Christians  with  suitable 
employment.  The  same  difficulty  exists  in  almost 
every  Missionary  Field. 

From  the  financial  standpoint  the  project  is 
also  encouraging.  In  many  parts  the  rate  of  pay 
for  labor  is  low,  materials  of  many  kinds  of 
manufactures  are  readily  obtainable,  and  Asiatic 
workers  when  properly  trained  and  controlled  are 
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frequently  very  efficient  workmen,  and  produce 
very  effective  and  attractive  art  and  other  manu¬ 
factures,  at  prices  that  should,  on  a  proper  com¬ 
mercial  basis,  make  the  undertaking  self-sup¬ 
porting  and  remunerative. 

An  important  object  of  the  Association  will  he 
to  establish  depots  (as  separate  concerns)  in 
New  York  and  other  centers,  and  carry  on  busi¬ 
ness  as  manufacturers,  importers  and  dealers  in 
carpets,  embroideries,  hammered  metal  work  and 
many  other  productions  of  Missionary  lands, 
especially  such  articles  as  may  he  produced  at 
Missionary  stations.  The  sale  will  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  Missionary  productions,  as  it  will  be 
necessary  to  supplement  the  supply  which  can  be 
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received  from  Missionary  stations  by  other  sim¬ 
ilar  articles  imported  or  purchased,  as  neither 
the  quantity,  nor  the  quality,  nor  the  variety,  neces¬ 
sary  to  stock  good  stores,  can  as  yet  be  obtained 
from  purely  Missionary  sources.  These  depots 
will,  however,  serve  many  purposes,  in  advertis¬ 
ing  the  Association,  making  a  market  for  Mis¬ 
sionary  productions,  making  profits  in  home  lands 
which  can  be  expended  on  Mission  Fields,  and  as 
centers  for  Industrial  Missionary  enterprise. 

It  is  also  proposed,  as  way  may  open,  to  estab¬ 
lish  depots  in  suitable  Missionary  centers,  to  sup¬ 
ply  Missionaries  and  others  with  their  require¬ 
ments. 

While  the  Association  will  reserve  the  right  to 
engage  in  any  kind  of  commerce  or  industry 
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.should  occasion  demand,  yet  the  thought  is  rather 
to  engage  in  Retail  business  than  other  kind  in 
the  Home  markets,  in  order  to  effect  the  objects 
previously  mentioned. 

Another  special  object  of  the  Association  will 
be  to  encourage  the  erection  of  factories  in  vari¬ 
ous  Missionary  centers  where  goods  which  are 
now  imported  by  that  country  can  be  manufac¬ 
tured  and  find  a  local  and  profitable  market. 
These  factories  will,  however,  be  entirely  distinct 
as  organizations  from  this  Association. 

Household  industries  in  which  women  as  well 
as  men  will  be  able  to  follow  their  art  or  craft 
in  their  own  homes  will  be  encouraged  in  locali¬ 
ties  where  factories  will  not  be  so  easily  or  pru¬ 
dently  established.  Large  numbers  of  dependent 
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people,  men  and  women,  may  thus  be  enabled  to 
become  independent  and  self-supporting,  and  so 
raised  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  and  made  a 
source  of  strength  instead  of  a  burden,  to  the 
community. 

The  Association  is  assured  in  advance  of  the 
support  and  co-operation  of  the  Missionary  fra¬ 
ternity,  and  although  the  enterprise  is  intended 
to  be  entirely  outside  the  scope  of  actual  Mis¬ 
sionary  work — the  work  of  the  Association  com¬ 
mencing  where  the  preparatory  work  of  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  ceases — yet  the  co-operation  of  Mission¬ 
aries.  in  the  earlier  stages  especially  of  any 
enterprise,  will  be  of  great  value.  The  technical 
education  of  their  adherents  which  reasonably 
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comes  within  the  province  of  Missionaries,  is 
very  often  rendered  useless,  unless  some  indus: 
tries,  such  as  the  Association  proposes  to  estab¬ 
lish,  exist  in  which  the  workers,  when  efficient, 
can  find  employment.  The  government  of  India 
and  Ceylon,  and  other  places,  have  the  same 
difficulty  to  contend  with,  and  are  desirous  of  the 
same  kind  of  assistance  as  this  Association  pro¬ 
poses  to  give  to  Missions. 

1  he  Association  will  specially  avoid  trespassing 
on  the  legitimate  sphere  of  work  of  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Societies  in  their  various  fields  of  labor 
abroad,  and  it  will  also  specially  avoid  appealing 
to  Churches  of  any  denomination  for  financial 
assistance,  it  being  understood  between  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  various  Missionary  Boards  who 
express  approval  of  the  objects  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  that  it  shall  appeal  for  funds  direct  from 
the  Christian  public.  Express  invitations  from 
ministers  may,  however,  be  accepted  by  the  As¬ 
sociation,  but  should  any  question  arise  on  any 
points  of  comity  as  between  this  Association  and 
the  Missionary  Boards,  it  shall  be  decided  by 
submission  to  the  Advisory  Council  which  will 
include  many  officials  of  the  Boards. 

The  Commercial  community  will  not  be  slow  to 
realize  that  “Industry”  or  “Industries”  should, 
wherever  possible,  be  a  keynote  of  Missionary 
enterprise.  There  is  great  scope  in  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Fields  for  self-supporting  industrial  laymen 
—engineers,  mechanics,  agriculturists,  needle- 
workers,  and  others— both  men  and  women. 
What  would  ministers  in  the  Home  Lands  do 
without  their  lay  helpers?  The  need  for  them 
is  just  as  urgent  in  many  a  Mission  Station,  and 
yet  they  need  be  no  financial  burden  upon  the 
Mission. 


fundamental  principles 

From  the  material  point  of  view,  the  principle 
of  self-support  takes  precedence.  Everything 
must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  arranged  on  the 
highest  commercial  principles,  as  these  alone  are 
sound  and  wholesome.  Sentiment  (as  apart  from 
principle)  must  ever  be  discarded  in  favor  of 
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practical  common  sense.  If  the  industries  estab¬ 
lished  are  self-supporting  there  is  no  limit  to 
their  possible  expansion  and  multiplication. 

No  native  worker  is  to  receive  a  privilege 
above  another  merely  because  he  calls  himself 
a  Christian. 

A  professed  Christian  is  expected  to  be  a 
better  man  than  he  was  as  a  heathen.  This 
is  his  only  claim  for  preference. 

Favoring  is  bribery.  A  fair  field  and  no  favor 
is  the  principle  adopted,  whether  to  professed 
Christian  or  professed  pagan;  but  whether  one 
or  the  other,  all  workers  come  under,  and  must 
remain  under,  Christian  influence. 

No  scheme  will  be  entertained  which  does  not 
aim  to  benefit  Missionary  enterprise,  and  appear 
hkcly  to  be  financially  sound,  and  in  which  capi¬ 
tal  may  be  invested  with  a  good  prospect  of  its 
being  secure,  and  of  its  paying  reasonable  inter¬ 
est  to  the  investor. 

At  the  same  time  the  Association  must  under¬ 
take  considerable  pioneer  and  experimental  work; 
which  must  cost  money,  and,  moreover,  many 
applications  for  grants  are  received  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  may  be  most  useful,  but  which 
need  gifts  and  not  loans. 

The  Association  is  inter-denominational  and 
designed  to  co-operate  with  all  Protestant  Mis¬ 
sions,  whether  British,  American,  or  Foreign. 

While  the  promotion  of  the  industrial  side  of 
Missionary  work  is  the  special  feature  of  the 
Association,  the  still  greater  importance  of  the 
Spiritual  Work  of  Missions  is  fully  recognized, 
and  the  greatest  care  will  be  taken  to  preserve 
the  Spiritual  character  of  the  work,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  secular  element  at  any  time  assuming 
too  great  an  importance. 


'Cbc  Need 

At  a  conference  held  in  May  last  in  the  Board 
Room  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  in  New  York,  at  which  most  of  the  leading 
Missionary  Boards  were  represented,  it  was 
Unanimously  agreed  by  those  present  that  "In¬ 
dustrial  work  on  a  thoroughly  sound  commercial 
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basis  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  robust 
development  of  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions.” 

The  opinions  of  Missionaries  and  others,  as 
expressed  to  the  Industrial  Missions  Aid  Society 
of  London,  established  for  the  same  objects  as 
this  Association,  and  appended  to  this  pamphlet, 
set  forth  the  need  there  is  for  such  a  work  as 
the  Association  hopes  to  accomplish. 


Che  Methods 

The  Association  will  endeavor  to  accomplish 
its  objects  by  adopting  the  following  methods: 

ist.  By  assisting  financially  and  otherwise  in 
the  inauguration  and  development  of  self-support¬ 
ing  Industrial  Missionary  operations  in  foreign 
fields,  in  order  to  find,  as  far  as  may  be  reason¬ 
ably  possible,  a  means  of  livelihood  for  Mission 
adherents,  thus  helping  them  to  become  a  vigor¬ 
ous,  self-supporting  Christian  community. 

iTlils  Is  a  source  of  Immense  perplexity  to  Mis¬ 
sionaries  having  converts  who  have  been  deprived 
of  their  previous  means  of  existence  on  accepting 
Christ,  or  scholars  arriving  at  that  time  of  life  when 
they  must  cam  their  own  living.) 

2d.  By  inaugurating  and  maintaining  subsidiary 
industrial  or  commercial  organizations  in  the 
home  land  to  effect  the  following  objects: 

(o)  To  be  the  means  of  making  known  the 
Association  and  its  objects  to  American  Chris¬ 
tians. 

N.  B. — If  this  Association  Is  to  assume  such  a 
positlou  that  it  shall  be  n  real  benefit  to  Missions, 
it  must  itself  be  strony,  financially  and  otherwise.  In 
order  to  get  strong.  It  must  l>e  widely  known.  But 
to  make  It  widely  known  costs  n  great  deal  of  money 
for  advertising,  circulars,  pamphlets,  etc.  If  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  such  depots  as  the  Kngllsh  Society  has  In 
London  for  the  sale  of  Mission-made  and  other  goods. 
It  could  advertise  Its  own  goods  and  the  object  of  the 
Association  at  the  same  time,  and  the  cost  of  the 
advertising  would  Ik*  recouped  by  the  profits  on  the 
sale  of  goods  resulting  from  the  advertisements. 

( b )  To  make  a  market  in  the  Home  Land  for 
articles  manufactured  in  Missionary  lands,  and 
especially  for  those  manufactured  in  Missionary 
Stations. 

(r)  To  train  and  test  candidates  desiring  to 
devote  themselves  in  foreign  lands  to  Missionary 
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Industrial  operations  on  self-supporting  lines  in 
connection  with  this  Association. 

(d)  To  make  profits  to  be  expended  in  for¬ 
warding  the  purposes  of  the  Association. 

(c)  To  be  in  every  case  a  center  of  indus¬ 
trial  Missionary  enterprise  in  connection  with 
this  Association. 

3d.  By  receiving  donations,  or  capital,  for  in¬ 
vestment,  or  loans  on  which  reasonable  interest 
will  be  paid,  to  be  utilized  for  the  general  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Association  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Trustees. 

The  Association  will  adopt  any  such  other 
methods  which  may  be  considered  wise  and 
right  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  confirmed  if 
desirable  by  the  Advisory  Council,  and  which  it 
may  be  anticipated  will  directly  or  indirectly 
assist  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  of  the 
Association, 


Che  Scope 

The  possibilities  for  extension,  which  may  be 
of  the  utmost  utility  to  Missions  and  Mission¬ 
aries  all  over  the  world,  and  which  may  at  the 
same  time  be  both  self-supporting  and  profitable, 
js  limited  only  by  the  men  and  means  available 
for  the  purpose.  Practically  the  scope  is  unlim¬ 
ited.  As  lifts  work  extends,  it  should  by  degrees 
become  entirely  independent  of  donations,  and 
consequently  no  burden  to  the  Christian  public, 
but  directly  and  indirectly  a  source  of  financial 
strength  to  other  Missions. 

The  Association  will,  however,  at  all  times  be 
a  useful  channel  for  the  placing  in  the  most 
deserving  quarters  in  the  Missionary  Field,  of  the 
free-will  offering  of  Christian  people. 

There  is  a  distinct  limit  to  the  number  of 
Missionaries  who  can  be  supported  by  contribu¬ 
tions,  and  this  limit  seems  almost  to  have  been 
reached,  but  there  need  be  no  limit  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Industrial  Missionaries  who  earn  their 
own  living. 

Capital  to  an  almost  indefinite  amount  can  be 
most  usefully  employed  for  the  purpose  of  loans 
or  mortgages  to  Missionaries  for  building  or 
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other  purposes  at  moderate  rates  of  interest,  and 
yet  with  undoubted  security. 

While,  however,  the  scope  for  the  operations 
of  the  Association  are  so  large,  the  greatest 
caution  will  of  course  be  exercised  to  avoid  over¬ 
burdening  the  Association  at  its  commencement, 
either  by  expenses  or  responsibilities  of  any  kind. 

The  Students’  Volunteer  Movement,  addressed 
to  university  students,  who  number  thousands 
only,  and  who  in  most  cases  would  be  necessarily 
dependent  on  Missionary  Societies  for  their 
support,  has  been  highly  successful,  and  accom¬ 
plished  much  good ;  but  an  even  larger  field 
of  usefulness  might  be  developed  by  appealing 
to  the  professional  and  industrial  classes,  who 
number  millions,  and  who  could  be  self-support¬ 
ing. 


►-  U'MillL.U.  • 

I.ppms  for  Rug  Weaving,  Ahmctlnagar,  India 


<flbat  Others  Hrc  Doing 

Industrial  work,  such  as  that  suggested  in 
this  pamphlet,  has  been  carried  on  in  Mangalore, 
Palghat,  Calicut,  and  other  places  in  India,  as 
well  as  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  for  many 
years  past,  by  the  Basle  (German)  Mission,  with 
the  best  results.  The  influence  of  the  Godly 
factory  managers  on  Mission  adherents  has  been 
“incalculable  for  good,"  and  financially  the  In¬ 
dustrial  side  of  the  Mission  has  for  many  years 
handed  over  to  the  Spiritual  work,  profits,  after 
paying  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital  invested, 
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amounting  to  from  $40,000  to  $50,000  per  annum. 
The  roofing  tiles  made  by  the  above  Mission  are 
in  great  demand  all  over  India  for  the  best  new 
buildings  for  Government  and  private  use,  and 
their  cloth  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
obtainable. 

Why  should  not  these  results  be  multiplied 
throughout  all  Missionary  Fields  by  means  of 
this  Association? 

The  Industrial  Missions  Aid  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don  has  also  aided  in  the  solution  of  the  great 
problems  affecting  industrial  work  as  connected 
with  Missionary  operations. 

This  Society  has  established  in  Ahmednagar, 
India,  a  factory  for  the  production  of  rugs,  iri 
connection  with  the  American  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Foreign  Missions,  which  employs 
about  200  hands.  With  further  means  of  exten¬ 
sion,  so  that  the  output  can  be  doubled,  and  other 
industries  established,  it  is  expected  that  the 
industries  of  Ahmednagar  will  not  only  be  self- 
supporting,  but  profitable,  and  an  object  lesson 
to  the  whole  of  the  Missionary  Field. 

The  English  Society  also  employs  several 
hundred  persons,  through  Missionaries  in  various 
stations,.  American  as  well  as  English,  in  India. 
China,  Africa,  West  Indies,  Eastern  Europe,  and 
other  parts,  in  “Home  Industries,"  making  em: 
broideries,  laces,  preserves,  etc.,  which  are  sold 
through  depots,  established  for  the  purpose,  in 
London  and  elsewhere. 

The  work  already  accomplished  by  the  London 
Society  is  a  mere  commencement  compared  to 
the  unlimited  possibilities  which  exist,  and  much 
of  this  working  having  been  carried  out  in  con¬ 
nection  with  American  Missions,  the  Christian 
public  of  the  United  States  is  invited  to  co¬ 
operate  in  establishing  much  other  similar  work 
which  greatly  needs  to  be  undertaken.  Urgent 
invitations  have  been  received  from  Agra,  Raj- 
pootana,  Travancore,  Poona,  Jalna,  Aurungabad, 
Sholapur,  Ahmedabad,  Ceylon,  Western  Africa, 
Singapore,  China,  and  other  places,  many  of 
which  come  from  American  Missions.  This  pro¬ 
posed  American  Association  will  take  an  active 
part  in  some  of  the  above  schemes,  in  cordial 
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co-operation  with  the  London  Society  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  arranged. 

It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  that  American 
Christian  Capitalists  should  listen  to  the  appeals 
of  American  Missionaries,  and  take  their  part 
in  this  good  work.  American  Missions  should 
not  be  dependent  for  their  industrial  necessities 
on  the  good  offices  of  English  Christians,  but 
England  and  America  should  proceed  in  cordial 
co-operation  in  the  solution  of  these  great  Mis¬ 
sionary  problems,  which  have  been  so  largely 
adopted  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  in  the  name  and 
for  the  sake  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  the 
benefit  and  advancement,  temporal  and  Spiritual, 
of  the  huge  population  of  the  Orient,  and  the 
doubly  dark  inhabitants  of  the  great  African 
Continent. 


“With  the  objects  of  the  scheme  every  In¬ 
telligent  Christian  must  sympathize.  To  de¬ 
vote  business  talent  and  capital  In  this  spirit 
and  on  these  principles  to  a  business  of  this 
sort,  Is  to  inaugurate  an  Ideal  form  of  Chris¬ 
tian  commercial  enterprise,  and  we  hope  yet  to 
witness  In  Its  success  another  noble  fruitage 
Of  the  Gospel." 

Review  ok  tub  “Missionary  Record  of  the  4 
l 'n i ted  Presbyterian  Church" 
ok  Scotland. 

When  the  same  scheme  was  put  before  British 
Christians. 
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Che  following  appreciations  of  the  work  of  the 
London  Society  are  evidence  of  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  work  this  Hssociation  is  designed 
to  accomplish ; 

Cht  following  documjnt  was  received  by  jvir.  fry  from 
the  Hm:r(can  Board  of  Commissioners  for  foreign 
Missions : 

To  the  Friends  of  the  American  Board : 

It  gives  ns  pleasure  to  Introduce  Mr.  IT.  W. 

Fry,  founder  of  the  Industrial  Missions  Aid 
Society  of  London.  Mr.  Fry  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  this  Society  since  its  organization 
as  its  practical  director  and  head.  The  recent 
deputation  of  the  American  Board  to  India 
met -the  officers  of  this  Society  and  some  of 
Its  directors  at  its  rooms  in  London  nnd  later 
saw  no  little  of  its  work  in  India.  This  depu¬ 
tation  heartily  endorsed  the  work  of  the  So-  I 
clety  and  Mr.  Fry,  Its  founder. 

The  Missionaries  of  the  American  Board  at 
Ahmednagar,  where  tills  Society  lias  been  car¬ 
rying  on  operations  for  some  years,  in  a  com¬ 
munication  dated  January  23,  1003.  and  signed 
by  all  the  male  Missionaries  of  that  station 
nnd  vicinity,  warmly  approved  of  the  Society 
nnd  its  operations.  Dr.  Charles  Cutlibert 
Hall,  the  recent  Barrows-ITaskell  lecturer  in 
India,  ns  well  as  Ills  Excellency,  Lord  North- 
cote,  Governor  of  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
gave  this  Society  and  Mr.  Fry  their  hearty 
endorsement. 

We  would  therefore  commend  this  work  to 
American  friends  of  Industrial  trnining  for 
people  In  non-Christian  lands.  The  labors  of 
this  Society  are  supplementary  to  the  work 
which  our  Missionaries  are  attempting  to  do 
in  the  way  of  Industrial  training,  nnd  which 
seems  essential  in  order  to  give  that  trnining 
practical  value  to  the  Christian  communities. 

We  remain, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Samuel  B.  Capes, 

James  L.  B autos. 

The  London  Society  has  been  recognized  as  a 
useful  Institution  by  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  by 
King  Edward,  and  by  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

Sir  Mancherjee  Bhownagree,  K.  C.  S.  I.,  in 
his  speech  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  on 
November  10,  1902,  referred  to  the  work  of  the 
Society  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the 
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American  Marathi  Mission,  in  Alimednagar.  as 
an  “object  lesson  which  might  be  very  widely 
imitated.” 

Bis  excellency  Lord  Northcotc,  Governor  of  the  Bombay 
presidency,  In  an  autograph  letter  addressed  to  Mr»  B.  W. 
fry,  the  founder  of  the  Industrial  lesions  Hid  Society, 
says : 

"As  I  understand  you  are  about  to  leave  i 
India  for  a  time  on  a  visit  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  ITnited  States,  I  take  the  opportunity 
to  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  the  excellent 
work  you  have  done  in  connection  with  the 
Native  Technical  School  at  Alimednagar.  The 
manufactory  established  there  is  of  great  value 
to  the  boys,  and  the  quality  of  their  work 
highly  satisfactory.  Personally  I  sympathize 
keenly  with  every  attempt  to  establish  manu¬ 
factures  in  India  upon  a  sound  basis,  to  ren¬ 
der  the  population  of  this  country  less  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  on  agriculture  for  their  sub¬ 
sistence.  The  Government  of  Bombay  will  al¬ 
ways  regard  such  Institutions  ns  thnt  of 
Alimednagar  with  the  keenest  interest  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  I  shall  be  truly  glad  if  you  are  able 
to  receive  any  assistance  toward  its  develop¬ 
ment  from  your  American  or  British  friends." 

Cbc  “Indian  Witness,"  Calcutta, 

the  organ  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
In  America,  after  publishing  in  extenao  the 
original  circular  describing  the  scheme,  adds: 

"In  commendation  of  the  above  it  may  be 
said  : 

"1.  It  does  not  purpose  to  make  a  mixture 
of  business  and  benevolence. 

"2.  It  proposes  to  give  assistance  to  busi¬ 
ness  projects  of  business  men  in  a  business 
manner. 

"3.  The  ultimate  object  is  a  good  one,  viz., 
ranking  or  earning  money  to  aid  Mission 
work  In  foreign  lands."  j 

Ui9hop  Cbobum 

(Methodist  Episcopal  Church  In  America.) 

"The  Idea  upon  which  the  Industrial  Mis¬ 
sions  Aid  Society  is  based  Is  not  only  a  noble 
one,  hut  Its  plan  of  operation  is  practical,  and 
its  promise  of  usefulness  very  great  indeed." 

)Mr  Bell  Cbatclain 

writes  from  Benguella.  West  Africa  :  "Like 
my  friend  Bishop  Thoburn.  I  had  for  many 
years  l>een  thlnkiug  nnd  speaking  of  just  such 
an  organization,  and  like  nnotlier  Indian  Mis¬ 
sionary  consider  your  effort  to  be  an  answer 
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to  a  world-wide  prayer,  and  the  realization,  in 
part  at  least,  of  the  long-cherished  hopes  of 
a  host  of  practical  Missionaries,  not  to  speak 
of  the  unconscious,  unuttered  longing  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  natives,  everywhere  sighing  and  groan¬ 
ing  for  some  means  to  bridge  the  gulf  that 
separates  them  from  the  civilized  white  man.” 


R«93lut(on  of  the  CorreapJndlng  Committee  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  panjab  and  Sindh,  India. 

“The  Corresponding  Committee  having  con¬ 
sidered  the  proposals  of  the  Industrial  Mis¬ 
sions  Aid  Society,  are  of  opinion  that  such  a  I 
scheme  of  industry,  efficiently  carried  out, 
would  be  likely  to  prove  of  great  benefit  in¬ 
directly  to  Christian  Missions.’’  j 

Resolution  of  the  Madras  Missionary  Conference 

“This  Conference,  having  heard  Mr.  M.  W. 
Fr>\  co-founder  of  the  Industrial  Missions  Aid 
Society,  expresses  its  warm  sympathy  with  the 
alms  and  methods  of  the  Society,  as  sketched 
by  him,  and  its  belief  that,  under  Divine  bless-  | 
ing,  it  will  prove  to  be  a  most  valuable  auxili¬ 
ary  to  the  operations  of  the  various  Missionary 
Societies  in  South  India,  especially  in  stimu¬ 
lating  habits  of  Industry  among  our  converts, 
and  in  developing  self-support  among  our 
churches.”  _  , 


Resolution  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  South  India 
Synod  at  Bangalore. 

“That  this  Synod  had  heard  with  pleasure 
Mr.  Fry  expound  the  principles  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Missions  Aid  Society,  that  it  believes  the 
Society  is  calculated  to  be  of  much  use  to 
Missions  in  India,  and  offers  him  its  heartiest 
sympathy  in  the  work  he  has  sturted.” 


the  Haaoctation  Should  Be  f>dpcd 

Because  experience  has  proved  the  practicability 
and  usefulness  of  Industrial  Missions  in  the  For¬ 
eign  Field. 

Because  it  is  a  means  of  finding  employment 
for  Native  Converts,  who  frequently  suffer  perse¬ 
cution  and  the  loss  of  all  things  on  accepting 
Christianity,  and  also  of  providing  a  means  of  live¬ 
lihood  for  famine  orphans. 
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Because  it  relieves  the  Missionary  by  organizing 
Industries  and  providing  the  necessary  capital 
and  business  management,  thus  by  its  aid,  the 
Missionary  is  enabled  to  devote  all  his  time  to  his 
Spiritual  work. 

Because  industrial  work  should  not  only  be 
self-supporting,  but  also  a  means  of  increasing 
the  funds  available  for  the  development  of  Mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise,  and  consequently  a  support 
instead  of  a  burden  to  Christian  Churches. 

Because  industrial  work  in  the  Mission  Field 
teaches  the  natives  that  honest  labor  is  dignified 
and  ennobling. 

Because  a  Native  Convert  may  thus  become 
independent  and  a  supporter  of  the  Mission  instead 
of  a  burden  to  it. 

Because  in  some  countries  closed  to  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  Industrial  work  is  the  key  that  will  open  the 
\vay  to  the  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Because  there  is  no  nobler  means  by  which  one 
piay  “trade  with’’  one,  two,  or  five  talents, 
whether  of  time,  or  means,  or  commercial  ability, 
and  make  them  “other  five,’’  two,  or  one,  than 
in  substantially  building  up  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth. 

Because  it  is  a  means  by  which  gifts  can  be 
made  continually  reproductive,  and  hence  more 
profitable,  while  capital  can  be  invested  and 
bring  in  interest  while  employed  in  work  which, 
as  a  Christian,  one  must  approve.  A  vast  amount 
of  Christian  wealth  now  buried  in  a  napkin,  ought 
by  this  means  to  be  used  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Because,  finally,  Paul,  the  model  Missionary, 
was  an  Industrial  Missionary  (see  Acts  xviii.  3; 
Acts  xx.  34;  1  Cor.  iv.  12;  1  Thess.  ii.  9;  2 
Thess.  iii.  8-9).  The  sooner  and  the  more  com¬ 
pletely  we  get  on  Industrial  lines  in  Missionary 
enterprise,  the  sooner  we  shall  conform  to  the 
most  perfect  model  set  before  us  in  God's  Word. 


Hppeal 

Finally  the  Committee  submit  that  there  is  no 
Agency  that  has  in  the  past,  or  that  probably 
will  in  the  future,  do  more  as  Pioneers  to  open 
out  new  markets,  and  prepare  uncivilized  people 
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and  countries  for  the  advent  of  Commerce,  or 
to  raise  those  already  partially  civilized,  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  commercial  world,  than  the 
Missionary  Agency;  but  to  complete  its  utility 
it  needs  and  is  appealing  for  the  co-operation  of 
the  commercial  and  industrial  world.  Looking  at 
matters  from  the  merely  mundane  point  of  view, 
it  is  therefore  only  reasonable  that  Commerce 
should  support  Missionary  enterprise,  but  look¬ 
ing  at  things  from  the  highest  and  noblest  stand¬ 
point,  Commerce  may  be  made  as  truly  a  Mis¬ 
sionary  work  as  preaching. 

“Trade  follows  the  flag,’’  but  the  flag  follows 
the  Missionary,  and  all  three  ought  to  be  linked 
together,  the  one  auxiliary  to  the  other,  with  the 
noble  aim  of  not  only  extending  Commerce  and 
civilization,  but  of  extending  at  the  same  time, 
the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Committee  therefore  specially  appeal  to 
Laymen,  to  Commercial  men  and  Commercial 
firms,  as  well  as  to  professional  men,  mechanics 
and  other  lay  men  and  women,  that  they  will 
unite  themselves  with  this  auxiliary  Missionary 
Association  and  support  it  financially  and  with 
their  counsel  and  influence,  and  where  possible 
with  their  personal  service,  in  order  that  the 
work  of  the  Missionary  Societies  may  be  strength¬ 
ened,  vivified  and  popularized. 

To  enable  the  Association  to  be  effectively  put 
before  the  Christian  public,  the  Committee  de¬ 
sire  to  raise  at  once  an  "Inaugural  Fund"  of 
$10,000  or  upwards,  with  which  to  meet  pre¬ 
liminary  expenses  of  all  kinds,  and  to  be,  in 
short,  the  "capital”  with  which  to  start  the  en¬ 
terprise.  This  sum  may  be  partly  donated  and 
partly  loaned  for  this  special  purpose  at  4  per 
cent,  interest,  to  be  repayable  when  the  Society  is 
fully  established.  As  soon  as  this  amount  is  re¬ 
ceived  or  guaranteed  the  Association  will  be 
incorporated  in  accordance  with  the  best  legal 
advice,  and  a  Board  of  Trustees  will  be  formed, 
proper  offices  will  be  taken,  and  the  usual  execu¬ 
tive  officials  appointed. 

Donations  towards  the  “  Inaugural  Fund  "  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  pamphlet, 
and  for  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  will  be  gratefully  received. 
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Information  as  to  investments,  rates  of  inter¬ 
est  and  terms  of  repayment  of  loans,  and  other 
details,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr. 
H.  W.  Fry,  Room  818,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York,  where  all  correspondence  should  for  the 
present  he  addressed. 

It  is  urgently  desired  that  contributions  may  be 
generous,  as  it  is  impossible  to  engage  really  ex¬ 
pert  assistance,  which,  as  American  commercial 
men  will  readily  admit,  is,  humanly  speaking, 
1  he  best  economy,  if  the  work  of  the  Association 
is  to  be  efficiently  conducted. 


Native  Christian  Rug  Weaver 
Ahroednagar,  India 


The  undersigned  request  the  pleasure  oe 
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-AND  FRIENDS' 

COMPANY  AT  A  MEETING  TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  UNITED  CHARITIES  BUILDING 
S8T  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
ON  TUESDAY,  THE  8TH  DECEMBER,  1903,  AT  3.30  P.M. 

TO  CONSIDER  THE  FORMATION  OF 

Till?  INDUSTRIAL,  MISSIONS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
FOR  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  WORK  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
Missions,  as  outlined  in  the  enclosed  leaflet. 


Mission  made  rugs,  etc., 

WILL  BE  ON  VIEW 
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CHARLES  N.  TALBOT 
JAMES  WOOD 
JOHN  W.  WOOD 
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REPORT 


Inaugural  Meeting 

OF  THE 

Industrial  Missions  Association 

OF  AMERICA 


Held  in  the  United  Charities  Building,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York, 
on  December  8th,  1903. 

Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D.,  in  the  chair. 


The  chairman  opened  the  meeting  by  saying: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Having  been  associated  providentially  with  Mr.  Fry  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  Movement  that  we  are  hoping  to  organize  to-day,  I 
have  been  asked  to  direct  the  proceedings  from  the  chair,  which  I  have 
with  reluctance  consented  to  do. 

This  is  practically  the  first  general  meeting  that  has  been  held  in 
connection  with  this  project  and  if  God  shall  so  direct  we  shall  be 
glad,  from  this  day,  to  go  forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
which  we  have  in  view,  and,  I  am  sure,  we  shall  all  feel  that  it  is 


irapossiMe  to  d°  so  except  under  the  very  special  guidance  and  blessing 
of  God  and  the  counsel  of  His  Spirit  and  to  this  end  1  shall  ask  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Speer  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  'Presbyterian 
v-nurcn,  to  lead  us  in  prayer. 

Prayer  was  then  offered  by  Mr.  Speer. 

THE  CHAIRMAN: 

I  have  several  letters  here  from  friends,  who  have  expressed  their 
.  A  letter  from  Mr.  John  Wanamaker  in 
wnicn  ne  says .  1  duly  received  your  letter  in  regard  to  the  Industrial 

Missions  Assoc, at, on.  Many  times  in  India,  I 3  spoke  favorably  of 

whichllS|aLd°tk|r  a"d  ?arl'cu.larl>'  ln  connection  with  the  College  in 
winch  I  had  taken  a  large  interest  in  Allahabad.  You  may  put  me 
down  as  approving  such  an  association.”  y 

MissionsVe„fa  ihe"  P  falS°  !ir°S.  Dri  Henry  N-  Cobb  of  ‘ba  Board  of 
frim  °kS-  f  tH  Rcf<?rmed  Church,  saying  that  the  Dr.  is  prevented 

to  StenTfliPreSenI-  hcrc  t0i.'dar-c  1  rcgr<;t  that  1  Shall  notP  be  able 
to  attend  the  meeting  in  the  Charities  Building,  this  afternoon  I 

Ta  SarT'of  heC°nVkCCd  t-  lhe  desirabillt^  »f  Industrial  training 

countries  and  I  St  °"r  MyS,0ns  arc  doing  in  India  and  >”  °the? 

countries  and  I  think  many  if  not  most  of  the  Boards  working  in 

India  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  We  are  making  a  small 
ln  tb?  d‘re9u?n  of  training  ourselves,  but  it  is,  of  course  impos- 
sible  and  inadmissible  that  we  should  either  establish  factories'^  or 
open  markets  for  the  sale  of  manufactured  goods  This  work  I 
inlts  saucdcesys0“r  S°C'Cly  pr°poses  to  “"dcriako.  and  I  shall  rejoice 

The  literature  already  published  in  connection  with  this  project 
has  been  circulated  probably  among  all  who  are  here  this  afternoon 
thus  relieving  me  of  the  necessity  of  going  at  all  at  length  into  the 

nature  of  the  occasion  that  brings  us  together.  I  may  say,  however 

that  in  the  letter  by  Dr.  Cobb  is  an  illuminating  statement,  pointing 
out  the  relation  of  the  Industrial  Missions  Association  of  America 
which  we  hope  may  be  on  the  eve  of  a  useful  career,  to  the  organized 
Missionary  Boards  of  the  churches.  It  is  far  from  the  thought  of 
any  one  interested  in  the  establishment  of  this  Association,  that  it 
should  compete  in  any  way  with  the  work  that  is  being  undertaken  by 
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the  Boards  of  Missions.  We  all  know  that  many  of  our  Boards  of 
Missions  are  engaged  in  industrial  work  of  one  sort  or  another,  finding 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  put  their  converts  to  work,  and  to  direct 
them  in  simple  lines  of  self-support;  but  it  has  appeared  to  all  who 
are  familiar  with  the  larger  questions  involved  in  the  spread  of 
evangelization,  that  greater  and  greater  necessity  will  arise  for 
affording  means  of  livelihood  to  those  who  are  admitted  as  converts 
to  the  Christian  Faith,  and  who  thereby  are  disadvantaged  in  many 
ways  in  their  own  national  lines  of  business.  It  is  recognized  that 
among  the  people  of  all  Eastern  lands,  there  is  a  great  necessity  for 
the  development  of  native  industries.  God  in  His  providence  has 
supplied  the  inhabitants  of  these  lands  with  natural  gifts  of  handicraft 
along  many  lines.  The  beautiful  rugs  which  are  here  this  afternoon 
stand  out  as  a  sample  of  many  kinds  of  manufactured  articles  which 
can  be  produced  by  Orientals.  Western  commercial  enterprise— ever 
reaching  out  to  find  markets  in  the  East,  has  interposed  seriously 
to  hinder,  if  not  to  arrest  the  commercial  activities  natural  to  the 
Orient.  One  who  travels  in  the  East  frequently  discovers,  on  the 
one  hand,  stores  flooded  with  cheap  goods  manufactured  in  Birming¬ 
ham  and  Manchester  or  in  America,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  great 
population  having  the  power  of  handicraft,  discouraged  and  turned 
aside  from  their  manufacturing  pursuits  and  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment,  vainly  endeavoring  to  secure  a  living  by  agriculture,  being 
discouraged  by  the  competition  and  the  lower  prices  of  Western  manu¬ 
facturers.  It  is  a  part  of  the  enterprise  that  we  are  considering  to-day 
to  encourage  the  indigenous  art  of  the  East  and  Africa ;  to  encourage 
the  people  of  the  East  to  believe  in  themselves,  and  to  facilitate  them 
in  finding  markets  for  the  goods  that  they  produce.  Recently  I  had 
the  privilege  of  being  present  at  two  great  industrial  exhibitions, 
each  one  designed  to  exhibit  the  range  of  possibility  in  native  life  for 
the  industrial  arts.  One  of  these  exhibitions  was  in  India  (the  Indus¬ 
trial  Exhibition  in  connection  with  the  Indian  National  Congress  in 
Ahmedabad).  The  other  was  in  Japan  at  Osaka  (the  great  Industrial 
exhibition  held  there  last  Spring).  It  was  a  delight,  as  well  as  an 
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astonishment,  to  me  to  see  the  vast  range  of  possibility  open  to  the 
peoples  of  thes'e  lands  when  they  are  encouraged  to  use  their  powers 
of  industrial  production. 

Dr.  Cobb,  in  his  letter,  states:  “It  is  of  course  impossible  and  in¬ 
admissible  that  we  (that  is  the  Boards  and  missions)  should  either 
establish  factories  or  open  markets  for  the  sale  of  manufactured 
goods.  Mission  Boards  are  established  for  other  purposes,  and  by 
the  sentiment  of  the  church  rightfully  devote  their  talents  to  other 
ends,  largely  spiritual  in  character.  In  a  small  way,  as  Dr.  Cobb 
says,  Mission  Boards  engage  in  industrial  pursuits.  Many  of  the 
missions  are  trying  by  establishing  simple  work  shops,  to  teach  the 
people  to  use  their  hands.  But  the  Boards  of  Missions  cannot  under¬ 
take  extensive  commercial  enterprises.  At  the  same  time  they  are  in 
sympathy  with  those  engaging  in  commercial  enterprises  from  a  Mis¬ 
sionary  standpoint.  It  is  from  a  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  Boards 
of  Missions  by  developing  the  commercial  activities  of  the  native 
races  of  the  East  that  the  Industrial  Missions  Association  was  born. 
In  England  it  has  attained  a  desirable  efficiency;  and  now,  its  spirit 
is  transplanted  to  this  country  where  we  hope  it  is  likewise  to  take 
root. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  we  are  not  seeking  to  establish  a 
charitable  society  to  support  which  we  must  appeal  to  the  benevolence 
of  the  community.  In  my  opinion  that  would  be  simply  taking  money 
out  of  the  treasuries  of  the.  Missionary  Boards  to  put  into  our  own. 
This  is  particularly  guarded  against  in  the  framing  of  this  society. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  make  appeals  to  churches,  neither  is  it  proposed 
to  found  a  benevolent  organization,  but  it  is  proposed  so  to  put  before 
the  thoughtful  laymen  of  this  country  who  may  have  property  for 
investment  the  industrial  possibilities  of  the  native  races,  that  they 
shall  be  willing  to  invest  money  in  an  incorporated  business  institution, 
and  receive  from  their  investment  a  moderate  rate  of  interest.  This 
is  in  brief  the  line  along  which  we  are  moving  and  I  trust  that 
with  this  word  of  explanation  I  may  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  with  the 
other  duties  of  the  afternoon. 
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First  of  all  I  shall  ask  Mr.  Fry  if  he  will  read  his  appeal.  I  may 
say  that  Mr.  Fry,  who  is  in  our  presence  to-day,  is  a  descendant  of  one 
of  the  most  prominent  women  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Elizabeth 
Fry’s  name  is  known  the  world  over,  wherever  the  Society  of  Friends 
is  known.  This  gentleman  comes  to  us  from  an  excellent  ancestry, 
and  in  a  most  devoted  manner  is  giving  his  life  to  the  development 
of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  powers  of  native  races.  I  had 
the  privilege  first  of  meeting  Mr.  Fry  in  London,  he  being  brought 
to  my  acquaintance  by  Dr.  Robert  Hume  of  the  Marathi  Mission  of 
the  American  Board,  who  spoke  of  him  to  me  as  one  called  to  do 
work  for  the  native  races.  I  passed  on  to  India,  where  I  met  Mr. 
Fry  again.  He  has  visited  India  repeatedly  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
this  matter  in  movement.  A  more  loving  devotion  1  have  never  seen. 

I  shall  now  ask  Mr.  Fry  to  present  the  appeal. 

at>Drr00  jFn? 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

I  am  here  in  this  great  Commercial  country,  for  the  special  purpose 
of  echoing  to  the  great  Commercial  and  Industrial  Community  the 
appeal  1  have  so  often  heard  in  the  Missionary  Field,  m  India,  China, 
Africa  and  other  countries,  from  large  and  from  small  Missionary 
Stations,  from  Missionary  Conferences,  as  well  as  front  secular  author¬ 
ities  that  expert  Industrial  Laymen  and  women,  and  Commercial  men 
generally,  should  unite  their  talents  to  those  of  the  Missionary  fra¬ 
ternity  throughout  the  world,  in  order  that  the  Industrial  side  of 
Missionary  work  should  be  developed,  as  it  needs  to  be,  for  the  great 
advantage  and  strengthening  of  evangelical  Missionary  effort.  1  his 
call  from  the  Missionary  Field  is  fully  recognized  by  the  Missionary 
Societies  and  authorities  at  home,  but  inasmuch  as  by  their  constitu¬ 
tions  they  are  called  to  spiritual  work  only,  they  naturally  shrink 
from  too  close  contact  with  secular  work  for  their  missionaries,  and 
for  this  reason,  thev  approve  the  call  now  being  made  for  industrial 
co-operation  from  Laymen  generally,  by  a  separate  auxiliary  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  is  hoped  that  the  response  to  this  appeal  will  be  such,  hat 
Spiritual  Missionaries  may  be  relieved  from  all  necessity  of  attending 
to  other  than  Spiritual  work,  which  will  be  an  advantage  to  all  con¬ 
cerned. 
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in  ehircot^whfce'.hevtrl  *?.  *5"  wil,  receive 

than  they  have  yet  received  ^  EnH^T  't 3  m0«  ^tgorous  support 
is  heartily  approved  and  lo  sime  eS'fl™'"?'  aItl,oush 1  ‘he  '™rk 
present  adopted  are  to  mv  mind  ton  inEl  yet  the  lines  at 

success,  or  obtain  the  TesuTt  wh££  cIon,se.,:vatlve  'Y«  to  lead  to  the 
editor  of  “Truth"  one  if  “nr  u„  m  d-n^tTV,.0  ,be  Possible.  The 
“England  travels  in  ruts  America  trIel«E"g  15 1  f°V.rnarls’  says  that 
rails  to  the  ruts,  and  this  largely  acrm.nK  ,  °"  r?,ls'  1  Prefer  the 
being  before  you  to-day.  S  7  cc0  nts>  humanly  speaking,  for  my 

as  an  unproductive' btii-iid°taient"'umt  ?d  lrni71eI?se  P°'eer  for  good  lies 
the  Master's  service,  in  the  Cahtal  whirf,*!?  aboSethcr  unprofitable  in 
can  Christians,  and  may  I  stmgest  Hm  a  haS  cn!P’Sted  to  Ameri- 
vast  fund,  invested  in  Industrml  entlnrll  ^  ?Ha  Porllon  of  this 

^«0P^®„“SSSrin0fe,^g5,iJf 

.1  ^  founded. 

vide  at  first  for  pre  m  n  *  "  acc'P,ab'e  to  pro- 

distribution  by  grants™  cxbu"o  SI  '  t*”*"5'8.'  and  '»««■  on  for 
in  the  haWs  of  KtSsioSarTra  and  oftl'  operatmns  which  may  be 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  be  wlinllv'self '  'vhosl-.  'fork  is  educational 
"ill  be  in  the  bestposiibte  poS  Tp>e  Association 

and  effectually,  and  to  give  such  advile  i  s  s,lch  WOak  'ntelligently 
desirable,  and  to  insure  money' being  ™ 1 **  may  be 
but  while  it  will  gladly  act  is  all™!?  jd  d  '£  tlle.  best  advantage, 
must,  if  possible,  be  independent  of  Hnm»‘  °r  ot^Srs  In  (his  way,  it 
is  concerned,  in  order  not  "fbe  ,  horde  "  S°  f?r  V  1,5  °'vn  "'ork 
or  to  divert  to  i,  donations  which  should  be  gle"  !S'egg^£ 

This  appeal  therefore  is  mainlv  for  t 

srsss  “  £ 

on  amateur  line,  ^JZTJSLLr^Z ^ 
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it  is  very  desirable  to  commence  cautiously  on  a  somewhat  modest 
scale,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  larger  the  scale  on  which  opera¬ 
tions  can  be  conducted,  the  less  proportionately  will  be  the  expenses 
of  management,  and  the  more  likely  it  will  be  that  the  highest  class  of 
business  assistance,  which  is  so  necessary  to  get  the  best  results,  will 
be  attracted  and  retained. 

The  definite  Program  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Trustees  for 
adoption,  is  as  follows: 

First.  The  incorporation  of  the  Industrial  Missions  Association 
of  America  with  a  capital  of  say  twenty  thousand  dollars,  part  of 
which  is  actually  promised  and  on  which  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent,  will  be  paid,  all  other  profits,  together  with  all  donations  being 
devoted  to  the  objects  of  the  Association.  This  will  be  the  parent  or 
central  Society,  which  will  organize  and  control  any  subsidiary  Com¬ 
pany  or  Companies  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  formed. 

Second.  The  establishment  by  the  Association  of  a  New  York  de¬ 
pot,  on  the  principle  mentioned  in  the  Circular  of  General  Information 
with  a  commencing  cash  capital  investment  of  $50,000.  With  regard 
to  this  depot,  an  offer  has  been  made  to  the  Association  to  purchase 
an  existing  business,  the  present  proprietors  of  which  are  in  complete 
sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Association,  and  one  of  whom  has 
himself  been  a  missionary,  and  whose  business  is  exactly  on  the  lines 
desired  for  the  Association.  A  special  object  of  this  depot  will  be  the 
sale  of  all  kinds  of  Missionary  produced  articles,  and  it  will  probably, 
directly  and  indirectly,  by  degrees  support  thousands  of  native  workers 
in  various  Missionary  Fields,  India,  Ceylon,  China,  the  Philippines, 
Africa  and  the  American  Indian  Races,  assisting  them  to  become  inde¬ 
pendent  self-supportng  mission  adherents,  by  being  the  means  by 
which  their  products  can  be  disposed  of,  as  well  as  by  supplying  them 
with  capital,  and  material  for  the  purposes  of  their  Industry  This 
business  which  is  under  offer  to  the  Association,  has  been  established 
for  some  years.  It  was  commenced  on  a  very  limited  capital  but  has 
grown  steadily,  and  with  the  introduction  of  cash  capital  can  no  doubt 
be  made  profitable  from  the  commencement. 
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Third.  Concurrently  with  the  above,  capital  will  be  raised  for 
investment  in  one  or  two  important  Missionary  industrial  enterprises, 
which  can  be  put  before  the  Trustees  as  soon  as  men  and  means  are 
forthcoming  with  which  efficiently  to  conduct  them. 

The  greatest  importance  must  be  attached  to  the  Commercial  side 
of  the  work  of  this  Association  because  it  is  the  "means"  to  thb 
“end.”  The  "end”  is  the  extension  of  Christ’s  Kingdom,  the  “means” 
in  this  case  is  successful  industry  or  commerce  as  an  auxiliary  to 
ordinary  missionary  effort.  If  the  Commercial  “means”  is  a  failure, 
the  end  cannot  be  attained.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  “means.” 
The  "means”  must  in  no  way  be  confused  with  the  "end,”  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  “end”  is  dependent  for  its  accomplishment, 
upon  the  success  of  the  “means”  used.  The  “means”  used  therefore 
must  be  expert  in  the  highest  degree  obtainable,  and  the  amateur 
element  which  has  already  so  often  proved  its  insufficiency,  must  be 
eliminated. 

Again,  we  Christians  rejoice  that  in  these  days  the  Lord  has 
opened  so  many  doors  in  heathen  countries  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  and  we  rightly  urge  one  another  to  take  advantage  of  these 
opportunities.  But  what  are  the  Keys  by  which  the  Lord  unlocked 
these  doors?  What  but  Commerce  on  the  one  hand  and  missionary 
effort  on  the  other?  How  often  has  Commerce  opened  doors  for 
missionary  effort,  and  on  the  other  hand,  how  often  has  the  missionary 
opened  other  doors  to  Commerce?  These  things  need  to  be  thought 
about  to  be  realized.  What  again  is  the  means  by  which  these  doors 
will  be  kept  open,  if  not  Commerce?  Commerce,  therefore,  which  is 
THE  great  power  of  the  present  day.  a  power  which  overshadows  poli¬ 
tics,  and  even  religion,  and  which  is  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing 
its  power,  is  one  of  God's  chosen  keys  with  which  He  unlocks  and 
opens  closed  doors,  and  missionary  effort  is  another,  and  surely  I  need 
not  apologize,  if  I  urge  that  Commerce  should  be  utilized  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  missionary  effort,  as  an  instrument  for  the  spreading  of  the 
Gospel,  and  for  appealing  as  I  now  do,  in  Christ's  Name,  to  commer¬ 
cial  communities,  and  to  commercial  men  and  women  everywhere. 
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in  their  degree,  as  Capitalists  or  workers,  to  co-operate  with  this 
Association. 

Paul,  the  model  Missionary,  utilized  the  industries  of  his  day  that 
he  ‘‘might  not  be  chargeable”  and  that  he  might  be  "an  example  unto 
you  to  follow,”  and  he  says  in  2  Thess.  3 — 9. 

Are  we  to  continue  to  use  sailing  vessels  and  bullock  carts  for  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  instead  of  steamers  and  railways,  because  the 
apostles  and  early  Missionaries  knew  nothing  of  these  modern  inno¬ 
vations?  Are  we  to  give  up  the  use  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph 
for  the  same  reason?  Certainly  not  we  all  say,  and  we  all  approve 
adopting  the  conveniences  of  steam  and  electricity  in  any  reasonable 
manner  in  the  Lord’s  service.  Why  then  should  we  hesitate  to 
adopt  the  advantages  of  modern  Commerce,  and  modern  capital,  and 
modern  methods?  I  claim  most  strongly  that  we  should  not  hesitate, 
as  Commerce,  even  in  its  highest  form,  is  only  the  modern  development 
of  the  original  decree  of  God  when  He  imposed  the  curse,  that  men 
should  live  by  the  labor  of  their  own  hands  and  by  the  sweat  of  their 
own  brow. 

If  the  motive  which  animates  us  is  pure  and  true  to  God,  as  I 
trust  it  is;  if  the  conduct  of  the  business  is  just  and  honorable,  and 
guided  by  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  as  I  sincerely  hope  it  may 
be;  and  if  the  lines  on  which  it  is  based  is  Scriptural,  as  I  most  truly 
believe  it  to  be,  we  are  responsible  to  utilize  these  benefits  and  talents 
to  the  best  advantage. 

These  considerations  surely  do  away  with  the  objections  that  some 
people  have  to  combining  business  and  religion.  The  truth  is  God 
has  joined  them,  and  in  Oriental  lands  especially,  God’s  two  keys, 
Commerce  or  Industry  and  Missionary  effort,  should,  as  Livingstone 
so  strongly  urged,  go  hand  in  hand,  the  one  the  counterpart  of  the 
other,  for  ‘‘What  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder.” 
It  is  worth  considering  how  far  the  combination  of  Commerce  with 
Missionary  effort  will  supply  an  element  of  practicability  to  the  labor 
of  the  missionary,  which  might  be  of  the  utmost  value  in  producing 
a  healthy  intimacy  and  confidence  between  Anglo  Saxon  and  Oriental, 
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which  it  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  when  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  the 
Oriental  is  that  the  Anglo  Saxon  missionary  is  there,  merely  to  under¬ 
mine  and  destroy  Ids  most  sacred  and  cherished  institutions?  I  am 
quite  aware  that  it  would  need  great  care  that  the  Commercial  side 
should  not  assume  undue  preponderance,  but  what  I  am  at  the  moment 
concerned  with,  is  the  consideration  as  to  whether  the  Industrial  side 
shoidd  not  be  given  much  more  prominence  than  it  has  at  present 
or  than  it  can  ever  have  under  existing  conditions. 

The  Student  Volunteer  Movement  has  done  an  important  work  in 
appealing  to  students  all  over  the  country  to  devote  themselves  and 
their  varied  talents  to  missionary  enterprise.  There  is  no  nobler  work 
to  which  they  could  be  called,  and  they  have  nobly  responded.  In 
just  the  same  way,  and  for  just  the  same  purposes,  this  Association 
will  appeal  to  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  population  of  the  country 
most  sincerely  trusting  that  the  response  may  be  proportionate 

One  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  appeals  consists  in 
the  fact  that  the  Students  Volunteering  are  in  most  cases  dependent 
lor  their  support  on  the  gifts  of  the  Christian  public,  while  the  Indus¬ 
trial  auxiliary  Missionaries  we  hope  to  enlist  in  the  service,  should 
be  self-supporting.  Another  difference  consists  in  this,  that  wHilc  the 
students  of  the  country  may  be  numbered  by  thousands,  the  Industrial 
and  Commercial  population  to  whom  we  appeal  number  millions 

People  are  very  apt  to  ask  whether  there  is  not  risk  attached  to  such 
a  business  as  the  Association  proposes  to  carry  on.  The  reply  must 
ol  course  be.  that  in  all  things  there  is  risk.  The  best  securities  are 
apt  to  deter, orate,  while  others  of  a  much  lower  grade  may  greatly 
improve.  Whenever  an  industry  is  taken  up  by  this  Association,  the 
utmost  caution  will  be  exercised,  and  everything  will  be  done  to  pre¬ 
serve  whatever  money  may  be  invested.  But  this  appeal  is  addressed 
to  Christian  people  ,n  just  the  same  way  as  a  Missionary  Society 
appeals  for  Missionaries.  3 

In  each  case,  those  who  appeal  hope  that  those  who  have  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  talents  and  are  led  to  respond,  will  do  so,  boldly  facing 
whatever  elements  of  risk  there  may  be,  whether  to  the  missionary 
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who  may  risk  his  health  and  his  life,  or  to  the  capitalist  who  may  risk 
a  certain  portion  of  his  capital,  and  it  is  urged  that  the  necessary  risk 
should  be  cheerfully  undertaken,  as  much  by  the  capitalist  as  by  the 
missionary,  for  precisely  the  same  purposes  and  on  precisely  the  same 
principles. 

I  have  some  good  lady  friends  who  have  kindly  promised  to  assist 
the  work  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  one  especially  is  assisting  in  form¬ 
ing  a  ladies’  Committee  to  co-operate  with  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
at  the  same  time  promises  to  invest  a  considerable  amount  in  the  work, 
so  you  will  understand  that  this  is  the  kind  of  helper  I  plead  for.  I 
am  trusting  that  others  will  come  forward  in  a  similar  whole  hearted 
way,  willing  to  join  in  the  venture,  to  incur  labor  and  inconvenience, 
and  risk  and  even  perhaps  loss  in  the  hope  of  establishing  a  useful 
work  for  the  glory  of  God.  I  specially  appeal  to  the  ladies.  God  is 
using  them  largely  in  the  Missionary  Field  in  the  present  day,  and  I 
believe  He  will  use  them  largely  in  this  auxiliary  effort,  but  while  I 
feel  sure  that  there  are  both  men  and  women  who  will  come  forward 
and  assist  heartily  in  this  work,  I  quite  understand  there  are  others 
who  however  much  they  would  like  to  do  so,  are  unable,  owing  to 
both  their  time  and  their  means  being  compromised  to  other  work, 
with  which  we  all  have  every  possible  sympathy. 

I  am  obliged  to  appeal  in  the  first  instance  to  those  already  inter¬ 
ested  in  missionary  effort  to  assist  in  establishing  this  work,  yet  I 
would  point  out  that  I  am  very  dcsirious  of  making  it  a  special  feature 
of  our  association  to  induce  persons  who  have  as  yet  taken  no  interest 
in  the  work  of  missions  to  associate  themselves  with  this  Society. 

Our  appeals  will  not,  therefore,  be  addressed  merely  to  those  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Christian  Commercial  community,  who  are  already  inter¬ 
ested  in  missions,  but  also  to  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  com¬ 
munity  generally,  with  a  special  view  of  enlarging  the  circle  of  those 
who  support  and  take  an  interest  in  missionary  enterprise.  It  is, 
however,  a  difficult  though  most  important  problem,  as  it  will  be 
necessary  to  put  before  the  Commercial  world  something  which  will 
appeal  to  their  reason,  while  at  the  same  time  not  sacrificing  or  com- 


IT  *  ,  r-,™'?  ,CC'S  °f  missionary  effort,  which  is  the 
.  “™°f  D'r,St  s  Kn,Sdom  °n  «rth.  I  believe  as  we  go  on,  we 
hall  be  shown  how  to  do  this,  and  in  the  meantime,  I  shall  be  grateful 
for  any  suggestions  on  the  subject. 

One  of  your  leading  American  Divines  speaking  of  India,  China 

atlisT"  T  a  T  “  ''The  ‘ime  iS  ripC  f0r  Some  American  to  give 
“hcsMandr  Th  ?  •  “  °f  cdl,Ca,ion  a"d  civilisation  in 

make  iimself  LmotST"  Wh°  WiU  lead  °ff  ip  thia  «»*  fiald  *<» 

"lead  off ‘“in  ,1°  th'"k,  ‘hat  if  a"  An,erica"  would  come  forward  to 
lead  off  n  this  work,  even  if  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  is  here 

andTsho  M  'Trn  d°  SOmcthing  more  lha"  make  himself  immortal, 
and  I  shot, Id  not  like  to  ask  him  to  take  up  the  work  with  this  object, 

brinvV  T  ‘c  instrumental  in  founding  a  work  winch  will,  I  believe, 

th  e  mav  he8”  f  **•  f  a"d  1  *““*  ‘"M**  that 

there  may  be  some  financial, St  to  whom  it  would  be  quite  congenial  to 

which  hTT  h‘,ndiuS  “  "e'V  and  m°d£r"  -  >in-  n 

‘  ‘  'r  Wh°  miEht  "0t  Care  *°  ,ak'  thc  s™e  PH”  in 

tint  God  IT  T"g  rUn  °"  cstabIish'd  lines.  I  can  quite  conceive 
for  ho  d  h  u  i  h  r  man  amo^st  ,hE  Millionaires  of  this  country, 
advantage^  d  ”  “*  finanCia'  a"d  CMnmercial  talents  to  greater 

V  T?’,  T°  add  i**’  that  iust  »s  CaPi,al  will  be  obtainable  from  a 
variety  of  sources  when  once  the  Association  is  really  known  so  the 
management  will  also  be  strengthened  and  enlarged  from  many 

the  whole"™  ler°  15  ,r’Tght  WhateV'r  in  my  mi"d  of  concentrating 
the  c  n,r,  T8CTnt  °,  ’T  Vari°"S  COnCCrnS  Which  be  initiated 
eve?  ,Tt  ,h  f  'V°U'd  be  quite  impossible.  I  hope,  how- 

ccrns  T  d  Association  may  be  instrumental  in  initiating  many  con- 
TTnV  ,  h  T  rn"C,t'"  which  shall  govern  them,  the  man- 

agement,  however  being  ,n  the  hands  of  others  in  New  York,  Phila- 

sa  fons'  as"?80'  °n'0’  India'  °r  0"’Cr  P'a,:eS'  indcPcndent  organi¬ 

sations,  as  far  as  management  is  concerned,  but  affiliated  to  this 
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Association,  and  all  working  along  the  same  lines,  for  the  same  objects, 
and  co-operating  one  with  another. 

In  conclusion  will  you  please  allow  me  to  commend  these  matters 
to  your  very  careful  consideration.  If  you  think  the  suggestion  now 
put  before  you  is  one  which  should  at  least  be  tried,  and  seeing  it  has 
been  cordially  approved  by  so  many  leading  missionary  authorities, 
I  feel  I  may  urge  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  tested,  will  you  please 
do  what  you  can  to  establish  it  on  a  firm  basis,  even  if  it  is  at  the  cost 
of  a  little  inconvenience,  and  even  if  it  does  mean  incurring  a  measure 
of  risk?  I  appeal  to  everyone  to  incur  both  risk  and  inconvenience  and 
even  loss.  I  am  doing  so  myself,  and  it  is  those  who  are  prepared 
really  to  suffer  even  loss  for  Christ's  sake,  with  whom  I  am  especially 
desirous  to  come  in  contact.  Let  us,  if  you  like,  assume  that  there  is 
risk  in  this  venture,  as  there  is  in  everything,  but  which  certainly  is 
not  in  this  case  excessive,  and  assuming  it,  let  us  cheerfully  run  it  for 
Christ’s  sake.  Let  U9  assume  there  is  inconvenience  to  be  faced,  too, 
shall  we  shrink  from  incurring  it  also?  Some  good  friends  here 
present  have  already  signified  their  intention  of  joining  in  the  venture, 
and  I  trust  many  others  may  also  be  led  to  do  so.  I  shall  gratefully 
receive  their  offers  of  co-operation,  whether  financial  or  otherwise. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  ask  this  on  my  own  account,  or  that  it  should 
be  done  to  oblige  me.  I  ask  it  simply  and  solely  in  the  Name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  because  I  believe  the  work  is  His  and  is  really  needed 
as  an  auxiliary  to  ordinary  missionary  effort,  as  conducted  by  estab¬ 
lished  Societies  in  His  service.  I  ask  first,  for  contributions,  whether 
large  or  small,  toward  preliminary  and  general  expenses,  the  honor 
of  providing  which  has  so  far  almost  entirely  fallen  upon  me;  as  I  do 
not  wish  to  appropriate  all  the  honors  I  invite  you  to  share  them 
with  me.  From  donations  which  we  may  receive  in  the  future,  I  hope 
we  may  be  able  to  make  grants  to  hopeful  Industrial  Missionary  un¬ 
dertakings,  but  if  I  thought  that  this  Association  was  to  continue  to 
be  dependent  on  donations  and  so  be  a  further  burden  on  the  Christian 
public,  I  do  not  feel  as  though  I  could  venture  to  bring  its  claims 
before  you,  but  I  feel  convinced  that  it  may  be  and  with  God’s  blessing 
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will  be  very  shortly  wholly  self-supporting  and  an  undertaking  in 
which  Christians  will  be  glad  to  invest  their  capital. 

Secondly,  and  especially  I  ask  for  capital  to  be  invested  in  the  New 
York  Depot,  which  should  pay  reasonable  return  on  the  capital  in¬ 
vested,  and  thirdly,  for  workers,  men  and  women  who  in  their  degree 
would  be  willing  to  assist  us  in  active  service,  on  Committees  at  home 
or  industrially  in  the  missionary  field,  or  in  any  other  suitable  capacity, 
possibly  as  Agents  for  the  Association  in  various  localities,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Chicago,  etc.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  who  desire  to 
co-operate,  whether  in  an  honorary  position  or  otherwise.  I  may  also 
state  that  other  openings  in  abundance  will  be  forthcoming  for  the 
investment  of  capital  in  Missionary  Industries  in  foreign  lands,  when 
both  means  and  workers  to  undertake  them  are  duly  forthcoming. 

REV.  CUTHBERT  HALL: 

This  most  earnest  and  thoughtful  appeal  is  before  you.  From  no 
Missionary  Board  has  there  come  more  hearty  commendation  of  that 
for  which  Mr.  Fry’s  appeal  stands,  than  from  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  T  hat  Board  is  represented 
here  to-day  by  Dr.  Creegan,  whom  I  shall  now  call  upon  to  speak  in 
response  to  the  appeal  which  Mr.  Fry  has  presented. 

ADDRESS  BY  REV.  C.  C.  CREEGAN,  D.  D. 

Mr  Giairman — I  presume  I  am  called  upon  to  speak,  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  American  Board  is  the  oldest  of  the  foreign  missionary 
organizations  upon  the  continent,  and  perhaps  partly  and  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Fry  has  done  some  of  his  best  work  in  connection  with  the 
stations  of  our  Board  in  India.  I  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to 
the  beautiful  rugs,  which  may  he  seen  at  the  close  of  this  conference 
and  which  were  made  in  Mr.  Fry's  factory  by  pupils  connected  with 
the  Mission  School  at  Ahmednagar.  Rev.  Robert  A.  Hume.  D.D., 
the  senior  member  of  that  Mission,  and  all  the  missionaries  connected 
with  that  Station,  have  given  to  Mr.  Fry  and  his  Society  in  London, 
their  hearty  endorsement  Dr.  Hume,  who  is  one  of  the  best  mission¬ 
aries  in  India,  received  front  Queen  Victoria  in  the  closing  days  of 
her  life  a  gold  medal  in  recognition  of  his  philanthropic  work  in  super¬ 
intending  the  distribution  of  $1,000,000,  as  a  member  of  the  Famine 
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ReHef  Committee.  The  President  of  our  Board,  Samuel  B.  Canen 
LL.D  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  James  L.  Barton,  D.D., 
after  having  looked  into  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
London  Society,  and  which  it  is  proposed  to  do  by  the  Society  which 
we  hope  to  form  to-day,  give  to  the  movement  their  unqualified  endorse¬ 
ment  1  have  seen  very  much  of  Mr.  Fry  since  he  came  here  last 
April  as  we  have  been  in  frequent  conference  touching  these  matters 
and  1  heartily  concur  in  all  that  Dr.  Hall  has  said  touching  his  char- 
acter  and  ability,  and  the  movement  which  he  proposes  to  inaugurate. 

Since  we  are  gathered  here  to-day  to  learn  something  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  this  Society  is  to  be  based,  we  find  that  it  goes  back 
in  its  conception  to  the  carpenter  shop  in  Nazareth— back  to  St.  Paul, 
making  tents  in  Corinth  that  he  might  not  be  a  charge  upon  the 
churches;  and  if  we  consider  modern  missions,  we  find  that  William 
Larey,  a  century  ago,  planted  industrial  missions  of  one  kind  and 
another  in  India  and  thus  made  his  mission  enterprise  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  practically  self-supporting.  Somehow,  in  recent  years,  some  of 
our  leading  mission  Boards  and  some  of  our  noble  missionaries  have 
been  so  absorbed  in  their  special  lines  of  work  that  they  have  lost 
sight  of  tbe  importance  of  industrial  missions  which  was  made  so 
emphatic  by  William  Carey  and  other  great  missionaries  one  hundred 
years  ago  Dr.  Barton,  who  lias  just  spent  several  months  in  India, 
has  looked  carefully  into  the  industrial  missionary  work,  and  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  our  Board  at  Manchester,  N.  H„  in  presenting  the 
report  for  the  year  surprised  us  all  by  giving  to  industrial  missions 
the  first  place  I  do  not  understand  that  Dr.  Barton  means  by  this 
that  he  regards  industrial  missions  of  more  importance  than  the  evan¬ 
gelistic  work  or  the  educational  work,  but  I  presume  that  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  department  has  been  largely  neglected  in  the  past 
he  wished  in  a  peculiar  way  to  emphasize  it  at  the  present  time.  In 
his  report  he  states  that  io.ooo  of  the  pupils  under  the  care  of  the 
American  Board  arc  taking  an  industrial  training  of  one  kind  or 
another;  about  a  dozen  industries,  such  as  rug  making,  book  binding, 
printing,  carpcntcry.  etc.,  being  taught  in  the  several  missions.  Since 
we  have  in  connection  with  our  missions  66,000  pupils  in  more  than 
i.ooo  schools,  I  am  inclined  to  ask  why  we  should  be  content  to  have 
only  10,000,  or  less  than  one-sixth,  of  these  pupils  in  the  industrial 
departments  of  our  colleges  and  schools?  I  presume  that  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  if  funds  were  at  hand  for  this  purpose,  it  would  not  be  long 
unti  the  larger  part  of  the  66,ooo.  if  not  indeed  the  entire  number 
would  be  receiving  industrial  training. 

Some  one  has  recently  said  that  if  the  colored  youth  in  the  South 


Fe b.e  properly  trained)  that  at  least  ten  of  them  should  have  some 
f'  °f  industrial  training  where  one  receives  what  we  call  the 
M  ?  ^  ^dU  T  'v,lhout  *,h.e  ,raininS  of  'he  hand.  It  seems  to  me 
n  Lia  n  yery  large  sense  this  industrial  training  is  a  greater  necessity 
Stated  kC  Ind,a  eVen  among  the  colored  P'ople  of  United 

visited'  ZlWt™6  rby  °"r  ™'.ssionaries  and  others  who  have 

and  tlfp  «?ai WIt  10Ut  pIanting  a,ongside  of  the  chapel,  tlie  hospital’ 
enable,Ctliese°  converts'  ^ 

he  u„Vue.?0nS!derr,he  pr,aclical  side  of  this  important  question  it  must 

founder  of  Robert  College,  who  was  the  master  of  half  a  dozen  some 

SKySTdS^sSccU'o  te^a£S5 

0fl!mir'VmuVoC  pl?nled  at  Constantinople.  Now.  it  is  asking  too  much 
of  our  missionaries,  as  a  rule,  to  plant  industrial  schools  and  to 

nTk'nf "V  "T-1  ''hCn  thei,r.  hands  arc  fl111  and  tnore  than  full  of  the 
«  •'  -angel, ration  and  other  lines  of  mission  work 

lnvm  n  ICl'  ai|C  bcst  fit-cd,t0  do-  Herc  comes  in  the  special  call  for 
li  Tortl  I  10  r3cc,vcd . technical  trainine  in  our  best  schools  to 

S  ably  Itfdkcnl  hi^paTer  ‘W  i'ls,i,ulio"s  "f  which  Mr.  Fry 
I  note  with  much  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Frv  states  that  this  new 
filS'Tei'Z  '■*  not.  '"a  =PP«*1  directly  to  the  churches!  and,  'JmrThe 
first  S-O.0M  IS  raised— which  is  intended  to  cover  the  preliminary 

Ckpcnsrs-,t  ,s  expected  that  the  Society  will  he  solf-support^g  and  he 
money* in^rtiis  SSSto  'm"CS'  “  ,h'  “pi'a'is,s  "Z  ip™> •' ^ 

In  behalf  of  the  American  Board,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre¬ 
sent  to-day,  I  give  to  the  plan,  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Fry.  my  hearty 
endorsement.  There  will  be  called  immediately  into  the  service  of  this 
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Society  as  Trustees  and  Managers,  men  of  great  practical  wisdom  and 
much  business  experience,  who  will  develop  the  work  of  the  Society 
along  the  lines  indicated  in  the  paper  to  which  we  have  listened.  It 
will  be  interdenominational,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  especially  draw 
to  it  business  men  who  wish  to  find  a  safe  place  to  invest  their  capital 
and  who,  at  the  same  time,  may  have  occasion  to  feel  that  they  are 
helping  on  the  foreign  missionary  enterprise  in  the  lands  where  our 
noble  missionaries  have  been  so  faithfully  toiling. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  friends,  let  us  give  to  this  organization  our 
most  hearty  endorsement  and  cordial  support. 

REV.  T.  W.  CONKLIN: 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Creegan  did  not  put  it 
strongly  enough  when  he  said  that  these  people  need  this  industrial 
training  as  much  as  the  negroes  in  our  country.  I  should  say  that 
they  need  it  at  least  five  times  as  much.  Our  negroes  of  the  South 
have  before  them  the  finest  achievements  in  machinery,  in  farming, 
and  manufactures.  They  do  not  have  the  same  methods  of  work  as 
those  of  the  Hindoo  and  the  Chinese,  which  date  back  to  the  time  of 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  I  thought  that  when  dear  old  Minister 
Wu  spoke  so  proudly  of  the  Chinese  as  the  inventors  of  printing  and 
of  gunpowder,  and  of  the  mariner’s  compass,  that  some  one  ought  to 
suggest  to  him  that  only  three  in  a  hundred  Chinamen  could  read  a 
book,  and  you  never  saw  a  Chinese  ship  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
and  so  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  realize  that  their  industries 
are  patriarchal,  and  that  the  negroes  of  the  South,  much  as  they  need 
industrial  education,  could  get  on  far  better  without  it,  than  the  hard 
laboring  people  of  the  Orient 
REV.  CUTHBERT  HALL: 

Is  there  a  resolution  to  be  presented  here  this  afternoon? 

REV.  JAMES  S.  DENNIS: 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  resolution  which  has  been  so  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  that  it  seems  to  me  to  hardly  need  any  comment  as  I  offer 
it  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  here  present. 
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n  Beetlng  having  listened  with  Interest  to  the  testimony  of  nr  Iimi 

KsTn'tl ^^tVWurtrtal  "work1  In ^onneetlon'wUh^rel^ MU? 

^  p’sKSS'.arws-.^s 

I>r  iiut  t.lle,r1  missionaries  should  l>e  too  greatly  burdened  with  work 

,  !lereby  0X|II,'SS  their  cordial  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  ?l,5 

bvdMr  P  v  nfl!i!  Association  of  America  ns  outlined  In  the  appeal  read 
5?  theirPnSlllS?»  ^  17  th*,r  lntentlon  t0  support  the  Association  to  the  best 


There  are  several  points  in  this  resolution  which  seem  to  speak  for 
themselves,  and  which  I  can  take  for  granted  as  already  conceded. 
As  to  the  urgent  necessity  which  exists  for  systematic  development  of 
industrial  work  in  connection  with  foreign  missions,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  are  all  of  one  mind  on  that  point,  and  also  that  the  existing 
Missionary  Societies  are  not  constituted  for  this  purpose,  and  that  it 
is  not  desirable  that  their  missionaries  should  be  diverted  to  work  of 
this  nature.  Now  there  remains  the  gist  of  the  resolution,  which  is 
that  we  express  our  cordial  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Industrial 
Missions  Association  of  America  as  outlined  in  the  appeal  read  by 
Mr.  Fry  and  presented  to  us,  also  in  the  very  clear  remarks  of  Dr. 
Hall,  Dr.  Creegan  and  others,  and  signify  our  intentions  to  support  the 
Association  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  this 
resolution. 


DR.  CREEGAN: 


I  second  it. 


REV.  CUTHBERT  HALL: 

The  resolution  is  offered  by  Dr.  Dennis,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Cree- 
ffan.  The  passage  of  this  resolution  I  am  sure  will  be  a  great  encour¬ 
agement  to  Mr.  Fry  and  to  all  others  of  us  who  are  interested  in  this 
enterprise,  and  I  do  hope  and  pray  that  we  may  all  be  so  guided  in 
this  matter  that  a  practical  result  shall  issue  from  it,  I  am  sure  that 
a  wise  and  conservative  leadership  will  be  sought  in  any  enterprise  in 
which  this  Association,  when  constituted,  shall  engage.  I  am  sure 
that  no  one  connected  with  it  will  be  disposed  to  plunge  madly  for¬ 
ward,  but  rather  to  feel  our  way  and  advance  only  as  we  seem  to  be 
advancing  on  a  substantial  basis.  All  that  Mr.  Fry  has  said  concern- 
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ing  risk  is  certainly  most  worthy  of  consideration.  I  am  greatly 
impressed,  as  I  am  sure  all  must  have  been,  by  the  analogy  which  Mr. 
Fry  has  drawn,  which  I  have  not  known  to  be  drawn  by  any  person  in 
my  hearing  before,  between  the  physical  risks  which  a  man  or  woman 
takes  for  themselves  personally  in  going  out  to  the  Missionary  Field, 
and  the  financial  risks  which  people  of  means  remaining  at  home  are 
invited  to  take,  this  being  the  way  in  which  they  can  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  missionary.  I  have  attended  very  tearful  fare¬ 
well  meetings  to  missionaries  when  these  heroic  servants  of  Christ 
have  been  going  out  to  risk  everything,  while  the  people  remaining  have 
returned  to  their  own  comfortable  homes.  Now  we  are  invited  to 
show  our  interest  and  devotion  by  incurring  a  corresponding  risk. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously  and  the  Benediction  was 
then  pronounced  by  Rev.  L  T.  Chamberlain,  D.D. 


One  of  the  Native  Carpet  Weaver*  at  the  Society's 
Factory  at  Ahmednagar. 
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WHAT  IT  IS. 


It  is  a  Society  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  work  of  Foreign  Missions  by  the  Estab¬ 
lishment  of  Industries,  to  be  carried  on  in 
close  connection  with  ordinary  Missionary 
operations,  but  financially  separate. 

By  this  means,  the  Society  provides  a  live 
lihood  for  Mission  Converts,  famine  orphans, 
and  others  brought  up  under  Christian  in¬ 
fluence,  so  helping  them  to  become  a  vigorous, 
self-supporting  Christian  community. 

It  assists  Foreign  Missions  by  receiving 
and  by  disposing  of  all  kinds  of  work  produced 
in  connection  with  Mission  industries  in 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  inter  -  denominational  and  inter¬ 
national,  and  designed  to  help  all  Protestant 
Missions,  whether  British,  American,  or 
Foreign. 

It  is  incorporated  in  England  under  the 
non-profit  clauses  of  the  Companies’  Acts. 
Its  constitution  expressly  provides  that  the 
income  and  property  of  the  Association, 
whencesoever  derived,  shall,  after  payment 
of  interest  to  Investors,  be  applied  solely 
towards  the  promotion  of  its  objects,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Memorandum  of  Association. 
This  precludes  any  Member  of  the  Society 
from  benefiting  financially  from  its  operations. 

While  the  promotion  of  the  Industrial 
side  of  Missionary  work  is  the  special  feature 
of  the  Society,  the  still  greater  importance  of 
the  Spiritual  Work  of  Missions  is  fully 
recognized,  and  the  greatest  care  will  be 
taken  to  preserve  the  Spiritual  character  of 
the  work,  and  to  prevent  the  secular  element 
at  any  time  assuming  too  great  an  importance. 


WHAT  IT  HAS  DONE. 


Although  a  great  deal  of  preparatory 
work  has  had  to  he  undertaken,  and  some 
difficult  problems  solved,  while  others,  equally 
difficult,  are  in  process  of  solution,  the  Society 
has.  among  other  work,  been  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  following  :  - 

It  has  established  a  Carpet  Factory  at 
Ahmednagar,  India,  which  gives  employ¬ 
ment  to  nearly  250  Native  workers,  famine 
orphans  and  others,  and  indirectly  to  many 
more.  Most  of  these  are  Christians,  and  all 
are  well  fed,  well  clothed  and  happy. 

It  has  taken  over  Workshops  at  N’asik 
which  afford  training  and  employment  for 
boys  from  the  C.M.S.  Orphanage  there,  and 
other  Native  Christians. 

It  has  been  the  means  of  raising  £1,200 
for  the  Cawnporc  Girls’  High  Schools  (M.E. 
Church  of  America  Mission). 

It  has  advanced  capital  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  industrial  work  at  Aligarh,  N.W.P. 
India,  also  in  connection  with  the  M.E.  Church 
of  America. 

It  has  provided  capital  fora  Bible  Store 
and  Book  depot  at  Cuzco,  in  Peru,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Regions  Beyond  Missionary 
Union.  This  country  is  closed  to  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospel,  but  the  influence  of  this 
small  industrial  effort  has  been  very  great. 

It  has  opened  Depots  in  London  and 
Bombay  for  the  sale  of  Missionary  products 
of  all  kinds  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
These  Depots  have  been  most  warmly  wel¬ 
comed  by  Missionaries,  as  they  provide  em¬ 
ployment  for  a  great  many  otherwise  helpless 
men  and  women,  in  many  Missionary  stations. 


It  has  started  a  poultry  Farm  at  Karjat, 
in  India,  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  very 
helpful  to  a  necessitous  people. 

It  has  assisted  several  Missions  to  com¬ 
mence  Industrial  work  at  their  own  stations, 
on  their  own  account,  independently  of  the 
Society,  where  many  workers  are  now  being 
employed. 


WHY  IT  SHOULD  BE  HELPED. 


Because  experience  has  proved  the  practi¬ 
cability  and  usefulness  of  Industrial  Missions 
in  the  Foreign  Field. 

Because  it  is  a  means  of  finding  employ¬ 
ment  for  Native  Converts,  who  frequently 
suffer  persecution  and  the  loss  of  all  things 
on  accepting  Christianity,  and  also  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  means  of  livelihood  for  famine 
orphans. 

Because  it  relieves  the  Missionary  by 
organising  Industries  and  providing  the 
necessary  capital  and  business  management, 
thus  by  its  aid,  the  Missionary  is  enabled  to 
devote  all  his  time  to  his  spiritual  work. 

Because  industrial  work  should  not  only 
be  self-supporting,  but  also  a  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  funds  available  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Missionary  enterprise,  and  con¬ 
sequently  a  support  instead  of  a  burden  to 
Christian  Churches. 

Because  industrial  work  in  the  Mission 
Field  teaches  the  natives  that  honest  labour 
is  dignified  and  ennobling. 

Because  a  Native  Convert  may  thus  be¬ 
come  independent  and  a  supporter  of  the 
Mission  instead  of  a  burden  to  it. 

Because  in  some  countries  closed  to  the 
Gospel,  Industrial  work  is  the  key  that  will 
open  the  way  to  the  preaching  of  the  Word  of 
God. 


the  following  FURTHER  points 
SHOULD  HE  SPECIALLY  NOTED. 


An  Industrial  Missionary,  like  a  Medical 
Missionary,  is  better  understood  by  the 
generality  of  natives  than  an  Evangelistic- 
Missionary.  The  benefits  of  a  Medical  Mis¬ 
sion,  however,  appeal  to  a  man  once  in  say 
live  years,  whereas  the  benefits  of  an  In¬ 
dustrial  Mission  appeal  to  him  every  day  of 
his  life,  and  if  every  Industrial  Missionary  is. 
as  he  should  be,  an  Evangelist  as  7 cell,  lie  may 
be  a  great  power  for  good. 

There  are  many  men  and  women  who 
would  not  be  suitable  as  Evangelistic  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  who  would  be  most  useful  os  self- 
supporting  Industrial  Missionaries,  and  no 
burden  to  anyone. 

There  is  a  distinct  limit  to  the  number  of 
Missionaries  who  can  be  supported  by  con¬ 
tributions,  but  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
Industrial  Missionaries  who  earn  their  own 
living. 

There  is  no  nobler  means  by  which  one 
may  “  trade  with  "  one,  two,  or  five  talents, 
whether  of  time,  or  means,  or  commercial 
ability,  and  make  them  “  other  five,”  two,  or 
one,  than  in  substantially  building  up  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  dark  places  of  the 
earth,  as  the  I.M.A.S.  seek  to  do. 

It  is  a  means  by  which  gifts  can  be  made 
continually  reproductive,  and  hence  more 
profitable,  while  capital  can  be  invested  and 
bring  in  interest  while  employed  in  work 
which,  as  a  Christian,  one  must  approve.  A 
vast  amount  of  Christian  wealth  now  buried 
in  a  napkin,  ought  by  this  means  to  be  used 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Finally,  Paul,  the  model  Missionary,  was 
an  Industrial  Missionary  (see  Acts  xviii.  .'I  ; 
Acts  xx.  34;  1  Cor.  iv.  12;  1  Thcss.  ii.  9; 

2  Thcss.  iii.  S-9).  The  sooner  and  the  more 
completely  we  get  on  Industrial  lines  in  Mis¬ 
sionary  Enterprise,  the  sooner  we  shall  con¬ 
form  to  the  most  perfect  model  set  before  us 
in  God’s  Word. 


FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE 
SOCIETY. 


Everything  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
arranged  on  the  highest  commercial  principles, 
as  these  alone  are  sound  and  wholesome. 
Sentiment  (as  apart  from  principle)  must 
ever  be  discarded  in  favour  of  practical 
common  sense. 

No  Native  worker  is  to  receive  a  privilege 
above  another  merely  because  he  calls  himself 
a  Christian. 

A  professed  Christian  is  expected  to  be  a 
better  man  than  he  was  as  a  heathen.  This 
is  his  only  claim  for  preference. 

Favouring  is  bribery.  A  fair  Held  and  no 
favour  is  the  principle  adopted  in  the  I.M.A.S. 
industries,  whether  to  professed  Christian  or 
professed  pagan  ;  but  whether  one  or  the 
other,  all  workers  for  the  I.M.A.S.  come 
under,  and  must  remain  under,  Christian 
influence. 

No  scheme  is  entertained  by  the  Directors, 
or  by  the  Bombay  Committee,  which  does  not 
materially  benefit  missionary  enterprise,  and 
appear  likely  to  be  financially  sound,  and 
in  which  capital  may  be  invested  with  a  good 
prospect  of  its  being  secure,  and  of  its  paying 
reasonable  interest  to  the  investor. 

At  the  same  time  the  Society  must  under¬ 
take  considerable  pioneer  and  experimental 
work,  which  must  cost  money,  and.  moreover, 
many  applications  for  grants  arc  received  by 
the  Society,  which  may  be  most  useful,  but 
which  need  gifts  and  not  loans. 


FINDS  ARB  URGENTLY  NEEDED 


to  extend  the  Society's  operations  generally, 
but  specially  for  the  following  purposes  : — 

To  increase  the  efficiency  and  usefulness 
of  the  Missionary  Depots  in  Bombay,  and  to 
open  a  Branch  Office  and  Depot  of  the  Society 
in  New  York. 

To  open  a  Factory  in  Ahmednagar  for 
Hammered  Metal  work,  and  other  technical 
and  art  industries. 

To  erect  in  suitable  parts  of  India  Chawls 
(i.e  ,  Houses  let  out  in  flats).  These  would 
be  a  great  boon  to  Native  Christians,  who, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  suitable 
house  accommodation,  through  the  prejudice 
which  exists  in  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  circles 
against  allowing  Christians  to  live  in  the  same 
vicinity,  often  have  to  live  in  the  most  un¬ 
desirable  surroundings,  both  moral  and 
physical. 

To  organize  household  and  other  indus¬ 
tries  in  India.  A  large  demand  already  exists 
for  such  things  as  buttons,  ink,  walking-sticks, 
and  paint.  There  are  also  important  openings 
for  general  building  operations,  and  cane 
working,  leather  tanning,  stocking  making, 
dyeing,  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  many 
other  articles  of  ordinary  use. 

Urgent  invitations  have  been  received 
from  Agra,  Rujpootana,  Travancorc,  Poona, 
Jalna,  Aurungabad,  Sholnpur,  Ahmcdabad, 
ns  well  as  other  places,  to  open  up  industrial 
work,  which,  however,  must  remain  in 
abeyance  until  the  Society  is  financially 
strengthened. 

To  commence  industrial  operations  at 
Frerc  Town,  British  Hast  Africa,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Bishop  of  Mombasa.  (C.M.S.) 

Many  applications  for  grants  of  money  in 
aid  of  industrial  work  likely  to  be  very  helpful, 
but  probably  unremunerativc  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time,  have  been  received.  The  Directors 
are  very  anxious  to  assist  such  cases  as  soon 
as  their  pecuniary  resources  will  allow. 


The  Directors  of  the  I.M.A.S.  APPEAL 
TO  AMERICAN  CHRISTIANS  to 
assist  them  in  their  objects. 

1st.  Because  Industrial  Missions  are 
more  eagerly  supported  in  India  by  American 
M  issionarics,  and  the  Society  has  more  urgent 
applications  Tor  assistance  from  them,  than 
from  any  others. 

2nd.  Because  several  thousand  pounds 
sterling  of  British  Capital  have  already  been 
invested  by  the  Society  in  assisting  American 
Missions. 

3rd.  Because  the  practical  nature  of  the 
Society’s  worlt  will  doubtless  appeal  to 
Americans  even  more  than  to  English  sup¬ 
porters  of  missions. 

4th.  Because  the  Society  have  for  some 
time  past  been  urged  by  many  American 
Missionaries  and  friends  of  Missions  to  intro¬ 
duce  their  work  in  the  United  States. 

5th.  Because  it  is  meet  and  right  that 
America  should  take  her  part  in  any  work 
which  has  for  its  object  the  extension  of 
Christ's  kingdom  in  heathen  lands,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  is  certain  that  many  Americans  will 
wish  to  take  such  part,  and  the  British 
Directors  appeal  with  confidence  for  such 
cordial  co-operation  of  American  vigor  and 
American  ability,  as  shall  be  a  \\  orthy  demon¬ 
stration  of  American  Christianity. 


$100,000  ARE  ASKED  I  0R  in  Gifts  as 
far  as  possible,  but  also  partly  in 
Investments  on  which  Interest  will 
be  paid,  particulars  of  which  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 


$25,000  are  needed  to  extend  the  work 
already  established  in  Ahmednagar  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  American  Marathi  Mission  of 
the  A.B.C.F.M. 
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$25,000  arc  needed  to  establish  a  Depot 
in  New  York  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Mission  made  and  Oriental  products  to  he 
undertaken  for  the  special  (though  not  exclu¬ 
sive)  benefit  of  Household  Industries  through¬ 
out  India  and  other  places,  by  which  multitudes 
of  mission  adherents  will  earn  a  living  in  their 
own  homes. 

$12,500  are  needed  to  extend  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  Depot  already  established  in 
Bombay  for  the  sale  of  mission  products. 

$12,500  are  needed  to  establish  a  fund  for 
experimental  purposes,  for  making  grants  to 
such  Industrial  work  as  the  Society  may  deem 
desirable. 

$25,000  are  needed  for  undertaking  new 
work,  of  which  a  great  deal  is  being  pressed 
upon  the  Society  from  many  quarters. 

Further  capital  to  an  almost  indefinite 
amount  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  loans 
or  mortgages  to  Missionaries  for  building  or 
other  purposes  at  low  rates  of  interest. 

It  is  urgently  desired  that  the  foregoing 
amounts  may  be  exceeded  rather  than 
diminished,  as  it  is  impossible  to  engage 
really  expert  assistance,  which,  as  American 
commercial  men  will  readily  admit,  is,  human¬ 
ly  speaking,  so  urgently  necessary,  if  the 
work  of  the  Society  is  to  be  efficiently  con¬ 
ducted,  unless  the  scope  of  that  work  is 
sufficiently  large. 

The  liberal  deviseth  liberal  things,  ami 
by  liberal  things  shall  he  stand.'  —Isa.  xxxii.  S. 

Tin  re  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increasith, 
aid  tin  re  is  that  udthhaldrth  won  than  is  meet, 
but  it  tendeth  to  poverty." — P rov.  xi.  24. 


AMERICAN  APPRECIATIONS  of  the 
Work  of  the  I.M.A.S. 


The  following  is  endorsed  upon  a  general 
letter  of  introduction  to  American  Christians, 
given  by  the  Bombay  Committee  of  the 
Society  (which  embraces  some  of  the  leading 
business  men  in  Bombay,  and  two  well- 
known  American  Missionaries— Rev.  J  E. 
Abbott,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  E.  S.  Hume,  of  the 
A.B.C.F.M.),  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Fry,  the  founder 
of  the  Society  :  — 

“  I  have  read  the  Commission  and  Intro¬ 
duction  which  the  Bombay  Committee  of  the 
Industrial  Missions  Aid  Society  have  given  to 
Mr.  H.  W.  Fry,  addressed  to  Christian 
Capitalists  in  America,  and,  as  from  personal 
knowledge  or  reliable  hearsay.  1  am  satisfied 
that  the  work  he  has  initiated  through  the 
above-named  Society  is  excellent  in  its  useful¬ 
ness,  and  might  with  great  advantage  be 
largely  increased,  1  shall  he  glad  to  know 
that  his  appeal  in  America  is  successful,  and 
to  assist,  should  I  be  able,  in  assuring  its 
prosperity'.” 


Signed  by — 

D.  McConaughy,  (Lately) 

Geiil.  Sec.  Indian  National  Union  Y.M.C.A. 


John  R.  Mott. 

W.  H.  Stephens, 

American  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission. 


James  Smith, 
R.  A.  Hume, 


A.B.C.F.M. 


W.m.  Thos.  Fee, 

Chairman  of  the  Amerieo-Indian 
Famine  Committee. 

(MB.  Fee  holds  the  important  position  of  American 
Consul  in  Bombay.) 


THE  AMERICAN  .MARATHI  MISSION. 


Ahmednacar,  India, 

23 rd  you.,  1903. 

The  Missionaries  of  the  American 
Marathi  Mission  at  Ahmednagar,  in  India, 
understanding  that  Mr.  H.  W.  Fry  is  about 
to  proceed  to  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  funds  for  the 
work  of  the  Industrial  Missions  Aid 
Society,  wish  to  say  that  the  factory  already 
established  by  the  above  named  Society  in 
this  Station,  lias  been  of  great  service  to 
the  Mission  during  the  three  years  of  its 
existence,  and  they  will  be  exceedingly  glad 
if  the  work  here  can  be  greatly  extended. 
They,  therefore,  cordially  endorse  the  appeals 
issued  by  the  Industrial  Missions  Aid 
Society,  and  will  be  very  glad  if  they  are 
liberally  supported  by  the  Christian  Public 
in  America,  Great  Britain  having  already 
supplied  the  funds  now  in  use. 

(Signed)  JAMES  SMITH, 

R.  A.  HUME, 

H.  G.  BISSELL, 

H.  FAIRBANK, 

E.  FAIRBANK. 

At  the  Decennial  Missionary  Conference 
held  in  Madras  in  December,  1902.  which  was 
attended  by  practically  every  evangelical 
Missionary  Society  laboring  in  India,  whether 
British  or  American,  one  of  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Conference  on  the  subject  of 
Industrial  work,  contained  the  following  : 

••  Where  it  is  possible  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  Industrial  Missions  Aid 
Society  or  other  Christian  laymen,  the 
Mission  would  be  saved  the  necessity  of 
equipping  its  own  factory.” 

THE  REV.  C.  Cl TH BERT  HALL,  D.D.. 
President  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
of  New  York,  who  has  lately  been  in  India, 
delivering  the  important  Barrows-Haskell 
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Lectures,  has  most  cordially  approved  the 
work  of  the  Society  in  India,  and  has  kindly 
consented  that  his  name  may  be  added  to  any 
list  of  Referees,  or  Council,  which  may  be 
formed  in  the  United  States. 

Sir  Mancherjee  Bhownagree,  K.C.S.I.,  in 
his  speech  in  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
on  10th  Nov.,  1902,  referred  to  the  work  of  the 
Society  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  Marathi  Mission,  in  Ahmcdnagar, 
as  an  “object  lesson  which  might  be  very 
widely  imitated." 

His  Excellency  Lord  Northcote,  Governor 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  in  an  autograph 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Fry,  the 
Founder  of  the  Industrial  Missions  Aid 
Society,  says:  “As  I  understand  you  are 
about  to  leave  India  for  a  time  on  a  visit  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  I  take 
the  opportunity  to  thank  you  very  sincerely 
for  the  excellent  work  you  have  done  in 
connection  with  the  Native  Technical  School 
at  Ahmednagar.  The  Manufactory  established 
there  is  of  great  value  to  the  boys,  and  the 
quality  of  their  work  highly  satisfactory. 
Personally  I  sympathise  keenly  with  every 
attempt  to  establish  Manufactures  in  India 
upon  a  sound  basis,  to  render  the  population 
of  this  country  less  entirely  dependent  on 
agriculture  for  their  subsistence.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Bombay  will  always  regard  such 
Institutions  as  that  at  Ahmednagar  with  the 
keenest  interest  and  sympathy,  and  I  shall  be 
truly  glad  if  you  are  able  to  receive  any 
assistance  towards  its  development  from 
your  American  or  British  friends.” 
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